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PREFACE  v 

and  the  Puritans,  one  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
that  Gibber,  far  from  attempting  any  reform  of  the 
stage,  was  bent  upon  retaining  the  good  will  and  sup- 
port of  all.  He  was  first  of  all  actor  and  theatre 
manager,  and  his  first  concern  was  to  keep  up  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  box  office.  If  he  occasionally  inserted  a 
sentimental  scene  or  situation,  it  was  merely  an 
attempt  to  mollify  the  Puritan  element  in  his  audience 
after  he  had  drenched  it  with  Restoration  filth. 

Although  the  writer  cannot  concur  with  Cibber's  dis- 
coverers in  naming  him  the  founder  of  sentimental 
comedy,  he  is  willing  to  accord  to  Cibber  a  place  of 
greater  importance  than  he  traditionally  holds.  Al- 
though his  excursions  into  the  moral  and  sentimental 
field  were  mainly  attempts  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  a  growing  element  in  his  audience,  and  not  sincerely 
to  reform  the  stage  and  the  dramatic  taste  of  the  time, 
his  plays  do  show  moral  improvement  over  those  of  his 
predecessors.  Although  he  is  not  in  the  true  sense  a 
reformer,  he  does  show  uncommon  sensitiveness  to  the 
changing  taste  of  his  time  and  a  willingness  to  give  the 
people  what  he  thought  they  wanted. 

In  contrast  with  Cibber,  Steele  was  nothing  if  not  a 
reformer.  He  was  consistently  and  consciously  the 
great  lay-preacher  of  the  century- — the  greatest  moral 
force  of  his  day  and  time.  Between  the  Restoration 
comedy  and  the  plays  of  Steele  there  is  a  break  that  is 
clean  and  unmistakable.  No  such  break  exists  be- 
tween Restoration  comedy  and  that  of  Cibber,  al- 
though the  latter  does  show  at  times  traces  of  senti- 
mentality. 

In  brief,  the  writer  regards  Collier  as  the  Voice  that 
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marks  the  culmination  of  the  revolt  against  the  in- 
decencies of  the  Restoration ;  Cibber  as  an  opportunist 
who  played  down  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  but  who, 
mainly  for  business  reasons,  occasionally  dallied  wih 
morals  and  sentiment,  in  consideration  of  a  new  and 
growing  demand ;  and  Steele  as  the  out-and-out 
moralist,  with  the  zeal  of  an  evangelist,  who  at  any 
cost  to  himself  undertook  to  "moralize  the  stage"  and 
"to  redeem  the  comic  name." 

Sentimental  comedy  is  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
and  method  of  Richard  Steele  as  a  social  reformer. 


PREFACE 

Up  to  within  a  dozen  years  ago  it  was  a  literary  tra- 
dition that  Richard  Steele,  inspired  by  Jeremy  Collier, 
founded  sentimental  comedy.  Recently,  however,  some 
literary  critics  profess  to  have  discovered  a  mistake  in 
the  tradition.  They  find  that  Jeremy  Collier  was  of 
little  importance,  and  that  it  was  Colley  Cibber,  and  not 
Richard  Steele,  who  occupied  the  premier  place  in  the 
rise  of  sentimental  comedy.  Chief  among  the  over- 
turners  of  the  tradition  are  Charles  Whibley,1  Ernest 
Bernbaum,2  and  DeWitt  C.  Croissant.3 

In  the  present  work  the  writer  has  made  a  disin- 
terested attempt  to  ascertain  the  due  place  of  Collier, 
Cibber,  and  Steele  in  the  rise  of  sentimental  comedy. 

The  writer  entered  upon  his  work  with  the  feeling 
that  probably  the  recent  critics  had  taken  their  dis- 
coveries too  seriously,  and  in  their  zeal  for  a  revolu- 
tionary idea  had  "reacted"  too  far  from  the  orthodox 
tradition.  This  feeling  has  been  borne  out  by  study 
and  investigation. 

Certainly,  the  writer  thinks  the  tradition  needed 
correcting.  Jeremy  Collier  did  not  "invent"  the  moral 
test,  as  charged  by  John  Palmer;4  nor  did  Richard 
Steele   "invent"   sentimental   comedy,   as  declared   by 

1  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  VIII,  Chapter  on  The  Restora- 
tion Corned)). 

2  The  Drama  of  Sensibility,   New   York,    1  f 1 1 4 . 

3  Studies  in  the  Plays  of  Colley  Cibber,  Humanistic  Studies,  Kansas  Univer- 
sity,   1912. 

4  The  Comedy  of  Manners,    1913,   p.    5. 

iii 
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M.  E.  Hare.5  But  it  is  going  too  far  in  the  other  direc- 
tion to  brand  Collier  as  a  "cat  o'  nine  tails"6  and  as  a 
mere  "sign  of  a  movement";7  and  to  displace  Richard 
Steele  with  Colley  Cibber. 

The  writer  finds  that  sentimental  comedy  was  not 
an  invention,  but  a  growth ;  that  the  seeds  of  senti- 
mental comedy  lie  deep  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
and  that  an  adequate  explanation  of  this  comic  species 
requires  a  consideration  of  these  early  antecedents. 

It  is  clear  to  the  writer  that  Collier  did  not  create 
the  moral  sentiment  that  issued  in  stage  reform  and  in 
the  appearance  of  sentimental  comedy,  but  he  did 
gather  up  that  sentiment  and  gave  it  vigorous  and 
timely  utterance.  He  was  the  voice  of  his  time  and 
the  dramatic  leader  of  the  hosts  of  reform.  Despite 
his  deficiencies  as  a  critic  and  his  many  inaccuracies 
as  a  historian,  he  is  an  important  and  impressive 
figure,  and  cannot  at  this  late  date  be  ejected  from  a 
central  position  in  the  stirring  events  of  his  time. 

That  Colley  Gibber's  recently-discovered  importance 
is  based  largely  upon  his  professions  of  moral  intent 
in  his  Apology,  and  not  upon  an  analysis  of  his  plays, 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  present  writer.  In  his  Apology, 
written  in  late  life  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  kindly  retro- 
spect, Cibber  appears  to  be  a  dramatist  of  fixed  and 
lofty  principles.  But  when  one  turns  to  his  plays  and 
sees  how  he  flirted  with  his  audiences,  professedly 
catering  to  the  Restoration  elements  at  one  moment, 
and  in  the  next  deliberately  playing  to  the  "ladies" 

5  Steele   and   the   Rise   of   Sentimental    Comedy,    Oxford    Miscellany,    1909. 

6  Whibley,   Cambridge  HHstory,   VIII,   Chapter   on  Restoration   Drama. 

7  Croi6sant,  Studies  in  the  Pla>/s  of  Colley  Cibber,  Kansas  University  Pub- 
lication,   1912. 
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I.    DEFINITION  OF  SENTIMENTAL  COMEDY 

The  starting  point  of  this  work  is  obviously  a  defi- 
nition of  the  term,  sentimental  comedy.  The  writing 
of  this  definition  has  caused  the  author  much  care  and 
effort,  and  he  offers  the  result  of  his  work  with  a  deal 
of  trepidation.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  this  defini- 
tion will  prove  generally  satisfactory.  Definitions, 
whatever  other  ends  they  may  serve,  commonly  make 
trouble  for  their  creators;  and  yet  there  is  no  other 
way  logically  to  proceed. 

The  necessity  of  starting  with  some  sort  of  defini- 
tion, and  proceeding  consistently  therewith,  is  strik- 
ingly emphasized  by  the  unfortunate  confusion  that 
abounds  in  Mr.  Bernbaum's  otherwise  valuable  book.1 
On  page  71  of  this  book  the  author  states  that  Mrs. 
Behn  wrote  a  sentimental  comedy  in  1676,  and  a  dozen 
lines  farther  on  he  announces  "the  appearance  in  1696 
of  sentimental  comedy" ;  and  adds  that  the  play  of  the 
later  date  (Gibber's  Love's  Last  Shift)  was  "revolution- 
ary." One  thesis  of  Mr.  Bernbaum's  book  is  that  Colley 
Cibber,  and  not  Richard  Steele,  founded  sentimental 
comedy,  and  yet  he  discusses  as  sentimental  comedies 
dozens  of  plays  that  antedate  Cibber. 

Whether  generally  satisfactory  or  not,  the  writer 
will  propose  a  definition  that  will  at  least  set  up  defin- 
itely the  limits  of  this  discussion,  and  that  will  make 
for  consistency  and  clarity.     Not  willing  to  trust  to  a 

1  The  Drama  of  Sensibility,  New  York,   1914. 
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bare  statement,  he  will  follow  his  definition  with  a 
statement  of  principles  to  which  eighteenth  century 
sentimentalists  uniformly  held. 

As  a  further  foreword  it  seems  advisable  for  the 
writer  to  point  out  explicitly  that  he  does  not  apply  the 
term,  sentimental  comedy,  to  a  play  merely  because  it 
has  a  sentimental  interest  or  element.  This  is  a  mis- 
take Mr.  Bernbaum  continually  makes.  Mr.  Bernbaum 
is  correct  in  saying  that  sentimentality  is  common  to 
every  age  and  every  nation,  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  sentimental  comedies  have  been  produced  every- 
where at  all  times.  The  mere  presence  of  sentimen- 
tality in  a  play  does  not  make  it  a  sentimental  play, 
any  more  than  the  presence  of  a  romantic  element  in  a 
poem  necessarily  makes  it  a  romantic  poem.  It  would 
be  easy  to  cite  sentimental  characters  and  situations  in 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  and 
Sheridan,  but  it  would  be  obviously  inaccurate  to 
ascribe  sentimental  comedies  to  these  writers. 

The  term,  sentimental  comedy,  is  used  by  the 
present  writer  in  its  historic  sense  as  applying  to  a 
species  of  comedy  which  flourished  during  the  first 
three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  follow- 
ing definition  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  that  particular  comic  species. 

SENTIMENTAL  COMEDY  IS  THAT  SPECIES  OF 
COMEDY  IN  WHICH  MAN  IS  MADE  TO  ACT  AS 
THE  AUTHOR  THINKS  HE  SHOULD  ACT,  TO  THE 
END  THAT  VIRTUE  MAY  BE  COMMENDED;  AS 
OPPOSED  TO  THE  ORTHODOX  NOTION  OF  COM- 
EDY  IN   WHICH    MAN   ACTS   FOOLISHLY,   EVEN 
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VICIOUSLY  (AS  IN  REAL  LIFE),  TO  THE  END 
THAT  FOLLY  AND  VICE  MAY  BE  DISCREDITED 
THROUGH  RIDICULE. 

As  clearly  indicated  in  the  above  definition,  the 
present  writer  regards  sentimental  comedy  as  directly 
and  intentionally  opposed  to  the  Restoration  comedy, 
and  therefore  the  former  must  at  all  points  be  studied 
as  against  the  latter.  The  following  principles,  in  the 
main,  were  held  by  the  eighteenth  century  sentiment- 
alists : 

1.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Perfectibility  of  Man  and 
Human  Society. 

The  cynicism  of  Restoration  comedy  is  one  of  its 
chief  characteristics.  There  is  scarcely  a  hero  or 
heroine  of  character  in  all  these  plays.  Virtue,  honor, 
friendship,  love, — are  so  many  words.  Every  man  has 
his  price.  The  one  word  that  characterizes  the  age 
and  the  literature  of  the  age  is  Insincerity. 

The  sentimentalists,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  in 
the  possibility  and  the  reality  of  goodness,  honesty, 
virtue,  courage,  and  all  the  other  fine  traits  of  human 
character;  and  they  put  their  men  and  women  in  situa- 
tions that  called  for  the  display  of  these  qualities. 
Whatever  one  may'  think  of  sentimental  comedy  as  a 
form  of  art,  it  is  a  passionate  expression  of  faith  in  the 
innate  goodness  of  man. 

They  believed,  too,  in  the  potential  goodness  of  the 
common  man.  Many  sentimental  heroes  and  heroines 
are  poor  persons  of  humble  origin  who  invariably  rise 
to  positions  of  honor  and  influence. 
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2.  The  Function  of  the  Comic  Stage  as  an  Agency 
in  Moral  and  Social  Reform. 

Moral  irresponsibility  marked  the  Restoration  stage. 
The  theatre  resurrected  by  Charles  II  gave  itself  solely 
to  the  ends  of  delight.  It  lost  the  element  of  ridicule 
from  its  treatment  of  vice  and  therefore  appeared  to 
give  support  and  approbation  to  the  vices  represented. 
It  was  positively  a  demoralizing  influence  upon  its 
time. 

The  sentimentalists  deemed  it  their  duty  to  "moral- 
ize the  stage,"  and  to  make  it  repair,  in  part,  the  de- 
moralization it  had  wrought.  The  stage  in  their  hands 
was  turned  into  a  pulpit,  and  plays  became  little  more 
than  "homilies  in  dialogue."  "To  instruct"  rather  than 
"to  delight"  became  the  prime  business  of  the  stage. 

3.  Tears,  rather  than  Laughter  as  the  effective 
Means  of  Chastening  avid  Reforming  the  Individual. 

Since  the  Restorationists  omitted  the  element  of 
ridicule  from  their  treatment  of  vice,  they  provoked  a 
laughter  that  was  approving  in  its  nature.  As  a  result, 
there  grew  up,  in  the  minds  of  the  sentimentalists,  an 
alliance  between  laughter  and  iniquity.  They  there- 
fore proscribed  laughter  and  substituted  tears — of 
sorrow  and  repentance  over  sin;  of  joy  over  forgive- 
ness a.id  moral  victory. 

4.  An  unquestioned  Faith  in  Poetic  Justice. 

In  Restoration  comedy  innocence  and  ignorance  are 
constantly  duped  at  the  hands  of  hypocrisy  and  duplic- 
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ity.     Intrigue  is  the  order  of  the  day.     Virtue  is  never 
its  own  reward.    Evil  never  defeats  itself. 

Sentimentalists  set  about  the  vindication  of  what 
they  conceived  to  be  a  divine  law.  Guilt  is  punished, 
virtue  is  rewarded.  The  law  of  poetic  justice  invari- 
ably holds  in  sentimental  comedy. 

5.  An  Implicit  Reliance  upon  Providence. 

In  Restoration  comedy  the  hero  relies  upon  his  own 
wit  and  ingenuity  to  extricate  himself  from  difficul- 
ties; in  which  action  he  betrays  no  scruples.  To  es- 
cape by  any  means  soever  is  his  only  concern. 

Sentimental  heroes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  entirely 
lacking  in  initiative  and  courage.  They  have  no  minds 
of  their  own.  When  difficulty  overtakes  them  they 
suffer  silently  and  supinely.  In  the  end  Providence, 
or  Fate,  or  Chance,  arbitrarily  dissolves  all  difficulties. 

6.  A  Zealous  Defense  of  Marriage. 

In  Restoration  comedy  marriage  is  held  in  contempt. 
The  sin  of  adultery  is  shown  to  be  both  fashionable 
and  agreeable.  The  stock  plot  shows  a  young  and 
beautiful  wife  married  to  an  old  and  offensive  husband. 
The  third  member  of  the  triangle,  a  young  spark,  is 
given  every  grace  and  charm.  He  makes  "love"  to  the 
young  wife  who  plans  to  cuckold  her  husband.  The 
sympathies  of  the  audience  are  excited  in  behalf  of  the 
young  people,  and  the  act  of  adultery,  actual  or  con- 
templated, is  heartily  applauded.  The  husband  is 
laughed  at  as  a  dupe. 

Sentimentalists   were   gravely   offended   by  this   in- 
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iquitous  plot,  and  they  set  about  zealously  to  counter- 
act its  bad  influence.  Adultery  was  banished  from 
their  plays.  Sentimental  lovers  are  unmarried  persons, 
and  although  frequently  a  man  pursues  a  maiden  un- 
worthily, his  passion  is  invariably  refined  before  the 
play  ends,  and  the  action  ends  with  an  honorable  mar- 
riage. In  no  case  is  there  any  assault  upon  the  mar- 
riage bed — actual  or  contemplated. 

These  six  principles  lie  at  the  foundation  of  senti- 
mental comedy,  and  will  be  used,  together  with  the 
definition  submitted,  as  tests  by  the  author  in  deter- 
mining the  status  of  any  particular  writer  with  refer- 
ence to  sentimental  comedy. 


II.  SENTIMENTAL  COMEDY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
OTHER  COMIC  FORMS 

That  we  may  see  more  clearly  the  point  of  view  held 
by  the  sentimental  comic  writers,  let  us  consider  senti- 
mental comedy  in  its  relation  to  comedy  in  general, 
and  in  particular  to  other  comic  forms. 

Most  critics  hold  that  the  comic  stage  should  give 
us  a  reflection  of  life.  That  the  stage  is  a  mirror  re- 
flecting life  is  a  figure  used  by  nearly  every  dramatic 
writer  and  critic.  Shakespeare  uses  it  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  players.1  Dr.  Johnson  speaks  of  it  (the 
comic  stage)  as  a  "pleasing  and  innocent  mirror."2 
Dryden  calls  it  a  "just  and  lively  image  of  human 
nature."3  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  and 
others  are  fond  of  the  figure.  According  to  this  con- 
ception, the  business  of  the  stage  (speaking  particular- 
ly of  the  comic  stage)  is  to  give  a  reflection  of  life  as 
it  is.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  mirror  must 
be  "innocent" — that  is,  innocent  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
impartial  or  indifferent;  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not 
color  or  modify  the  reflection. 

As  opposed  to  this  comic  tradition,  the  sentiment- 
alists held  that  the  comic  stage  should  portray  man — 
not  really,  but  ideally;  not  as  he  is,  but  as  he  ought  to 
be.  They  destroyed  the  "innocence"  of  the  mirror  and 
made    it    arbitrarily    reflect    a    life    prepared    for   it. 

1  Hamlet,  III,  2. 

2  Essay,  A  Dissertation  Upon  the  Greek  Comedy. 

3  Essay,  In  Defense  of  Dramatic  Poesy. 
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Hence,  sentimental  comedy  is  full  of  arbitrary  good- 
ness, exaggerated  wickedness,  forced  conversions,  un- 
timely preachments,  and  spectacular  and  strained  ef- 
fects of  many  kinds  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  point. 
In  the  hands  of  sentimentalists  comedy  lost  its  funda- 
mentally realistic  character  and  invaded  the  realm  of 
tragedy  which  traditionally  portrays  man  in  an  ideal 
world. 

A  further  point  of  difference  between  sentimental- 
ists and  other  comic  writers  arises  over  the  proper 
materials  of  comedy.  Nearly  all  critics  are  agreed 
that  comedy  deals  properly  with  vice — the  follies,  im- 
perfections, and  inconsistencies  of  men.  Meredith  has 
given  us  the  best  statement  of  it:  "Whenever  men 
wax  out  of  proportion,  overblown,  affected,  pre- 
tentious, bombastic,  hypercritical,  pedantic,  fantastic- 
ally delicate ;  whenever  ....  self-deceived  or 
hood-winked,  given  to  riot  in  idolatries,  planning 
short-sightedly,  plotting  dementedly;  whenever  they 
are  at  variance  with  their  professions,  and  violate  the 
unwritten  but  perceptible  laws  binding  them  in  con- 
sideration one  to  another;  whenever  they  offend  sound 
reason,  fair  justice ;  are  false  in  humility  or  mined 
with  conceit,  individually,  or  in  bulk"4 — you  have  the 
materials  of  comedy.  The  truth  of  this  statement,  in 
general,  is  easily  verified  by  calling  to  mind  the  names 
of  the  great  comic  writers  of  the  past — Aristophanes, 
Moliere,  Jonson,  Congreve,  Sheridan.  All  these 
writers  found  their  materials  in  the  follies,  vices,  and 
eccentricities  of  men. 

The  sentimentalists  did  not  eschew  vice  as  proper 

*  George  Meredith,  An  Essay  on  Comedy. 
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material  for  comedy,  but  they  insisted  that  it  should 
be  stigmatized  by  the  author.  In  sentimental  comedy 
vice  is  shown  only  to  be  defeated ;  sinners  are  provided 
only  to  be  humiliated,  or  converted.  Richard  Steele 
tells  us  that  he  wrote  The  Lying  Lover  to  show  the  con- 
trition a  man  ought  to  feel  who  gets  drunk  and  injures 
a  friend  in  a  duel.  Vice  is  tolerated  in  sentimental 
comedy  as  an  occasion  for  preaching. 

But  the  main  departure  of  the  sentimentalists  in  this 
regard  was  in  the  substitution  of  virtue  for  vice  as  the 
chief  materials  of  comedy.  Sentimental  comedy  had 
two  distinct  stages  of  development.5  In  the  beginning 
it  was  a  vice  play.  This  was  natural  since  sentimental 
comedy  was  primarily  a  reaction  against  Restoration 
comedy.  Whereas  Restoration  comedy  glorified  vice 
and  made  the  sinner  a  popular  hero,  sentimental  com- 
edy defeated  vice,  and  converted  the  sinner.  Steele's 
Lying  Lover  (1703)  is  a  good  example  of  these  early 
plays.  Later,  as  sentimental  comedy  gained  headway 
and  the  sentimental  taste  of  the  public  grew,  senti- 
mentalists turned  to  the  positive  laudation  of  virtue, 
as  in  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers  (1722).  But  whether 
the  writer  dealt  in  vice  or  virtue,  his  motive  was  the 
reformation  of  the  reader  through  the  presentation  of 
life  in  which  vice  fails  and  virtue  triumphs. 

5  Croissant  traces  the  history  of  sentimental  comedy  in  three  stages:  First, 
that  in  which  the  morals  of  the  comedy  were  purified  and  the  new  senti- 
mental material  was  intermixed  with  the  old  humorous  material,  represented 
by  the  work  of  Gibber;  second,  that  in  which  the  sentimental  theme  is  pre- 
sented with  very  little  comic  entertainment,  represented  by  the  Conscious 
Lovers;  and  third,  that  in  which  the  comedy  of  this  second  stage  degenerates 
and  in  which  the  work  becomes  artificial  and  lifeless,  represented  by  the 
plays  of  Holcroft  and  his  school. — Croissant,  Notes  on  Colley  Cibber.  Kansas 
University,   p.   30. 
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While  there  is  pretty  general  agreement  among 
comic  writers  as  to  the  proper  materials  of  comedy, 
there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  writer  toward  his  materials.  This  di- 
vergence gives  rise  to  several  conceptions  of  comedy 
that  must  be  briefly  considered  here. 

Elizabeth  Woodbridge6  divides  the  comic  writers 
into  two  classes  with  reference  to  the  writer's  attitude 
toward  his  materials.  These  classes  she  denominates 
as  "judicial"  and  "non-judicial."  Into  the  first-named 
class  she  places  those  v/riters,  with  Ben  Jonson  as  the 
type,  who  pass  judgment  upon  the  vices  represented, 
and  who,  by  the  usual  method  of  satire,  seek  the  moral 
end  of  dissuading  their  readers  from  similar  employ- 
ments. Into  the  second-named  class  she  places  those 
authors,  with  Shakespeare  as  the  type,  whose  attitude 
toward  their  materials  is  negative  or  non-committal, 
and  whose  chief  purpose  is  to  entertain,  rather  than  to 
reform.  The  first-named  are  your  conscious  moralists 
and  include  besides  Jonson  such  other  writers  as  Sheri- 
dan. The  latter  are  those  authors  who  are  content  to 
hold  up  to  nature  the  "innocent"  mirror  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  include,  besides  Shakespeare,  such  other  comic 
writers  as  Goldsmith. 

This  classification,  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  does  not 
take  care  of  either  the  Restoration  or  the  sentimental 
writers.  Dryden  cannot  be  classed  with  Jonson  and 
the  judicialists,  nor  with  Goldsmith  and  the  non- 
judicialists.  Similarly,  Steele  does  not  belong  with 
Jonson,  Goldsmith,  or  Dryden.     At  least  four  group- 

6  Elizabeth  Woodbridge,  Studies  in  Jonson's  Comedies  (Yale  Studies  in  Eng- 
lish),  1898,  Chapter  II. 
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ings  must  be  made  if  there  is  to  be  a  complete  classifi- 
cation of  English  comedy  on  the  basis  of  their  treat- 
ment of  vice  as  the  common  materials  of  comedy.  This 
grouping  can  best  be  made  with  reference  to  the  kind 
of  laughter  provoked  in  the  reader. 

The  Restoration  poets,  holding  to  the  Moliere  idea 
of  pure  comedy,  appealed  to  the  intellect  and  provok- 
ed the  laughter  of  the  mind.  M.  Bergson,  the  French 
philosopher,  in  developing  this  theory,  asserts  that 
"laughter  has  no  greater  foe  than  emotion7  .... 
Depict  some  fault,  however  trifling,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  arouse  sympathy,  fear,  pity;  the  mischief  is  done,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  laugh  ....  It  must  not 
arouse  our  feelings ;  that  is  the  sole  condition  neces- 
sary."8 In  exemplifying  this  theory  in  England  the 
Restoration  writers  produced  a  comedy  that  is  'spark- 
ling with  wit,  but  that  is  heartless  and  devoid  of  senti- 
ment. They  departed  from  the  idea  of  Moliere  and  of 
Meredith,  however,  in  a  very  vital  particular  in  not 
making  vice  "ludicrous,"  as  required  by  the  former; 
and  in  not  provoking  a  laughter  that  was  "thoughtful," 
as  required  by  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  they  made 
vice  appear  as  both  attractive  and  profitable.  With 
them  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  hero  to  carry  a 
vile  intrigue  through  to  a  successful  conclusion  and  to 
come  off  with  the  plaudits  of  the  audience.  Horner,' 
as  vile  a  character  as  was  ever  conceived,  victimizes 
an  old  man  and  his  young  country  wife  in  a  most 
shameful  way,  but  is  applauded  as  a  hero  throughout. 

7  Bergson,   Henri   Louis,   Laughter,    11*14. 

s  George    Meredith,    in    his    essay    on    The    Idea    of    Corned}),    and    Percy    Fitz- 
gerald,  in   his  essay   on   Co)>irdu,   make   the   same    point. 
'•'  The   hero   in   Wycherly's  Country    Wife. 
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Ridicule  is  rather  leveled  at  Pinchwife,  the  husband, 
who  is  laughed  at  on  every  hand.  In  this  way  vice, 
instead  of  being  made  "ludicrous,"  is  put  in  a  "thriv- 
ing condition,"  to  use  the  words  of  Jeremy  Collier.  In 
short,  the  laughter  provoked  by  the  Restoration  writ- 
ers is  the  laughter  of  approval. 

The  judicial  writers,  headed  by  Ben  Jonson,  carried 
the  notion  of  ridicule  to  a  much  further  point  than  is 
contemplated  by  M.  Bergson — even  to  the  point  of 
arousing  the  feelings,  as  of  scorn,  aversion,  indigna- 
tion. The  judicial  writers  approached  their  work  with 
a  pronounced  moral  purpose.  It  was  their  aim  so  to 
present  vice  that  it  would  be  brought  into  disrepute 
and  disfavor.  They  sought  to  provoke  a  laughter  that 
was  critical  and  condemning. 

Midway  between  the  Restorationists  and  the  judi- 
cialists  stand  the  non-judicial  writers.  These  men  were 
not  bent  on  the  reformation  of  mankind.  Their  mis- 
sion was  to  provide  entertainment.  They  conceived 
their  mission  to  be  "to  make  the  audience  merry"  by 
showing  them  good-naturedly  how  foolish  men  are  in 
a  thousand  ways.  This  they  did  without  coloring  the 
picture  or  interjecting  any  moral  purpose.  They  were 
content  to  please  and  entertain  the  audience,  leaving 
them  free  to  draw  their  own  moral  conclusions  from 
the  scenes  represented.  They  sought  to  provoke  the 
laughter  of  good  humor. 

We  come  now  to  consider  how  the  sentimentalists 
differed  from  these  three  classes  of  writers  in  their 
treatment  of  the  common  materials  of  comedy,  i.  e. 
vice.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
these  writers  were  positive  reformers — evangelists,  if 
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you  please.  They  had  witnessed  the  degeneration  of 
Restoration  comedy  and  the  attendant  corruption  of 
public  morals.  They  were  grieved  to  see  vice  laughed 
at,  lauded,  and  rewarded.  The  time  had  come,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  preface  to  Sir  Richard  Steele's  The  Lying 
Lover,  for  vice  to  be  shown  up  in  its  true  colors — in 
such  a  way  as  to  stop  laughter  and  to  make  the  hearers 
"tremble  with  horror"  at  its  awful  consequences.  And 
so  they  set  out  deliberately  to  "moralize  the  stage" 
and  to  reform  the  world.  They  chose  to  use  direct 
methods.  They  made  vice  disagreeable,  disgusting, 
horrifying.  They  stripped  it  of  its  covering  and  laid 
it  bare  before  the  reader.  They  disdained  to  "joke" 
about  it  or  to  indulge  in  "low"  wit  in  speaking  of  it. 
Like  preachers  they  denounced  it  and  exhorted  their 
readers  to  avoid  its  contaminating  touch.  In  short, 
they  held  up  vice — not  to  be  laughed  at,  but  to  be 
cried  over.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  type  of  play  that  is 
basically  sentimental,  in  which  bad  characters  are  in- 
variably punished,  good  characters  are  rewarded,  and 
wherein  all  characters — both  good  and  bad — preach 
with  evangelistic  zeal :  the  former  holding  up  their 
own  good  actions  as  worthy  of  emulation,  the  latter 
exhibiting  their  misfortunes  as  the  sure  penalty  for 
wrong-doing. 

We  have,  then,  four  different  types  of  comedy  with 
reference  to  the  kind  of  reaction  which  they  excite  in 
the  reader,  as  follows:  The  Restorationist  (Wycherly 
as  the  type)  shows  vice  in  a  favorable  light  and  causes 
it  to  be  laughed  at  approvingly;  at  least  sympathetic- 
ally. The  judicialist  (Jonson  as  the  type)  makes  vice 
the  object  of  satire  and  incites  against  it  the  critical  or 
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condemning  laugh.  The  non-judicialist  (Goldsmith  as 
the  type)  treats  vice  in  a  diverting  way,  provoking  the 
laughter  of  good  humor.  The  sentimentalist  (Steele 
as  the  type)  treats  vice  seriously,  directly — in  such  a 
way  as  to  arouse  the  sensibilities  and  to  provoke  tears. 


III.    THE  RISING  PROTEST  AGAINST  RESTORA- 
TION COMEDY— JEREMY  COLLIER 

Since  sentimental  comedy  resulted  mainly  from  the 
popular  revulsion  to  the  comedy  of  manners  during  the 
closing-  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  becomes 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  study  to  look  rather  closely 
into  the  dramatic  history  of  this  period. 

With  the  rise  of  Puritanism  to  political  power  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  the  theatre  came  in  for  ever- 
increasing  opposition,  until  it  was  finally  outlawed  by 
an  ordinance  of  Parliament  passed  2  September,  1642. 
This  ordinance  declares  that  due  to  the  "distracted 
state  of  England  (referring  to  conditions  in  Ireland, 
and  to  the  impending  civil  war,  it  is  therefore  thought 
fit  and  ordained  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  the 
Parliament  assembled,  that  while  these  sad  causes  and 
set-times  of  humiliation  do  continue,  public  stage  plays 
shall  cease  and  be  -foreborne."  This  ordinance  proving 
entirely  ineffectual,  another  was  adopted  22  October, 
1647,  "for  the  better  suppression  of  Stage-plays,  Inter- 
ludes, and  Common  Players."  Violation  of  this  ordin- 
ance was  made  punishable  by  jail  sentence.  Another 
ordinance  passed  11  February,  1648,  declared  all  play- 
ers "rogues,"  authorized  the  authorities  to  pull  down 
and  demolish  all  stage  fittings,  inflicted  upon  all  play- 
ers the  punishment  of  public  whipping,  and  imposed  a 
fine  of  five  shillings  upon  spectators.  On  13  Septem- 
ber,  1648,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed   a  Pro- 

15 
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vost  Marshall  whose  duty  it  was  "to  seize  all  ballad- 
singers,  and  to  suppress  stage-plays."1 

As  a  result  of  these  ordinances  the  theatre  in  Eng- 
land was  virtually  suppressed.  Actors  were  arrested, 
fined,  imprisoned,  and  many  were  hounded  from  the 
country.     Puritanism  was  in  the  saddle. 

After  eighteen  years  of  suppression,  and  upon  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II  to  the  throne,  in  1660,  there 
set  in,  naturally,  a  violent  reaction  against  the  rigors 
of  the  Puritan  regime.  One  of  Charles'  first  official 
acts  was  to  authorize  the  establishment,  in  August, 
1660,  of  two  acting  companies — one  headed  by  Wil- 
liam D'Avenant,  and  known  as  the  Duke  of  York's 
company;  the  other  headed  by  Charles  Killigrew,  and 
known  as  the  Old  Actors. 

From  the  first  the  restored  theatre  proved  to  be 
rabidly  anti-Puritan.  Feeling  natural  resentment  for 
their  foes,  and  emboldened  by  the  authority  of  a  royal 
patent,  the  two  Restoration  playhouses  were  charac- 
terized by  an  insolence  for  everything  Puritan,  and  a 
reckless  indifference  to  the  moral  restraints  of  a  well- 
ordered  society,  that  have  made  the  dramatic  litera- 
ture of  the  period  a  by-word  to  all  succeeding  time. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  assume  that  Puritanism 
had  completely  succumbed.  The  theatre  had  scarcely 
opened  its  doors  before  the  old  quarrel  between  Pur- 
itanism and  the  stage  was  resumed.  As  early  as  1663 
we  find  Abraham  Cowley  defending  himself  in  a  long 
and  spirited  preface  to  his  play,  The  Cutter  of  Coleman 
Street.      In    1664   Etherege,    in    the    prologue   to    The 

1  These  ordinances  are  reprinted  in  The  English  Drama  and  Stage  under  the 
Tudor  and  Stuart   Princes,  edited   l.y   W.   C.   Hazlitt. 
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Comical  Revenge,  alludes  to  the  presence  in  the  audi- 
ence of  "desperate  critics"  who  were  resolved  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  play  were  "good  or  bad."  These 
critics  are  sarcastically  called  "most  reverend  judges." 
John  Dryden,  in  the  preface  to  The  Mock  Astrologer 
(1668),  defends  himself  against  the  charge  that  he 
makes  debauched  persons  his  protagonists,  and  that  he 
makes  them  happy  in  the  conclusion  of  the  play.  In 
1674  Wycherly,  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  The  Plain- 
dealer,  deplores  the  fact  that  ladies  were  offended  at 
the  representation  of  his  play.  Mrs.  Behn,  in  1687,  in 
the  dedication  of  the  play,  defends  The  Lucky  Chance 
against  the  charge  that  it  was  "not  fit  for  the  Ladys." 
That  Congreve's  play,  The  Double  Dealer  (1694),  "lost 
its  reputation  with  the  ladies  of  stricter  lives  in  .the 
playhouses"  is  the  admission  of  the  author  in  his  pre- 
face.2 

Thus  we  see  from  many  prologues  and  prefaces  that 
the  Restoration  dramatists  were  increasingly  on  the 
defensive  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Restoration 
period.  The  Puritan  assailants  of  the  stage  have  left 
direct  evidence  of  their  crusade  in  a  number  of  books 
and  pamphlets.  In  1664  appeared  Richard  Flecknoe's 
Short  Discourse  of  the  English  Stage;2  in  1685,  Robert 
Wolseley's  preface  to  Valentinian;  in  1694,  J.  Wright's 
Country  Conversations.  In  1695,  in  the  preface  to  a 
poem,  Prince  Arthur,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  made 
"one  effort  toward  rescuing  the  Muses  out  of  the  hands 

-  Other  Restoration  dramatists  who  allude  to  the  growing-  criticism  of  the 
stage  are:  Shadwell,  preface  to  Sullen  Lovers  (1668)  ;  Ravenscroft,  prologue 
to  Dame  Dobson    (1684). 

3  Richard  Flecknoe's  Discourse  was  reprinted  in  1869,  in  W.  C.  Hazlitt's 
English  Drama  and  Stage,   pp.    275-281. 
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of  these  ravishers,  to  restore  them  to  their  sweet  and 
chaste  mansions  and  to  engage  them  in  an  employment 
suitable  to  their  dignity." 

Meanwhile,  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Man- 
ners became  increasingly  active.  By  invoking  the  or- 
dinances passed  in  1642  and  1647,  many  players  were 
indicted  and  brought  to  trial,  although  from  the 
meagre  records  at  hand  it  appears  that  few  convic- 
tions, if  any,  were  secured.4  There  are  also  allusions 
to  repeated  efforts  to  secure  the  suppression  of  the 
theatres,  the  Council  having  considered  the  matter  on 
two  occasions  of  record.5 

Another  certain  evidence  of  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  theatre  was  the  zealous  activities  of  the  Cen- 
sor, who  eliminated  from  plays  many  scenes  and 
speeches  that  were  deemed  morally  objectionable. 

From  the  direct  assaults  of  the  Puritans  as  seen  in 
books  and  pamphlets,  the  continual  defense  of  them- 
selves by  the  poets  in  preface  and  prologue,  the  ag- 
gressive work  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of 
Manners,  and  the  consideration  by  the  council  of  the 
proposal  to  suppress  the  theatres,  it  is  evident  that  by 
the  close  of  the  century  there  was  a  growing  dissatis- 
faction with  the  theatre  and  an  increasingly  persistent 
demand  for  reform.  Puritanism,  submerged  for  a  few 
years  following  the  Restoration,  had  gradually  come  to 
the  surface,  and  in  two  generations  was  again  clamor- 
ing at  the  very  doors  of  the  theatre. 

4  A  valuable  account  of  the  activities  of  this  society  is  embodied  in  a  re- 
pott  published  by  the  Modern  Language  Association,  in  April,  1923,  on  the 
subject,  Governmental  Attempts  to  Regulate  the  Stage,  by  Joseph  Wood 
Kiutch. 

5  Ibid,  pp.   153-17  3. 
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In  1698  there  appeared  in  the  person  of  Jeremy 
Collier  the  sort  of  leader  that  was  needed  to  bring  the 
reform  to  its  culmination.  His  Short  View,6  vigorously 
written  and  well-timed,  brought  the  issue  of  stage  im- 
morality squarely  before  the  public.  The  book  put 
into  burning  words  the  feeling  of  anger  and  revolt  that 
had  been  smouldering  in  the  Puritan  breast  for  three 
generations.  It  gave  militant  expression  to  the  desire 
for  reform  that  had  been  expressing  itself  but  feebly 
and  ineffectually  since  the  reopening  of  the  theatres. 
There  was  an  instant  rallying  of  the  scattered  elements 
of  reform  around  the  intrepid  leader,  and  the  poets 
awoke  suddenly  to  the  fact  that  they  were  again  fac- 
ing the  crisis  that  has  so  often  come  to  an  indifferent 
stage  in  a  Puritan  land. 

The  first  words  of  Collier's  book  are  significant : 
'The  Business  of  Plays  is  to  recommend  Virtue,,  and 
discountenance  Vice ;  to  show  the  Uncertainty  of 
Human  Greatness,  the  suddain  Turns  of  Fate,  and  the 
unhappy  Conclusions  of  Violence  and  Injustice :  'tis  to 
express  the  Singularities  of  Pride  and  Fancy,  to  make 
Folly  and  Falsehood  contemptible,  and  to  bring  every 
Thing  that  is  ill  under  Infamy,  and  Neglect."  Here 
we  have,  plainly  stated,  the  theory  upon  which  senti- 
mental comedy  is  founded  ;  and  that  Richard  Steele,  its 
founder,  was  influenced  by  Collier,  is  a  matter  of  his 
own  statement.7 

Not  only  do  we  have  laid  down  here  the  basic  theory 

6  Jeremy  Collier:  A  Short  View  of  the  Profaneness  and  Immorality  of  the 
English  Stage,  169  8.  The  title  was  probably  suggested  by  Prynne's  Short  View 
of  Tragedy,  an  effective  Puritan  attack  which  appeared  in  1633,  and  which 
played   a   part   in   the   closing   of   the  theatres   a  few   years  thereafter. 

1  See  Introduction  to  The  Lying  Lovers. 
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of  sentimental  comedy,  but  we  have  espoused  the 
moral  test  as  a  standard  of  dramatic  criticism.8  Once 
Collier  applies  this  test  to  the  comedy  of  manners  all 
that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  draw  up  the  indictment. 
The  case  is  clear.  And  under  the  indictment  of  im- 
morality there  is  no  need  for  the  poets  to  go  through 
the  formality  of  a  trial.  The  case  is  pre-judged.  The 
outcome  is  obviously  certain. 

The  only  defense  possible  for  these  poets  is  to  attack 
the  basis  of  the  indictment.  Shall  the  moral  test  be 
applied  to  comedy,  and  particularly  to  the  comedy  of 
manners?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  so  clear 
and  certain  as  it  has  appeared  to  some  critics.  Ma- 
caulay,1' "apostle  of  common  sense"  though  he  was, 
goes  too  far  in  one  direction,  as  the  gentle  Charles 
Lamb,  in  his  well-meaning  defense  of  the  comedy  of 
manners,10  goes  in  the  other. 

Lamb's  theory  is  based  on  the  claim  that  the  world 
of  the  comedy  of  manners  is  artificial,  and  that  there- 
fore it  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  moral  and  ethical 

8  The  writer  does  not  agree  with  John  Palmer  that  Jeremy  Collier  "in- 
vented" the  moral  test.  (See  Palmer's  The  Comedy  of  Manners,  1913,  p  5.) 
The  moral  test  as  a  standard  of  criticism  has  been  co-existent  with  Puritan- 
ism, and  Puritanism  is  at  least  as  old  as  our  English  civilization.  Every 
crusade  waged  against  the  stage — and  there  were  several  before  Collier's 
time — was  motivated  by  the  moral  test.  Nor  does  the  writer  believe,  with 
Palmer,  that  subsequent  writers  have  followed  the  fashion  set  by  Collier. 
Macaulay,  for  instance,  would  have  been  no  different  from  what  he  was  had 
Collier  never  been,  for  Macaulay  was  a  Puritan,  and  a  basic  tenet  of  the 
Puritan  creed — as  it  relates  to  art,  letters,  and  life — is  the  moral  test.  It  is 
true  that  Collier  revived  the  moral  test  after  it  had  been  momentarily 
eclipsed  during  the  Restoration,  and  reset  the  fashion  of  applying  the  test 
of   propriety.      There  are   very   few  "inventors"   in   the  field   of  letters. 

9  Macaulay's  essays,  The  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration.  Essays  on 
Addison  and  Goldsmith. 

10  This  ingenious  defense  will  be  found  in  Lamb's  essay,  The  Artificial 
Comedy  of  the  Last  Century. 
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tests  that  obtain  in  a  real  world,  especially  the  Puritan 
world  of  Jeremy  Collier.  There  is  a  grain  of  truth  in 
this.  The  Restoration  theatre  presents  an  artificial 
world  inhabited  by  gay  ladies  and  fine  gentlemen. 
They  are  persons  of  idleness,  luxury,  fashion,  extrav- 
agance. With  them  attainment  consists  of  wit,  rail- 
lery, repartee.  With  them  there  are  no  distinctions  of 
worth  or  morals.  Character  in  the  true  sense  does  not 
exist;  persons  are  "walking  bundles  of  manners  and 
customs."11 

It  might  be  asked,  Why  create  a  world  like  this? 
Why  shall  the  stage  not  show  men  as  they  are?  In 
aswer,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  practical  reasons 
why  the  Restoration  stage  was  so  far  removed  from 
reality.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Restora- 
tion stage  was  not  in  a  real  sense  a  public  social  insti- 
tution ;  it  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  private  enter- 
prise. It  was  created  by  Charles,  not  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic in  any  useful  way,  but  as  a  place  where  he  might 
go,  as  he  did,  four  times  a  week  and  have  a  boisterous 
time  with  persons  of  his  own  kind.  Moreover,  for 
many  years  after  the  Restoration  there  were  only  two 
theatres,12  both  in  London  and  both  small  in  size.    Thus 

11  Quoted   from   article  on    Woman  in  Comedy,  Harpers,  Vol.   28,   pp.   507-513. 

12  Charles  II,  in  August,  1660,  authorized  the  erection  of  two  theatres: 
Drury  Lane,  with  Charles  Killigrew  as  manager;  and  Covent  Garden,  with 
Wm.  D'Avenant  as  manager.  The  former  was  under  the  patronage  of  the 
king  himself,  and  the  latter  under  the  patronage  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York.  These  two  theatres  had  the  field  to  themselves  until  1682,  when  the 
companies  were  combined.  For  thirteen  years  but  one  theatre  was  open.  In 
1695  the  actor  Betterton  was  authorized  to  erect  a  new  theatre  called  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  and  in  1705  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  opened  a  third  theatre,  the 
Haymarket.  These  theatres  were  not  large,  an  eighty-pound  house  being 
regarded  as  a  large  one.  (For  a  full  history  of  this  period  see  Watson 
Nicholson's  The  Struggle  for  a  Free  Stage  in  London,  Boston  and  New  York, 
1906.) 
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you  have  a  small  theatrical  constituency,  composed  of 
a  select  class;  and  this  class  were  in  the  main  slavish 
imitators  of  the  French  court  and  hangers-on  of  a  king 
who,  himself  cut  off  from  English  Puritan  influences, 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  very  centre  of  the  gay  life 
of  continental  France.  The  Restoration  theatre  was 
thus  effectually  cut  off  from  the  life  of  normal  Eng- 
land by  the  patronage  of  a  "Frenchified"  king  and  a 
small  group  of  his  followers.  The  Restoration  theatre 
therefore  exhibits  no  responsiveness  nor  responsibility 
to  the  currents  of  public  thought  and  sentiment  of  its 
time,  but  was  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  an  artifi- 
cial world  that  was  acceptable  and  pleasing  to  its 
exclusive  constituency.13 

Now,  shall  the  comedy  which  is  the  product  of  this 
world — a  product  made  for  its  own  exclusive  consump- 
tion— be  judged  by  the  ethical  and  moral  tests  of 
another  and  antagonistic  world  ?  Shall  an  institution 
that  was  more  French  than  English  be  judged  by  Eng- 
lish standards?  Shall  a  stage  that  is  a  fiction  be  ar- 
raigned before  a  court  of  fact? 

This  is  the  best  possible  defense  that  can  be  made 

13  It  is  interesting  to  conjecture  what  would  have  happened  to  comedy  if 
following  the  Restoration  there  had  been  many  theatres — throughout  England, 
as  well  as  in  London ;  and  if  the  theatre  had  been  a  place  of  public  resort, 
and  therefore  more  responsive  to  the  life  and  thought  of  the -time.  Probably 
in  such  case  the  comedy  of  manners  would  never  have  been,  but  in  its  place 
the  resumption  of  the  comedy  of  character  and  humor.  The  development  of 
comedy  in  the  direction  of  artificiality — an  artificiality  that  was  more  an 
English  imitation  of  the  court  life  of  France  than  anything  else — was  due 
primarily  to  the  monopoly  of  the  Restoration  stage  by  Charles  and  his  crowd. 
We  may  be  sure  that  a  democratic  theatre,  even  during  the  Restoration 
period,  would  not  have  strayed  so  far  from  Puritan  ideals  as  was  actually 
the  case. 
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out  for  the  comedy  of  manners."  But  this  case  is 
seriously  injured  by  the  many  professions  of  moral 
intent  and  purpose  which  we  find  scattered  through 
the  prologues,  prefaces,  and  apologies  of  Restoration 
poets,  but  which  professions  are  forgotten  in  practice. 
Dryden  insists  that  poesy  must  be  ''ethical."13  Shad- 
well  declares  that  the  purpose  of  comedy  is  to  "repre- 
hend the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age."16  Congreve  re- 
peats the  aim  of  true  comedy  that  "men  are  to  be 
laughed  out  of  their  vices."17  Vanbrugh  professes  that 
what  he  wrote  was  "in  general  a  discouragement  of 
vice  and  folly. "1S  This  announcement  by  Restoration 
poets  of  an  ethical  aim  negates  the  claim  of  their  il- 
lustrious defender,  Lamb,  who  insisted  that  the  Re- 
storation poets  were  distinguished  by  a  lack  of  any 
such  aim,  and  that  the  world  of  their  comedy  is  an 
unmoral  world.  Moreover,  these  professions  of  a 
moral  intent  make  these  authors  amenable  to  a  moral 
court  when  they  default  in  this  important  matter. 

Some  writers  have  essayed  to  defend  the  Restoration 
poets  against  the  charge  of  Collier  by  citing  their  pro- 

14  John  Palmer's  apology  for  Restoration  comedy  is  neither  so  ingenious 
nor  convincing  as  Charles  Lamb's.  (The  Censor  and  the  Theatre,  1912,  pp. 
30-31).  "Restoration  drama,  as  a  body  of  literature,  was  upon  a  higher 
level  than  drama  had  been  in  this  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
system  of  censorship  down  to,  at  any  rate,  some  twenty  years  ago.  A  good 
deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  and  written  about  Restoration  drama.  It 
has  been  reprobated  as  unclean  by  critics  who  have  never  read  the  plays, 
and  have  taken  their  views,  presumably,  from  professors  of  history  and 
literature  who  confuse  conventional  cynicism  with  pornography.  The  licen- 
tiousness of  the  Restoration  drama  was  a  concession  to  a  harmless  convention 
of  the  time  that  every  one  should  pretend  to  be  more  wicked  than  he  either 
was   or  cared   to   be." 

15  A  Defense  of  an  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy    (1688). 
10  Preface  to  The  Humorists    (1671). 

17  Preface  to  The  Double  Dealer    (1694). 
1S  Vindication  of  The  Relapse    (1698). 
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fessions  of  ethical  purpose.  But  morality  is  more  than 
a  matter  of  announced  principle ;  it  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  practice.  And  when  one  examines  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Restoration  poets  he  must  perforce  discount 
entirely  their  claims  of  ethical  intention. 

If  the  Restoration  dramatists,  in  writing  their  plays 
and  in  later  defending  them,  had  disavowed  ethical 
and  moral  intentions  and  had  left  their  plays  in  an 
unreal  and  artificial  world  where  kind-hearted  Charles 
Lamb  tried  to  place  them,  they  might  have  managed 
to  stand  on  the  ingenious  defense  of  their-  esteemed 
apologist.  But  since  in  writing  they  professed  a  moral 
aim,  and  in  defending  themselves  insisted  upon  that 
aim,  they  placed  themselves  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  court  of  morals  and  they  can  claim  no  right  to  a 
change  of  venue. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Puritan  court  that  tried  and 
convicted  the  comedy  of  manners  in  1698  was  a  pre- 
judiced court,  yet  a  conviction  would  have  been  cer- 
tain in  any  court  of  justice.  Give  the  comedy  of  man- 
ners trial  in  a  court  of  its  own  making  and  its  cause 
is  lost.  Dryden  professed  an  ethical  aim,  but  will  any 
one  claim  that  Dryden's  comedies  betray  that  aim? 
Where  does  Shadwell  "reprehend"  vice  ?  Where  does 
Congreve  "laugh"  any  one  out  of  vice?  Where  does 
Vanbrugh  "discourage"  folly?  Confessed  moralists 
they  were  with  an  ethical  aim,  but  when  challenged  on 
the  ground  of  immorality  the  only  apology  that  has 
ever  been  offered  for  them  is  that  they  were  not  moral- 
ists and  cannot  therefore  be  judged  by  ethical  tests. 

And  so  we  have  the  moral  test  applied  to  the  com- 
edy of  manners.    Again  we  have  art  called  to  account 
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for    straying    too    far    from    the    sound    principles    of 
morality.    It  will  ever  be  so. 

Collier's  attack  indicts  the  comedy  of  manners  in 
four  counts,  as  follows : 

1.  The  plays  are  profane,  smutty,  irreverent, — an 
affront  to  morality  and  religion. 

2.  Since  they  are  so,  they  were  intended  to  be  so; 
therefore,  the  poets  are  champions  of  vice. 

3.  When  compared  morally  with  the  ancient  com- 
edies of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  with  the  comedies  of 
Ben  Jonson,  Restoration  comedy  appears  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

4.  They  are  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  both 
church  and  state. 

The  first  indictment  was  sound  and  has  never  been 
successfully  attacked.  Dryden,  a  shining  mark  for 
Collier,  makes  a  virtual  confession  :  "Mr.  Collier  in 
many  things  has  taxed  me  justly;  and  I  have  pleaded 
guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expressions  of  mine  that  can 
truly  be  argued  of  obscenity,  or  immorality,  and  re- 
tract them."19  The  stage,  declared  Collier,  was  im- 
modest and  profane,  an  enemy  of  religion.  He  com- 
plained that  "vice  is  varnished  over  with  Pleasure,  and 
comes  in  the  shape  of  Convenience ;  that  Lewdness  is 
put  in  a  thriving  condition,  is  given  an  equippage  of 
quality,    and    is   treated    with    ceremony    and    respect 

....  that  their  favorites  are  atheistical  and  their 
fine  Gentlemen  debauched."  The  critic  reaches  a  high 
point  of  righteous  anger  when  he  declares  that  "a  Fine 
Gentleman  is  a  fine  Whoring,  Swearing,  Smutty, 
Atheistical  Man."     The  general  intemperance  of  the 

19  Preface  to   The  Fables    (1700). 
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attack  is  illustrated  in  the  following  sentence :  "Here 
you  have  a  man  of  Breeding  and  Figure  that  Burles- 
ques the  Bible,  Swears,  talks  smut  to  Ladies,  speaks  ill 
of  his  Friend  behind  his  back,  and  betraies  his  Inter- 
est; a  Fine  Gentleman  that  has  neither  Honesty  nor 
Honor,  Good  Nature  nor  Civil  Hypocricy :  fine  only  in 
the  Insignificancy  of  Life,  the  Abuse  of  Religion,  and 
the  Scandals  of  Conversation."  Commenting  on  a  par- 
ticularly vile  passage,  Collier  declares,  "Goats  and 
Monkeys,  if  they  could  speak,  would  express  their 
Brutality  in  such  Language  as  this." 

While  the  critic  justly  criticizes  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  comedy  of  manners,  pointing  out  wherein 
they  are  vile,  indecent,  and  shocking,  yet  many  of  his 
specific  criticisms  are  ill-founded,  as  a  result  chiefly  of 
his  failure  to  understand  dramatic  art,  and  partly  of 
the  intensity  of  his  prejudices.  Many  of  his  criticisms 
go  astray,  as  for  instance,  his  objection  to  a  line  in  Love 
for  Love,  "Your  Samsons  were  strong  dogs  from  the 
beginning."  Here  he  charges  the  author  with  bur- 
lesquing sacred  history.  In  The  Double  Dealer  a  coach- 
man is  named  "Jehu,"  which  Collier  believes  is  an  in- 
tentional affront  to  the  priesthood,  that  being  the 
name  of  one  of  Israel's  high  priests.  He  even  finds 
fault  with  Dryden  for  taking  liberties  with  Jupiter, 
Mahomet,  and  the  Devil.  Justly  does  Dryden  protest 
that  "in  many  places  he  has  perverted  my  words  in 
blasphemy  and  obscenity  of  which  they  were  not 
guilty."20 

An  example  of  many  instances  where  Collier  is 
manifestly   unfair   is   found    in    his   comment   on    The 

a»  Ibid. 
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Double  Dealer,  in  which  play  three  of  the  four  women 
characters  are  "whores" :  "A  great  Compliment  to 
Ladies  of  Quality,  to  tell  them  there  is  not  above  a 
quarter  of  them  honest."  Of  course  it  was  not  in  the 
mind  of  Dryden  to  say  that.  Despite  the  many  blunders 
in  his  specific  criticisms,  however,  the  truth  of  Collier's 
general  indictment  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  comedy 
of  manners  when  arraigned  on  the  general  charge  of 
profanity  and  immortality  can  but  hang  its  head  and 
hold  its  tongue. 

In  complaining  of  the  indecencies  in  prologues  and 
epilogues,  which  were  "sometimes  scandulous  in  the 
last  extreme,"  Collier  anticipates  the  defense  which 
was  later  entered  in  behalf  of  the  comedy  of  manners 
by  Charles  Lamb,  for  he  makes  the  point  that  the  pro- 
logues and  epilogues  are  not  a  part  of  the  play;  that 
the  actors  are  not  on  the  stage ;  that  the  words  are 
addressed  to  the  boxes  and  pit;  and  that  therefore  the 
language  should  be  the  language  of  life.  The  defense 
proposed  by  Lamb  cannot  be  invoked  in  behalf  of  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  for  even  if  one  concedes  Lamb's 
contention  that  the  comedy  of  manners  belongs  to 
another  and  artificial  world,  and  therefore  is  not 
amenable  to  the  ethical  tests  that  obtain  in  a  real 
world,  the  author's  foreword,  addressed  directly  to  the 
audience  and  before  the  artificial  world  is  created,  be- 
longs to  real  life,  and  is  amenable  to  the  moral  and 
ethical  requirements  of  a  real  society.  The  comedy  of 
manners  could  not  stand  trial  under  the  indictment  of 
Collier  if  only  the  prologues  and  epilogues  were  in 
question. 

Sound  as  Collier's  first  indictment  is,  his  second  is 
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groundless.  His  reasoning  that  because  the  comedy  of 
manners  is  vicious  therefore  it  was  intended  to  be  so, 
and  therefore  the  authors  are  the  champions  of  vice,  is 
not  only  unsound  but  unjust  as  well.  After  reciting  a 
bad  scene,  says  Collier,  "What  can  be  the  Meaning  of 
such  a  Representation,  unless  it  be  to  tincture  the 
Audience,  to  extinguish  Shame,  and  make  Lewdness  a 
Diversion  ?  This  is  the  natural  consequence,  and  there- 
fore one  would  think  'twas  the  Intention."  The  Re- 
storation dramatists  did  not  set  out  to  "tincture"  their 
audience;  it  was  already  tinctured.  The  little  com- 
munity of  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  frequented  the 
two  London  theatres  during  the  Restoration  were  not 
contaminated  by  the  theatre.  Rather,  the  reverse  was 
true.  The  undemocratic  stage,  monopolized  by  anti- 
Puritans  and  a  "Frenchified"  court,  was  tinctured  by 
its  constituency.  It  was  a  case  of  authors  writing  down 
to  their  auditors.  The  Restoration  dramatists  in  theory 
held  to  the  true  ideal  of  comedy — that  it  was  funda- 
mentally ethical,  but  they  fell  down  in  practice  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  their  constituency — the  only 
one  open  to  them.  Collier  was  wrong  in  making  a 
personal  fight  on  the  poets.  If  it  was  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  obvious  viciousness  of  the  comedy  of  man- 
ners and  fix  the  responsibility  therefor,  he  should  have 
gone  to  the  real  source  and  cause — the  stage  constitu- 
ency of  the  period.  Given  a  democratic  constituency, 
responsive  to  any  sort  of  idealism,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  the  poets  would  have  lived  up  to 
their  profession  of  the  true  aim  and  ideals  of  the  stage. 

In  the  third  indictment  Collier  is  both  weak  and  in- 
effective.    His  discussion  of  the  ancient  stage  was  so 
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full  of  historical  and  critical  inaccuracies  that  he  be- 
came an  easy  mark  for  his  adversaries.  He  was  like- 
wise ineffective  in  the  fourth  count  of  the  indictment. 
Pleading  for  Puritan  statutes  that  had  been  in  a  state 
of  innocuous  dissuetude  for  half  a  century  could  not 
possibly  have  availed  anything. 

Collier's  case  rested  entirely  on  the  first  count  of  the 
indictment.  Here  he  was  on  solid  ground,  and  despite 
his  intemperance  and  unfairness,  his  basic  position  was 
not  successfully  assailed. 

Collier's  book  created  a-  profound  impression.  Its 
highly  controversial  character,  its  personal  assaults 
upon  the  leading  poets  of  his  time,  and  its  strong  touch 
of  scandal  throughout,  made  it  the  most  talked-of  book 
of  its  time.  Many  were  the  replies  it  provoked.  Of 
the  poets,  Congreve,21  Dryden,"  Vanbrugh,23  Farquhar,24 
and  D'Urfey2  answered.  Their  replies  were  directed 
mainly  against  the  second  and  third  counts  of  Collier's 
indictment,  and  against  his  numerous  glosses  and  mis- 
interpretations of  their  words.  A  lengthy  reply  direct- 
ed against  the  third  count  was  published  by  Sir  John 
Drake.21  Other  replies  were  by  Edward  Filmer27  and 
John  Dennis,2'  the  latter  being  in  the  form  of  a  biting 
satirical  letter  addressed  to  Collier  and  published 
anonymously.      Collier    published    rejoinders   to    Con- 

21  Amendments    of    Mr.    Collier's    False  and   Imperfect  Citations    (1698). 

-Preface  to  The  Fables    (1700). 

-3  A  Short   Vindication  of  The  Relapse,  in   the  preface  of  that   play    (1698). 

24  Adventures  of  Covent   Garden    (169b). 
15  Preface  to   The  Campaigners    (1698). 

26  The  Antient  and  Modern   Stages  Surveu'd    (1699). 
21  Defense  of  Plays    (1707). 

25  In     Original     Letters,     Familiar,    Moral,    and    Critical     (1721). 
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greve,80  Vanbrugh,30  Drake,31  and  Filmer.32  The  effect  of 
the  controversy  was  to  prove  Collier  a  poor  critic,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  first  count  of  his 
indictment. 

On  the  point  as  to  the  effect  of  Collier's  book,  if  any, 
upon  the  stage  and  the  writers  of  stage  plays  there  is 
a  confusing  difference  of  opinion  among  the  critics  and 
historians.  The  older  writers  are  unanimous  in  saying 
that  Collier's  book  was  of  epochal  importance  in  usher- 
ing in  a  reform  movement  which  swept  down  through 
the  eighteenth  century,  affecting  not  only  the  stage, 
but  also  poetry,  the  novel,  the  essay,  and  other  forms 
of  literary  art.  More  recent  writers  are  disposed  to 
deny  the  Collier  tradition. 

Ward,  one  of  our  most  reputable  historians,  insists 
that  "the  force  of  much  of  Jeremy  Collier's  invective 
was  irresistible  ....  Writers  like  Mrs.  Centlivre 
became  anxious  to  reclaim  their  sinners  with  much 
emphasis  in  the  fifth  act ;  and  Colley  Gibber,  while  ac- 
cepting the  same  easy  process  as  a  way  out  of  dramatic 
as  well  as  moral  complications,  may  fairly  be  credited 
with  the  moral  intention  which  he  claims  to  have  kept 
in  view  throughout  his  career  as  a  dramatist.  Steele 
pursued  a  more  definite  moral  purpose  in  his  comedies, 
and  though  he  mistook  the  proper  task  of  comedy  in 
seeking  to  elevate  its  ends,  the  purification  of  manners 
and  with  them  the  morals  of  the  comic  stage  had  now 
begun  in  earnest,  and  the  social  evil  against  which 
Jeremy  Collier  had  contended  had  been  virtually  over- 

2"  A  Defense  of  The  Short   View    (1699). 

K  Reply   to   a   Short    Vindication  of  The  Relapse    (1698). 

31  A   Second  Defense  of  The  Short   View    (1700). 

32  A    Further    Vindication   of  The  Short    View    (1708). 
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come."33  Genest  says  Congreve  in  The  Way  of  the 
World  has  ''indirectly  paid  Collier  the  highest  compli- 
ment; as  that  Comedy  has  no  profaneness  and  less  in- 
decency than  the  rest  of  his  plays."3'  Palmer  marks  a 
change  in  Vanbrugh's  point  of  view  as  shown  in  The 
Provok'd  Wife  (1697).  This  new  treatment  of  mar- 
riage "could  have  appeared  in  no  comedy  of  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh's  predecessors.  We  rub  our  eyes  suddenly 
to  discover  the  morality  of  the  Victorian  fireside  in- 
truding'into  the  morality  of  Spring  Garden."35  Per- 
haps Macaulay36  has  ascribed  to  Collier  more  unquali- 
fied credit  than  has  any  other  critic. 

Especial  weight  attaches  to  the  testimony  of  two 
contemporaries  of  Collier.  Cibber  in  his  Apology  says, 
"his  (Collier)  calling  our  dramatick  Writers  to  this 
strict  account  had  a  very  wholesome  effect  upon  those 
who  writ  after  that  time.  They  were  now  a  great  deal 
more  upon  their  guard ;  Indecencies  were  no  longer 
writ;  and  by  degrees  the  fair  Sex  came  again  to  fill  the 
Boxes  on  the  first  day  of  a  new  comedy,  without  fear 
or  censure."37  Thomas  Davies,  in  his  Dramatic  Miscel- 
lanies, points  out  that  "our  dramatick  poets,  though 
unwilling  to  reform  themselves,  at  last  found,  in  Col- 
lier, a  severe,  but  just,  corrector  of  their  indecencies 
and  blasphemy.     The  physic  he  administered  was  so 

33  A.   W.   Ward,  English  Dramatic  Literature,    1875,  II,  616-617. 

34  John  Genest,  An  Account  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  1832,  II,  134. 
A  review  of  Collier's  Short  View  and  the  attending  controversy  is  found  in 
Vol.  II,   pp.   123-135. 

33  Comedy  of  Manners,   pp.    202-3. 

38  Essay,    Comic    Dramatists   of   the   Restoration. 

37  Apology,  Lowe  Edition,  I,   275. 
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powerful,  that  a  sudden  and  almost  effectual  reforma- 
tion took  place."3" 

As  opposed  to  these  traditional  views  there  is  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  recent  writers  to  deny  the  im- 
portance of  Collier  and  his  book.  Whibley,  in  the  Cam- 
bridge History,  declares  that  Collier's  success  was  "a 
success  of  scandal  and  no  more.  The  poets  bowed  their 
knees  not  an  inch  in  obedience  to  Collier.  They  re- 
plied to  him,  they  went  their  way  ....  T,he  new 
plays  were  of  no  other  fashion  than  the  old."39  This 
writer  further  speaks  of  Collier  as  a  "cat  o'  nine  tails 
of  the  stage,"  and  as  "a  proper  jest  for  an  epilogue." 
Bernbaum  also  thinks  there  is  "a  mistake  in  the  tradi- 
tion" about  Collier.  "His  influence  was,  to  be  sure, 
great  and  beneficent  in  reminding  dramatists  of  all 
schools  that  their  aims  should  be  moral  ....  but 
for  two  generations  his  plea  for  decorum  was  granted 
to  only  a  small  extent.""'    Croissant  gives  Collier  an  un- 

3H  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  1784,  III,  180.  Other  writers  who  speak  favor- 
ably of  Collier's  influence  are:  Mantzius,  A  History  of  Theatrical  Art,  vol. 
V;  Johnson,  Life  of  Congreve;  Scott,  Essay  on  the  Drama;  Moulton,  Shake- 
sjieare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist;  Hazlitt,  Lecture  on  English  Comic  Writers.  The 
list  could  be    further  extended. 

v>  Cambridge   History,   VIII,    Chap.    vi. 

40  The  Drama  of  Sensibility,  pp.  82-3.  The  writer  takes  issue  with  Mr. 
Bernbaum  on  several  points  in  his  discussion  of  Collier  (pp.  79-82).  Bern- 
baum makes  Collier  a  "spiritual  brother"  of  Northbrook  and  Prynne.  "He 
(Collier)  looked  upon  all  dramatists  as  the  favorite  children  of  Satan;  and 
his  ultimate  desire  was  the  abolition  of  the  theatre."  In  Chapter  I  of  the 
Short  View  Collier  at  length  compares  the  Restoration  comedy  with  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  comedies,  and  with  the  comedies  of  Jonson,  Fletcher, 
Shakespeare.  The  whole  logic  of  this  argument  is  that  the  Restoration  poets 
have  strayed  from  the  true  ideals  of  the  comic  stage.  This  is  Collier's  com- 
plaint against  the  stage.  He  is  not  arguing  against  the  stage  on  principle, 
as  Prynne  did.  Collier  speaks  as  a  friend  of  the  stage  and  of  the  stage 
poets.  On  this  point  see  Gosse,  Life  of  Congreve,  (Great  Writers'  Series), 
]  HHH,   p.    101. 
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important  place  and  refers  to  him  as  merely  "a  sign  of 
a  movement. "" 

The  question  of  Collier's  place  in  the  moral  revolu- 
tion and  the  rise  of  sentimental  comedy  is  a  question 
that  cannot  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  authorities,  new 
or  old.  It  is  a  question  that  remains  to  be  settled  by 
an  exhaustive  and  painstaking  study  of  the  whole 
period,  and  especially  of  the  literature  that  immedi- 
ately followed  the  appearance  of  The  Short  View.  This 
no  one  has  as  yet  done.  Enough  evidence  is  at  hand, 
however,  to  show  that  while  many  of  the  older  his- 
torians erred  in  ascribing  to  Collier  the  entire  credit 
(or  blame)  for  the  reformation,  the  more  recent  writ- 
ers have  "reacted"  too  far  from  the  tradition,  and  have 
denied  to  Collier  a  place  of  due  importance  in  the' re- 
form of  literature  that  set  in  about  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Let  us  briefly  review  this  evi- 
dence. 

First,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Collier's  book  struck 
home,  for  we  find  instant  and  studied  replies  coming 
from  the  leading  poets  of  the  time — Dryden,  Congreve, 
Vanbrugh,  Farquhar,  D'Urfey,  and  probably  Wycher- 
ly.42  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  men  of  such  merit 
and  prominence  would  have  gone  into  print  if  Collier 
were  but  a  "cat  o'  nine  tails,"  and  "fit  only  for  a  jest 
in  an  epilogue,"13  as  stated  by  Whibley. 

41  Studies  in  the  Plaiis  of  Colle>i  Cibber,  (Kansas  University  Studies)  1912, 
p.   3  5. 

40  An  anonymous  pamphlet,  A  \'indication  of  the  Stage  (1699),  is  by  Gosse 
attributed  to  Wycherly,  although  the  matter  is  by  no  means  certain.  Not 
less  than  eighteen  books  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  Collier  controversy 
appeared  in  169S,  and  many  others  in  the  years  immediately  following.  (For 
bibliography  see  Cambridge  History,   VIII,  Chap,   vi.) 

43  Contrast     Whibley's     view     with     that     of     Schelling,     also     in     Cambridge 
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Second,  the  influence  of  Collier  can  be  easily  recog- 
nized in  plays  immediately  following  the  appearance 
of  The  Short  View.  The  moral  improvement  in  Cibber 
and  Mrs.  Centlivre  is  pointed  out  by  Ward,  quoted 
above.  Genest  is  doubtless  correct  in  ascribing  the 
moral  improvement  of  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World 
(1698)  to  the  reform  culminating  in  Collier.  In  the 
dedication  of  the  play  the  author  expresses  his  surprise 
at  its  success  "for  but  little  of  it  was  prepared  for  that 
general  taste  which  seems  now  to  be  predominant  in 
the  pallats  of  our  audience.  Those  characters  which 
are  meant  to  be  ridiculed  in  most  of  our  comedies,  are 
of  fools  so  gross,  that  in  my  humble  opinion,  they 
should  rather  disturb  than  divert  the  well-natured  and 
reflecting  part  of  an  audience;  they  are  rather  objects 
of  charity  than  contempt;  and  instead  of  moving  our 
mirth,  they  ought  very  often  to  excite  our  compassion." 
This  criticism  of  the  comedy  of  manners  sounds  more 
like  Collier  than  Congreve.  That  Congreve  has  turned 
over  a  new  leaf  appears  from  the  following:  "If  it 
has  happened  that  in  any  part  of  this  comedy  I  have 
gained  a  turn  of  style,  or  expression  more  correct,  or 
at  least  more  corrigible  than  in  those  which  I  have 
formerly  written,  I  must,  with  equal  pride  and  grati- 
tude, ascribe  it  to  the  honour  of  your  lordship's44  ad- 
mitting me  into  your  conversation."  Congreve  might 
more  candidly  have  ascribed  his  improved  style  to 
Jeremy  Collier.     A  perusal  of  the  play  clearly  shows 

History,  VIII,  Chap.  vi.  "The  artificial  comedy  continued  its  primrose  path 
until  called  to  account  by  the  trumpeted  warnings  of  Jeremy  Collier  and 
the  honest  endeavors  of  Steele  to  redeem  the  fallen  stage,  which  had  now, 
like  a  broken  but  unrepentant  profligate,  been  brought  to  a  reckoning  with 
the  past." 

44  The  Earl  of  Montague,  to  whom  the  play  is  dedicated. 
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that  Congreve  brings  forth  fruit  meet  for  repentance, 
for  the  Way  of  the  World  is  the  cleanest  of  the  Restora- 
tion comedies,  the  character  of  Millamant  being  par- 
ticularly unobjectionable. 

The  effects  of  Collier's  attack  is  also  plainly  evident 
upon  Farquhar,  as  suggested  by  Palmer,  quoted 
above.'5  In  the  preface  of  his  play,  The  Twin  Rivals 
(1703)  he  says:  'The  success  and  countenance  that 
debauchery  has  met  with  in  plays,  was  the  most  severe 
and  reasonable  charge  against  their  authors  in  Mr. 
Collier's  Short  View;  and  indeed  this  gentleman  had 
done  the  drama  considerable  service,  had  he  arraign- 
ed the  stage  only  to  punish  its  misdemeanors,  and  not 
to  take  away  its  life ;  but  there  is  an  advantage  to  be 
made  sometimes  of  the  advice  of  a  enemy,  and  the  only 
way  to  disappoint  his  designs,  is  to  improve  upon  the 
invective,  and  to  make  the  stage  flourish,  by  virtue  of 
that  satire  by  which  he  thought  to  suppress  it."  While 
moral  improvement  is  not  so  apparent  in  Farquhar's 
play  as  in  Congreve's,  there  is  at  least  the  recognition 
by  Farquhar  of  Collier's  influence,  and  a  half-declared 
purpose  of  future  reform.  His  earlier  play,  The  Con- 
stant Couple  (1699)  also  shows  moral  and  sentimental 
tendencies. 

Colley  Cibber,  in  The  Careless  Husband,  (1705),  has 
a  character,  Lord  Manlove,  testify  to  the  improved 
condition  of  the  stage :  "Plays  now,  indeed,  one  need 
not  be  too  much  afraid  of;  for  since  the  late  short- 
sighted view  of  them,  vice  may  go  on  and  prosper;  the 
stage  does  hardly  show  a  vicious  person  speaking  like 

45  For  a  good  discussion  of  this  topic,  see  Palmer's  Comedy  of  Manners, 
1913,   Chap.   vii. 
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himself,  for  fear  of  being  call'd  prophane  for  exposing 
him."  True,  Gibber  is  here  primarily  protesting 
against  the  Short  View™  but  there  is  the  implied  con- 
fession of  improvement,  unwilling  though  it  be. 

The  most  outspoken  acknowledgment  of  Collier's 
influence  by  a  contemporary  is  that  of  Richard  Steele. 
In  speaking  of  his  play,  the  Lying  Lover  (1703),  in  his 
Apology,41  Steele  says:  "Mr.  Collier  had,  about  the  time 
wherein  this  was  published,  written  against  the  immor- 
ality of  the  stage.  I  was  (as  far  as  I  durst  for  fear  of 
witty  men,  upon  whom  he  had  been  too  severe)  a  great 
admirer  of  his  work,  and  took  it  into  my  head  to  write 
a  comedy  in  the  severity  he  required."  Many  essays 
by  Steele  and  Addison,  appearing  in  the  Spectator  and 
the  Tatler,48  show  clearly  the  viewpoint  of  Collier,  and 
helped  to  carry  forward  the  reform. 

An  unmistakable  evidence  of  marked  reform  imme- 
ditely  following  the  appearance  of  Collier's  book  is  the 
quickened  activity  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation 
of  Manners.  This  society  employed  spies  to  sit  dis- 
guised in  the  pit  and  inform  upon  actors  who  violated 
the  old  ordinances  forbidding  profanity.49  Betterton 
and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  were  among  those  fined.60 
Through  the  activities  of  this  society  in  1708  there 
were  convicted  in  London  3299  "lewd  and  scandalous" 
persons  guilty  of  drunkenness,  swearing  and  other  like 

46  In  his  dedication  of  Love  Makes  a  Man  (1701)  Cibber  again  protests 
against  the  Short  View. 

47  Apology,    1714. 

48  Tatler  for  April  16,  1709,  and  Nov.  26,   1709,  are  good  examples. 

49  An  account  of  this  activity  will  be  found  in  Gilden's  Comparison  of  the 
Two  Stages    (1702). 

*°  Krutch,  Joseph  William,  Article  on  Governmental  Attempts  to  Regulate  the 
Stage,  Report  of  Modern  Language  Association,  March,    1923. 
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offenses.  In  January,  1704,  Queen  Anne  issued  a  pro- 
clamation declaring  that  "nothing  be  acted  in  either 
theatre  contrary  to  religion  and  morals."  It  also  went 
on  to  prohibit  the  wearing  of  the  vizor  mask  by 
wom'en,  and  the  presence  of  strangers  on  the  stage 
behind  the  scenes. 

Still  another  indication  of  reform  was  the  activities 
of  the  censor,  Killigrew,  who  Gibber  says  was  "very 
zealous  from  that  time  in  cutting  out  objectionable 
scenes  and  expressions  from  plays  presented  for 
license."51 

Summing  up  the  indications  of  reform  immediately 
following  the  appearance  of  Collier's  Short  View,  we 
list  the  following:  The  immediate  and  pretentious 
replies  of  Congreve,  Dryden,  Farquhar,  and  other 
poets  of  the  time ;  the  apparent  and  admitted  influence 
of  Collier  in  the  plays  of  Mrs.  Centlivre,  Cibber, 
Farquhar,  Congreve,  and  Steele ;  the  quickened  acti- 
vities of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners; 
and  the  increased  zeal  of  the  dramatic  censor. 

Now,  the  writer  does  not  ascribe  all  these  effects  to 
Collier's  book ;  but  rather  to  the  movement  which  cul- 
minated in  his  book.  The  chief  merit  of  The  Short 
View  is  its  timeliness  and  its  vigorous  putting  of  a 
public  sentiment  that  was  ripe  for  expression.  Collier 
was  a  commanding  "voice"52  that  spoke  what  was  in 
many  people's  minds.  His  was  an  amazing  "journal- 
istic success."53  It  was  Collier  who  at  the  right  moment 
focussed  the  public  mind  upon  the  immorality  of  the 

51  Apology.     The  censor  was  Charles   Killeprrew. 

5-  This  expressive  word  is  used  by  Nettleton  in  The  Comedy  of  the  Restora- 
tion and  Eighteenth  Century,   1914,   p.   141. 

53  Palmer,   The  Comedy  of  Manners,    p.    27  5. 
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stage.  He  both  intensified  and  crystalized  public 
sentiment.  The  Short  Vieiv  was  the  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  of  its  day. 

Jeremy  Collier  will  continue  to  hold,  and  rightly  so, 
the  central  dramatic  place  in  the  history  of  the  fise  of 
the  moral  revolution.  They  do  him  wrong  who  claim 
his  "single  book  achieved  the  victory,"34  as  do  also 
those  who  dub  him  "a  proper  subject  for  a  jest  in  an 
epilogue."  A  man  whose  name  appears  with  such 
frequency  in  a  great  literature  cannot  thus  be  disposed 
of  either  way  by  an  epigram. 

54  Fitzgerald,  Percy,  A  New  History  of  the  English  Stage,   p.   1,192. 


IV.   THE  APPROACH  TO  SENTIMENTAL  COMEDY 

— COLLEY  CIBBER 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  pointed  out  that 
Puritan  opposition  to  the  theatre  was  increasingly 
manifest  during  the  years  from  1660  to  1698.  A  study 
of  Restoration  plays,  both  comedies  and  tragedies, 
shows  here  and  there  the  effects  of  this  rising  move- 
ment. True,  the  poets  did  not  fully  surrender  to  their 
critics;  in  fact,  many  of  them  stood  their  ground,  and 
continued  to  write  after  the  accepted  Restoration 
model.  But  now  and  then  a  writer  admitted  characters 
and  scenes  that  were  calculated  to  temper  criticism 
and  to  appeal  to  the  Puritan  taste. 

These  early  indications  of  sentimentalism  have  long 
been  neglected  by  writers  on  this  subject.  It  has  here- 
tofore been  sufficient  to  say  that  Steele  "founded"  or 
"invented"  sentimental  comedy,  and  that  he  got  his 
hint  from  Colley  Cibber.  Thus,  the  popular  belief  is 
that  sentimental  comedy  began  suddenly  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
sentimental  comedy  was  in  process  of  growth  from  the 
very  opening  of  the  theatres  in  1660  and  only  reached 
definite  and  conscious  form  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  apply  the  term,  senti- 
mental comedy,  to  these  early  plays  that  show  only 
incidental  sentimental  tendencies.  Mr.  Bernbaum  has 
rendered  a  valuable  service  in  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  sentimental  point-of-view,  like  the 
romantic  point-of-view,  is  at  all  times  and  everywhere 

39 
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present ;  but  it  is  confusing  to  apply  the  term,  senti- 
mental comedy,  which  has  a  definite  and  historic 
meaning,  to  any  comedy  that  has  a  sentimental 
interest. 

SIR  GEORGE  ETHEREGE 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  one  of  the  earliest  manifes- 
tations of  sentimentalism  is  found  in  a  play  by  George 
Etherege,  the  founder  of  the  comedy  of  manners.  This 
play,  The  Comical  Revenge;  or  Love  in  a  Tub  (1664), 
has  a  sub-plot  built  around  the  conflicting  love  of 
Bruce  and  Beaufort  for  Graciana.  Both  are  honorable 
and  deserving  lovers.  Bruce  has  the  prior  claim  to  the 
girl's  affections,  but  Beaufort  succeeds  him.  The 
rivals  fight  a  duel.  In  the  progress  of  the  encounter 
Bruce  falls  and  disarms  himself.  Beaufort,  unwilling 
to  profit  by  his  antagonist's  misfortune,  assists  him  to 
his  feet  and  restores  him  his  sword.  This  act  of  gener- 
osity tempers  the  anger  of  Bruce,  and  he  refuses  to 
fight  his  benefactor.  Realizing  that  he  has  lost  the 
girl,  and  not  being  willing  to  oppose  so  generous  a 
rival,  the  sentimental  Bruce  falls  upon  his  sword,  in- 
flicting a  supposedly  fatal  wound.  The  injured  lover 
recovers,  however.  Meanwhile,  Aurelia,  the  sister  of 
Graciana,  falls  in  love  with  Bruce,  and  that  gentleman, 
with  little  difficulty,  transfers  his  affections  from 
Graciana  to  her  sister.    Thus  all  ends  happily. 

This  plot  makes  several  advances  toward  senti- 
mental comedy.  First  and  most  important,  the  lovers 
are  single  persons  who  in  the  end  are  properly  mar- 
ried. Also,  there  are  a  number  of  mild  protests  against 
dueling.     Aurelia,  in  concealing  her  passion  for  Bruce, 
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and  disclosing  it  only  when  moved  powerfully  by  a 
sense  of  pity  in  the  presence  of  the  apparently-dying 
hero,  approaches  the  sentimental  heroine.  The  gener- 
ous action  of  Beaufort  in  preserving  the  life  of  his  rival 
on  two  different  occasions  is  highly  commendable.  The 
play,  however,  lacks  the  usual  repentance  and  the 
invariable  vindication  of  virtue  found  in  the  later 
sentimental  comedy. 

The  transfer  of  Bruce's  affections  from  Graciana  to 
Aurelia  calls  to  mind  a  similar  transaction  in  Steele's 
play,  The  Lying  Lover,  where  Bookwit,  at  the  end  of 
the  play,  shifts  his  affections  suddenly  from  Penelope 
to  Victoria.  The  recovery  of  Bruce  from  a  supposedly 
fatal  wound  received  in  a  duel  also  reminds  one  of  the 
recovery  of  Lovemore  in  Steele's  Co?iscious  Lovers. 

The  Comical  Revenge,  called  a  sentimental  comedy 
by  Mr.  Bernbaum,1  well  illustrates  his  confusing  use  of 
that  term.  The  sentimental  interest  in  this  piece  lies 
entirely  within  the  secondary  plot.  The  title,  The  Com- 
ical Revenge;  or  Love  in  a  Tub,  alludes  to  the  purely 
comical  plot  in  which  Sir  Nicholas  Cully,  a  drunken 
fool,  and  Sir  Frederick  Frollick,  a  fop,  contend  for 
possession  of  a  vulgar  widow.  There  is  drinking, 
gambling,  wenching,  vulgarity,  throughout.  That  this 
was  the  main  plot,  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  is  shown 
by  the  title  given  to  the  play ;  and  that  it  was  this  plot, 
rather  than  the  minor  sentimental  one,  that  caught  the 
public  fancy  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  Etherege's 
succeeding  comedies  are  cast  entirely  in  the  comic 
mould. 

1  Drama  of  Sensibility,  i>.  7  1. 
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MRS.  APHRA  BEHN 

Another  writer  who  shows  incidentally  sentimental 
tendencies  is  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Behn.  In  two  plays 
particularly  may  this  influence  be  traced  :  The  Enforc- 
ed Marriage,  or  The  Jealous  Bridegroom  (1670),  and 
The  Town  Fop;  or  Sir  Timothy  Tawdry  (1676). 

In  The  Enforced  Marriage  the  King  of  France  en- 
gages Erminia  to  Alcippus,  his  army  chief.  It  turns 
out  that  the  prince,  Philander,  is  in  love  with  Erminia, 
and  that  the  king's  daughter,  Galatea,  is  engaged  to 
Alcippus.  There  are  the  usual  protestations,  but  the 
hard  will  of  the  king  prevails.  Erminia  and  Alcippus 
are  married,  but  Erminia,  true  to  her  vow  to  Philander, 
shuns  the  bed  of  her  husband.  Philander,  indiscreetly 
visiting  the  chamber  of  Erminia,  is  discovered  by 
Alcippus  in  a  compromising  position.  A  duel  results. 
Alcippus  supposedly  strangles  his  wife  to  death.  There 
is  a  succession  of  distresses.  The  complications  are 
finally  dissolved  by  the  reappearance  of  Erminia,  who 
did  not  die  after  all.  She  is  at  first  thought  to  be  a 
ghost,  and  her  appearance  is  the  occasion  of  the 
repentance  of  her  husband.2  In  the  end  the  mismated 
couples  are  remated,  to  the  joy  of  all.  There  is  too 
much  reliance  upon  intrigue  to  satisfy  the  sentimental 
tradition — not  enough  dependence  upon  poetic  justice 
and  providence.  Then,  too,  the  frequent  bed  room 
scenes  are  offensive.  But,  in  outline,  we  have  the 
sentimental  hero  and  heroine  who  struggle  for  five 

2  This  scene  is  a  palpable  imitation  of  the  ghost  scene  in  Hamlet.  Upon 
the  second  appearance  of  the  supposed  apparition,  Alcippus  exclaims,  "Look 
where  she  comes  again!" 
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acts,    against   ill-fate   in    love,    to    be   rewarded    with 
deserved  happiness  in  the  end. 

Mrs.  Behn  must  be  credited  with  a  new  definition  of 
adultery,  the  main-stay  of  the  comedy  of  manners. 
Philander,  the  prince,  calls  it  a  "sin  that  would  damn 
us  all." 

In  The  Town  Fop  (1676)  Mrs.  Behn  again  seriously 
inveighs  against  enforced  marriage.3  Lord  Plotwell,  a 
harsh  guardian,  engages  his  ward,  Bellmour,  to  Diana. 
It  is  a  mismatch.  The  hero,  Bellmour,  protests  the 
proposed  marriage,  kneels  to  his  guardian,  prays, 
weeps, — all  to  no  avail.  He  considers  suicide.  In  the 
end,  he  bows  to  his  hard  fate,  but  deserts  Diana  in  the 
nuptial  chamber.  He  plunges  into  the  depths  of  sin, 
and  Diana,  in  revenge  for  her  desertion,  throws  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  first  man  she  meets;  but  is  saved 
from  ruin  when  the  supposed  man  turns  out  to  be  a 
woman  in  disguise.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  distress, 
but  finally  all  turns  out  well  through  the  unaccount- 
able relenting  of  the  guardian  in  the  fifth  act.  The 
enforced  marriage  is  annulled  and  the  couples  rightly 
matched. 

Mrs.  Behn  anticipates  the  sentimentalists  in  her 
attack  upon  dueling.  Sir  Tawdry,  the  fop,  engages 
himself  to  fight  a  duel,  but  backs  out.  A  friend  tries 
to  spur  him  to  a  defense  of  his  honor.  "My  honor! 
'Tis  but  custom  that  makes  it  honourable  to  fight  duels 

....  Is't  not  enough,  that  I  am  affronted,  have 
my  mistress  taken  away  before  my  face,  hear  myself 

•This  play  is  founded  on  The  Miseries  of  Enforc'd  Marriage  (1607)  by 
George  Wilkins. 
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call'd  dull,  common  Man,  and  the  rest? — but  I  must 
after  all  give  him  leave  to  kill  me  too,  if  he  can — And 
this  is  your  damn'd  honourable  English  way  of  show- 
ing a  Man's  Courage."' 

There  is  a  servant  of  sentimental  tendencies  named 
Trusty  who  may  be  the  prototype  of  Steele's  servant 
of  that  name. 

While  Mrs.  Behn  shows  a  number  of  sentimental 
tendencies,  she  belongs,  on  the  whole,  clearly  to  the 
Restoration  school.  There  is  the  old  type  of  woman, 
the  low  conception  of  matrimony,  the  weakness  for 
bedroom  scenes,  and  the  freedom  of  speech  which 
characterize  the  comedy  of  manners.  In  The  Town 
Fop  we  have  the  virtue  of  simple-minded  Phyllis  wan- 
tonly outraged  by  Sir  Tawdry  by  means  of  a  sham 
marriage  arranged  for  by  a  servant.  The  old  sinner  is 
neither  rebuked  nor  punished — not  even  by  the  hero, 
Bellmour,  who  is  a  brother  of  the  wronged  girl. 

Although  Mrs.  Behn  holds  a  subordinate  place 
among  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  Restoration,  she 
makes  a  greater  approach  toward  sentimental  comedy 
than  any  other  writer  of  her  day.  It  is  no  little  contri- 
bution to  the  rise  of  the  new  school  to  be  among  the 
first  to  satirize  enforced  marriage  and  dueling — two 
subjects  that  play  such  a  large  part  in  the  sentimental 
comedy  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

4  The  weight  of  Sir  Tawdry's  words  is  greatly  reduced  by  that  gentleman's 
lack  of  character.  Mrs.  Behn  evidently  did  not  want  to  be  taken  too  seriously, 
for  her  preacher  is  consistently  a  comic  character.  The  sentimentalists  put 
their  sermons  in  the  mouths  of  persons  deliberately  prepared  in  character  for 
such  earnest  action.  When  Richard  Steele,  in  The  Conscious  Lovers,  wished  to 
preach  against  the  "tyrant  custom"  of  dueling,  he  chose  Bevil,  a  fine  and 
heroic  character,  as  his  mouthpiece. 
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SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  like  his  contemporary,  Colley 
Cibber,  occasionally  yielded  to  the  rising  demand  for 
decency  in  plays,  but  never  committed  himself  defin- 
itely to  the  cause  of  reform.  The  moral  and  senti- 
mental interest  in  his  plays  is  therefore  in  the  nature 
of  experiments  with  public  taste.  His  first  play,  The 
Relapse  (1696),  written  as  a  sequel  to  Cibber's  first 
play,  Love's  Last  Shift,5  develops  Cibber's  heroine  as 
a  sentimental  character  and  brings  her  off  triumphant 
in  a  determined  assault  upon  her  virtue.  Not  willing, 
however,  to  trust  success  entirely  to  the  decent  element 
of  his  audience,  Vanbrugh  makes  a  palpable  appeal  to 
the  vulgar  crowd  by  having  the  hero  succumb  to  the 
allurements  of  a  fine  lady.  The  play  is  liberally 
sprinkled  with  loose  talk  and  unseemly  situations. 

His  second  play,  The  Provok'd  Wife  (1697),  is  writ- 
ten in  the  old  free  style  of  the  comedy  of  manners  and 
was  blamed  by  the  "graver  sort"  for  the  "looseness  of 
the  Scenes  and  the  unguarded  freedom  of  the 
Dialogue."  Thus  Vanbrugh's  occasional  excursions 
into  the  moral  and  sentimental  realm  were  neutralized 
by  his  prevailing  coarseness.6 

5  Vanbrugh  and  Cibber  brought  out  their  first  plays  during  the  same  year, 
1696,  Vanbrugh's  play  being  a  sequel  to  Cibber's.  They  collaborated  in  a 
later  play  brought  out  by  Cibber,   The  Provok'd  Husband    (1728). 

fi  The  writer  of  the  biographical  sketch  which  introduces  the  1776  edition 
of  Vanbrugh's  plays  deplores  the  fact  that  "this  agreeable  writer  had  not 
discovered  his  wit,  without  any  Mixture  of  that  Licentiousness,  which,  tho'  it 
pleased,  tended  to  corrupt  the  Audience."  (Vol.  I,  p.  4).  Vanbrugh  admits 
the  justice  of  these  complaints  by  changing  an  objectionable  scene  in  the 
fourth  act  where,  in  the  original  piece,  he  had  a  rake  act  dishonorably  in  the 
habit  of  a  clergyman.  In  the  amended  scene  he  "put  the  debauchee  into  the 
undress  of  a  Woman  of  Quality,  by  which  means  the  Follies  he  exposed  in 
the  Petticoat,  appeared  to  the  Audience  innocent  and  entertaining."  This 
amended  scene  appeared   in   the   published   play   in    1725. 
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The  play  in  which  Vanbrugh  makes  his  most  earnest 
sally  into  the  sentimental  field  is  Esop  (1697).  This 
play  "contains  a  great  deal  of  general  satire,  and 
useful  morality;  notwithstanding,  it  met  with  but  a 
cold  reception  from  the  audience,  and  its  run  ended  in 
nine  nights. "s  The  deliberate  moral  purpose  of  the 
author  is  announced  in  the  prologue — 

Gallants,  we  never  yet  produced  a  Play 
With  greater  Fears  than  this  we  act  today; 

No  Hero,  no  Romance,  no  Plot,  no  Show, 
No  Rape,  no  Bawdy,  no  Intrigue,  no  Beau; 
There's  nothing  in  it  which  we  used  to  please  you; 
With  downright  dull  instruction  we're  to  tease  you; 
The  Stage  turns  pulpit,  and  the  World's  so  fickle, 
The  Play  House  in  whim  turns  Conventicle. 
But  Preaching  here  must  prove  a  hungry  Trade; 
The  Patentee  will  find  it  so,  I'm  afraid: 

Sermons  have  never  borne  the  Price  of  Plays. 
The  chief  moral  purpose  of  this  piece  is  to  satirize 
compulsory  marriage.  Learchus,  for  his  own  political 
advancement,  engages  his  daughter,  Euphonia,  to 
Esop,  a  ruling  courtier.  Although  Esop  is  a  man  of 
true  character,  possessing  "a  soul  with  Beauty  in  it," 
Euphonia  detests  his  "ill  face"  and  declares  she  would 
rather  marry  a  monkey.  Esop  is  especially  unaccept- 
able because  of  physical  deformity — he  is  a  hunch- 
back.1' Euphonia's  manly  ideal  is  satirically  declared 
by  Learchus  to  be  one  with  a  "Wig  full  of  Pulvolio,  a 

7  Waterhouse    sees    in    Esop    the    "first    sign    of   the   sentimentalizing   of   the 

comedy   of  manners."      Anglia,  XXX,   157. 

s  Editor's  note,  ed.  Vanbrugh's  Plays,   1776,  I,  p.  6,  wrongly  numbered  "8." 
,J  Here    is    a    case    of    what    the    sentimentalists    later    called    "rescuing"    a 

character. 
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Pocket  full  of  Dice,  a  Heart  full  of  Treason,  a  Mouth 
full  of  Lies,  a  Belly  full  of  Drink,  a  Carcaise  full  of 
Plaisters,  a  Tail  full  of  Pox,  and  a  Head  full  of — 
Nothing/'  Doris,  Euphonia's  niece,  catalogues  the 
manly  qualities  as  follows:  "tall,  straight,  young, 
vigorous,  good  clothes,  long  Perriwig,  clean  Linen. " 
These  two  girls,  the  only  females  in  the  piece,  through- 
out satirize  the  womanly  habit  of  judging  men  by 
external  standards.  Esop  rebukes  them  :  "You  should 
not  always  chuse  by  the  Outside  alone;  believe  me, 
fair  Damsel,  a  fine  Perriwig  keeps  many  a  Fool's  head 
from  the  Weather."  Oronces,  Euphonia's  lover,  meets 
the  girl's  requirements.  He  is  described  as  having 
"wit  and  beauty,"  as  being  "graceful,"  and  as  "pos- 
sessing all  the  virtues  that  compose  a  true  hero." 

The  sentimental  interest  in  the  piece  results  from 
the  helplessness  of  Euphonia  and  Oronces  in  the  face 
of  difficulty.  The  hero  seems  to  have  no  ingenuity, 
the  heroine  no  intuition.  Sentimentally,  she  resigns 
herself  to  Fate,  declaring  "our  Stars  are  bent  to  oppo- 
sition." Then,  too,  she  shrinks  from  disobliging  a 
tyrannical  father.  Doris,  the  practical-minded  nurse, 
would  rescue  them  if  they  would  but  listen,  but  they 
drift  along  undecisively,  until  the  wedding  hour 
arrives;  and  calamity  is  only  averted  then  by  the  gen- 
erous Esop  stepping  aside  and  uniting  the  hands  of  the 
lovers.  Of  course  there  are  tears,  and  the  heroine 
falls  upon  her  knees  before  Esop  and  expresses  her 
gratitude. 

The  writer  agrees  with  Waterhouse  that  in  this  play 
we  have  many  of  the  elements  of  sentimental  comedy. 
The  helpless   lovers  who   drift  toward   calamity,   the 
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ingenious  servant  (nurse  in  this  case)  who  fruitlessly 
urges  the  lovers  to  action,  the  determined  father,  and 
the  generous  character  who  unexpectedly  clears  up 
the  complications  at  the  close  by  an  act  of  self- 
abnegation — are  the  stock  characters  around  which 
the  developed  sentimental  comedy  was  later  formed. 

GEORGE  FARQUHAR 

George  Farquhar  in  two  plays  makes  some  approach 
to  the  sentimental.  In  A  Constant  Couple;  or  A  Trip 
to  the  Jubilee,  Angelica,  a  young  girl  who  successfully 
defends  her  virtue  against  the  assaults  of  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,  the  beau  of  the  piece,  approaches  the  type  of 
heroine  found  in  later  sentimental  comedy,  but  she 
does  not  arouse  the  reader's  pity,  nor  do  her  circum- 
stances throw  her  into  any  distress.  In  fact,  the  whole 
scene  between  her  and  Sir  Harry  is  kept  in  the  realm  of 
the  comic  by  the  mutual  misunderstanding  that  exists 
between  them.  Sir  Harry  takes  Angelica  to  be  the 
conventional  Restoration  mistress  who  is  simply  mouth- 
ing words  about  her  virtue  and  honor.  On  the  other 
hand,  Angelica  takes  Sir  Harry  to  be  a  gentleman  and 
a  sincere  suitor  of  her  hand.  As  a  result  of  this  mis- 
understanding a  situation  that  otherwise  would  be 
serious  turns  out  to  be  comical. 

Sir  Harry's  "conversion"  in  the  last  act  also  makes 
an  approach  to  the  sentimental,  but  the  serious  effect 
is  spoiled  by  the  suspicion  that  his  is  not  a  genuine 
conversion.  Besides  its  suddenness,  one  cannot  see 
sufficient  cause  for  it.  His  situation  is  that  he  must 
either  marry  Angelica  or  fight  a  duel.  The  most  con- 
sistent thing  for  Sir  Harry  to  do  would  be  to  fight  the 
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duel,  for  he  has  had  experience  in  that  line,  having 
had  to  flee  France  for  killing  his  man  in  such  an  en- 
counter. But,  to  our  surprise,  he  decides  to  marry  the 
girl.  The  whole  scene,  which  has  sentimental  possi- 
bilities, is  studiously  kept  in  the  realm  of  the  comic. 
Reasons  Sir  Harry:  "Here  am  I  brought  to  a  very 
pretty  dilemma;  I  must  commit  murder  or  matrimony! 
Which  is  best,  now  ?  A  license  from  Doctor's  Common, 
or  a  sentence  from  Old  Bailey?  If  I  kill  my  man,  the 
law  hangs  me ;  If  I  marry  my  woman,  I  hang  myself. 
But,  damn  it!  Cowards  dare  fight;  I'll  marry,  that's 
the  most  daring  of  the  two.  So  my  dear  cousin  Angel- 
ica, have  at  you."  And  so  Sir  Harry  marries  Angelica, 
and  the  audience  must  have  laughed  good-naturedly. 

In  The  Tivin  Rivals  (1702),  Farquhar  makes  consid- 
erable advance  in  sentimentalism.  Here  he  has  two 
virtuous  females,  Constance  and  Aurelia,  who  preserve 
their  innocence  against  Wouldbe,  a  villain,  and  Rich- 
more,  a  beau.  The  last  act  marks  the  "repentance"  of 
the  beau,  Richmore,  and  his  marriage  to  Clelia,  whom 
earlier  in  the  play  he  seduced  and  deserted.  We  note 
the  same  weakness  in  the  plot  here  that  we  have  in  the 
conversion  of  Sir  Harry.  It  all  comes  about  too  sud- 
denly and  too  easily.  Richmore  comes  face  to  face 
with  Trueman,  whose  lady  love,  Aurelia,  the  spark 
has  tried  to  rape.  They  draw  swords  and  are  about 
to  fight  a  duel.  Trueman  justly  upbraids  Richmore, 
whereupon  the  latter  asks  forgiveness,  which  is 
promised,  on  one  condition — that  Richmore  marry 
Clelia.  Richmore  demurs  and  exclaims:  "  'Tis  in- 
famous" !  Thereupon  Trueman :  "No,  by  heavens, 
'tis  justice!  and  what  is  just  is  honorable:  if  promises 
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from  man  to  man  have  force,  why  not  from  man  to 
woman  ?  Their  very  weakness  is  the  charter  of  their 
power,  and  they  should  not  be  injured  because  they 
cannot  return  it."  Finally,  Richmore  yields,  "True- 
man,  I  have  injured  thee,  and  Clelia  I  have  wronged." 

Trueman — Wronged  indeed,  sir;  and  to  aggravate  the 
crime,  the  fair  afflicted  loves  you  ....  She  wept,  the 
injured  Innocence  wept  ....  her  moving  softness 
pierced  my  heart     .... 

Richmore — Your  youthful  virtue  warms  my  breast,  and 
melts  it  to  tenderness. 

Trueman — Indulge  it,  sir;  justice  is  noble  in  any  form; 
think  of  the  joys  and  raptures  will  posess  her  when    .... 
you,  the  dear  dissembler,  the  man  she  loves,  the  man  she 
gave  for  lest,  to  find  him  true,  returned,  and  in  her  arms. 

Richmore — No  new  possession  can  give  equal  joy.  It 
shall  be  done. 

Trueman — So  is  this  not  better  than  cutting  throats?  I 
have  got  my  revenge,  and  the  lady  will  have  hers  without 
bloodshed. 

These  are  entirely  new  sentiments  on  the  English 
stage,  and  are  destined  to  be  repeated  in  a  score  of 
plays.  "What  is  just  is  honorable,"  "her  moving  soft- 
ness pierced  my  heart,"  "your  youthful  virtues  warm 
my  breast,"  "justice  is  noble  in  any  form," — these  ex- 
pressions clearly  herald  the  coming  of  a  new  spirit  on 
the  English  stage. 

The  drop  of  the  curtain  finds  every  unworthy  char- 
acter defeated,  and  every  worthy  character — including 
even  Teague,  a  servant  of  the  low  order — rewarded. 

Farquhar  gives  us  in  the  merchant,  Fairbank,  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  generous  characters  who  go  out 
of  their  way  to  relieve  the  financial  distresses  of  needy 
strangers. 
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There  is  one  situation  in  this  play  that  is  entirely 
new — the  marriage  of  a  "converted"  beau  to  his 
deserted  mistress.  This  scene  was  not  intended  to  be 
taken  seriously,  as  Farquhar  tells  us  in  his  preface : 
"I  see  nothing  but  what  is  very  general  in  his  (Rich- 
more's)  character,  except  his  marrying  his  own  mis- 
tress; which  by  the  way,  he  never  did,  for  he  was  no 
sooner  off  the  stage  but  he  changed  his  mind,  and  the 
poor  lady  is  still  in  statu  quo."  This  statement  by  the 
author  shows  that  he  did  not  make  a  sincere  effort  to 
reform  the  stage.  He  did  insert  a  few  sentimental 
scenes,  and  he  did  raise  the  level  of  his  plays  morally, 
but  he  did  this  in  recognition  of  a  changing  public 
taste.  He  did  not  take  his  innovations  seriously,  and 
he  did  not  want  them  to  be  so  taken  by  his  readers. 
He  was  not  ready  to  desert  the  comic  muse,  but  he  was 
willing  to  dress  her  in  less  tawdry  fashion.  Farquhar 
properly  belongs  with  the  comic  writers  of  the  Restora- 
tion, but  he  did  point  the  way  toward  reform,  and  he 
does  give  us  a  hint  of  the  new  comic  type  carried 
forward  by  Steele,  Kelly,  and  Cumberland. 

MRS.  SUSANNA  CENTLIVRE 

An  important  figure  in  the  rise  of  sentimental 
comedy  was  Susanna  Centlivre.  Since  most  of  her 
plays  appeared  after  Steele's  Lying  Lover  (1703), 
only  one  will  be  reviewed  here.  The  Gamester  (1705) 
is  one  of  the  first  plays  to  assail  the  popular  vice  of 
gaming.  In  sentimental  interest  it  is  greater  than 
Gibber's  Love's  Last  Shift  (1696)  and  quite  equal  to 
Cibber's  Careless  Husband  (1704).  Valere  is  a  young 
man  of  the  town  whose  weakness  is  gaming.     He  is 
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unable  to  resist  temptation,  breaking  all  his  promises 
to  his  father  and  his  sweetheart,  Angelica.  For  four 
acts  he  continues  his  career,  borrowing  money,  repuls- 
ing his  creditors,  losing  all  at  the  gaming  table.  Fin- 
ally, his  father  gives  him  a  last  chance ;  he  proposes 
to  pay  his  debts  provided  he  will  marry  Angelica,  and 
quit  his  gambling.  Angelica  is  a  sentimental  maiden 
who  greatly  loves  the  young  man.  Although  he  has 
broken  all  his  previous  vows  to  her,  she,  too,  gives  him 
a  last  chance.  As  a  token  of  her  faith  in  him  she  gives 
him  a  picture  of  herself,  set  in  diamonds.  The  young 
hero  does  not  keep  his  vow,  but  goes  straight  to  the 
gaming  table.  Angelica,  hearing  that  he  is  there,  dis- 
guises herself  as  a  man,  goes  to  the  place,  and  engages 
Valere  in  the  game.  Luck  deserts  the  young  man,  and 
he  is  soon  stripped  of  his  money.  He  pawns  his  watch, 
then  his  ring,  and  finally  the  picture  of  Angelica. 
Losing  all,  Valere  returns  home,  and  realizing  what 
he  has  done,  becomes  dejected.  He  goes  to  the  home 
of  Angelica  to  try  to  make  amends.  The  girl  asks  for 
the  picture.  Valere  and  his  servant  make  up  an 
extravagant  lie  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  picture, 
whereupon  she  boldly  presents  it  to  the  astonished 
gaze  of  the  young  man.  He  sees  certain  ruin,  and  re- 
signs himself  to  his  fate.  At  this  moment  Sir  Thomas 
Valere  arrives  with  a  lawyer  to  sign  the  marriage 
papers  between  his  son  and  Angelica.  He  announces 
that  he  has  conferred  upon  the  boy  an  income  of  2000 
pounds  a  year,  but  when  told  of  the  boy's  perfidy  he 
flies  into  a  rage,  disinherits  him,  and  casts  him  out  of 
doors.  A  distressing  scene  follows.  Young  Valere 
berates  himself  for  his  duplicity,   remarks  upon  the 
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justice  of  his  fate,  tearfully  relinquishes  his  claim  to 
the  young  woman  and  to  his  father's  estate,  and  starts 
to  leave  the  country  to  join  the  army.  Here  the  heart 
of  Angelica  melts,  she  calls  him  back,  forgives  him, 
and  receives  him  back  again.  Of  course  young  Valere 
renounces  gambling,  decries  his  former  mode  of  life, 
and  makes  fervent  promises  to  live  a  life  of  rectitude 
henceforth. 

The  general  outlines  of  sentimental  comedy  are  here 
seen.  Vice  is  shown  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  over- 
throwing it  in  the  last  act.  Entertainment  is  subordin- 
ated to  the  evangelistic  desire  to  convert  the  sinner, 
and  to  denounce  his  sin.  Tears  are  provoked — tears 
of  sympathy  in  the  first  place  over  the  sad  plight  of 
the  hero,  which  later  turn  to  tears  of  joy  at  his  glorious 
conversion. 

WILLIAM  CONGREVE 

Although  William  Congreve  took  no  steps  in  the 
direction  of  sentimental  comedy,  he  must  be  mentioned 
here  as  showing  clearly  the  influence  of  the  moral 
movement  and  of  Jeremy  Collier's  attack.  In  his  first 
comedies,  The  Old  Bachelor  (1692-3),  The  Double 
Dealer  (1693),  and  Love  for  Love  (1695),  he  writes  on 
the  Restoration  level.  All  of  these  plays  were  bitterly 
assailed  by  Jeremy  Collier  in  his  Short  View.  Con- 
greve seems  to  have  been  more  hurt  by  Collier's  criti- 
cisms than  any  other  of  the  poets.  Macaulay  says  that 
Collier's  criticisms,  together  with  the  failure  of  The  Way 
of  the  World,  caused  the  early  retirement  of  the  author 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty.in     As  a  result  of  Collier's 

10  Essay,   Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration. 
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criticisms  we  may  fairly  assume  that  Congreve  had 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  in  Writing  The  Way  of  the 
World,  which  is  the  least  objectionable  morally  of  all 
the  comedies  of  manners.11  "That  it  succeeded  on  the 
stage,  was  almost  beyond  my  expectations,"  he  tells 
us  in  the  dedication  of  the  play,  "for  but  little  of  it  was 
prepared  for  that  general  taste  which  seems  now  to  be 
predominant  in  the  palates  of  our  audience."  Although 
Congreve  seemed  willing  to  improve  his  plays  morally, 
he  holds  to  the  old  comic  theory,  as  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  the  prologue  : 

Some  plot  we  think  he  has,  and  some  new  thought; 
Some  humor,  too,  no  farce;  but  that's  a  fault. 
Satire,  he  thinks,  you  ought  not  to  expect; 
For  so  reformed  a  town  who  dares  correct? 
To  please,  this  time,  has  been  his  sole  pretense, 
He'll  not  instruct,  lest  it  should  give  offense. 
Should  he  by  chance  a  knave  or  fool  expose, 
That  hurts  none  here,  sure  here  are  none  of  those. 

In  the  fourth  line  above  we  have  an  allusion  to  the 
Collier  controversy  and  its  effect  upon  the  public.  "To 
please"  and  not  "to  instruct"  is  Congreve's  purpose, 
and  yet  it  is  significant  that  in  the  first  year  of  the 
new  century  we  have  a  major  poet  of  the  Restoration 
school  announcing  his  conversion  to  a  new  and  higher 
comic  ideal.  The  vogue  of  the  comedy  of  manners  is 
broken ;  the  way  is  at  last  open  for  the  rise  of  a  new 
oomic  species. 

TRAGIC  WRITERS— OTWAY,  ROWE,  HILL 

The    tragedy    of   the    late    seventeenth    and    early 
eighteenth  centuries  also  showed  the  rise  of  sentiment- 

11  See  also   Genest,  History  of  the  Stage,  II,  224. 
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alism.  The  Onimia  of  Otway's  Orphan  (1680)  is  in 
many  respects  the  prototype  of  Indiana,  the  typical 
heroine  of  sentimental  comedy.  Onimia  was  left  in 
infancy  by  the  death  of  her  parents  to  Acosta,  who 
reared  her  as  his  own  daughter.  Acosta's  twin  sons, 
Castalia  and  Polydore,  both  fall  in  love  with  the  girl. 
The  elder,  Castalia,  is  the  favored  one,  and  secretly 
marries  her.  The  couple  arrange  for  him  to  visit  her 
chamber  over  night.  Polydore  overhears  the  agree- 
ment and  anticipates  his  elder  brother,  not  knowing 
that  they  are  married.  Castalia  is  turned  away  from 
his  wife's  door  by  the  maid  when  he  arrives  later.  The 
next  day  Castalia  is  irreconcilable  over  his  wife's 
harsh  treatment  of  him.  When  he  learns  of  Polydore's 
conduct  with  his  wife  he  challenges  him  to  a  duel,  and 
deliberately  ends  his  own  life  by  running  on  his 
brother's  sword.  His  reason  for  so  doing  is  that  he 
blames  himself  for  concealing  from  his  brother  the 
fact  of  his  marriage  to  Onimia.  He  thus  sentimentally 
assumes  the  blame  for  the  terrible  mistake.  When 
Onimia  learns  that  she  has  thus  been  wronged  by  her 
husband's  brother  she  drinks  poison.  To  complete  the 
tragedy,  Polydore  falls  upon  his  own  sword. 

This  play  marks  an  important  development  in  the 
drama  of  the  time.  Theretofore,  heroes  had  com- 
mitted adultery  with  impunity.  To  make  a  married 
man  a  cuckold  was  the  surest  way  to  the  applause  of 
the  audience.  But  here  adultery  is  represented  as  a 
heinous  and  unpardonable  sin,  to  be  punished  by 
death. 

A  later  tragic*  writer,  Nicholas  Rowe,  maintains  this 
moral   advance  and   carries  sentimentalism  to  a  still 
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further  point.  In  his  famous  play,  The  Fair /Penitent 
(1703),  Altamont,  the  hero,  is  a  poor  but  worthy  son 
of  a  deceased  Italian  nobleman.  Befriended  by 
Sciolto,  a  rich  man,  he  is  engaged  to  marry  that  gentle- 
man's daughter,  Calista.  Although  the  girl  highly 
esteems  the  worthy  young  man,  her  guilty  affections 
are  fixed  upon  Lothario,  a  rejected  suitor.  Anger  over 
his  rejection  and  jealousy  over  Altamont's  success 
leads  Lothario  to  corrupt  Calista  before  her  marriage. 
Their  guilt  is  found  out.  Altamont  kills  Lothario,  both 
Calista  and  Sciolto  commit  suicide,  and  Altamont  dies 
of  a  broken  heart.  The  play  abounds  in  moralizing 
about  the  sin  of  illicit  love,  and  concludes  with  these 
lines: 

By  such  examples  we  are  taught  to  prove, 
The  sorrows  that  attend  unlawful  love ; 
Death  or  some  worse  misfortunes,  soon  divide 
The  injur'd  bridegroom  from  his  guilty  bride: 
If  you  would  have  the  nuptial  union  last, 
Let  virtue  be  the  bond  that  ties  it  fast. 

In  Rowe's  more  famous  tragedy,  Jane  Shore  (1713), 
the  same  theme  is  treated.  Jane,  the  mistress  of  a 
deceased  king,  Edward,  is  pursued  by  Hastings,  a 
courtier  of  Gloster,  the  protector.  Aicia,  the  deserted 
mistress  of  Hastings,  driven  by  jealousy,  deceives 
Gloster  into  the  belief  that  Hastings  and  Jane  are 
disloyal  to  his  plans  of  seizing  the  throne.  The  Pro- 
tector executes  Hastings  and  drives  Jane  into  the 
streets,  brands  her  with  infamy,  and  forbids  anyone 
upon  pain  of  death  to  give  her  food  or  aid.  After  days 
of  suffering  the  woman  is  aided  by  her  husband,  dis- 
guised as  a  servant,  and  Bellmour.    These  men,  under 
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the  king's  orders,  are  led  away  to  be  executed,  and 
Jane  is  left  to  die  in  the  streets.  All  these  tragic  events 
are  represented  as  resulting  from  the  unfaithfulness  of 
Jane.  The  play  ends  with  these  lines  spoken  by  Bell- 
mour  just  before  he  is  executed  : 

Let  those  who  view  this  sad  example  know, 
What  fate  attends  the  broken  marriage  vow; 
And  teach  their  children  in  succeeding  times 
Xo  common  vengeance  waits  upon  these  crimes, 
When  such  severe  repentance  could  not  save, 
From  want,  from  shame,  and  an  untimely  grave. 

The  lesson  is  heightened  by  the  worthiness  of  Jane 
throughout  the  action  of  the  piece.  Her  sins  are  in  the 
past,  and  during  the  play  she  is  penitent  and  virtuous. 
Her  wronged  husband  forgives  her,  and  she  has  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  the  reader  throughout.  .  But 
there  is  no  escaping  fate.  Her  sin  is  unpardonable. 
Not  only  must  she  die,  but  also  her  innocent  husband, 
and  Bellmour,  and  Hastings,  and  everyone  who  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  her. 

A  tragic  writer  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  that 
carried  sentimentalism  still  further  was  Aaron  Hill. 
In  his  Fair  Constant  (1709)  Elfred,  the  young  wife  of 
Athelwold,  carries  on  an  amour  with  the  king.  Her 
guilt  is  discovered,  and  in  consequence  she  commits 
suicide ;  likewise  her  husband.  Ordgar,  the  go-be- 
tween, is  slain.  Everybody  concerned  in  the  affair 
dies  except  the  most  guilty,  the  king,  who  is  sentiment- 
ally spared,  supposedly  on  the  theory  that  the  king  can 
do  no  wrong.  The  estimate  of  woman  and  wife  in  this 
play  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  comedy  of 
manners: 
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Wife  was  the  gift  of  Heaven  to  make  earth  smile< 
When  in  his  Maker's  likeness,  man  first  rose, 
And  wand'ring  angels  gaz'd  on  the  new  form, 
Proclaiming  him  perfection's  utmost  boast, 
To  prove  his  glorious  power  unlimited, 
El'n  from  the  late-made  man,  man's  mighty  Maker 
Stamp'd  a  new  form,  still  nearer  to  his  own; 
That  form  was  Woman,  and  that  woman  wife. 
Woman,  like  sweet  May  dews  on  summer's  droughts, 
Breathes  her  all-softening  influence;  peace  and  rest 
Are  woman's  gifts  to  man;  when  toils,  and  cares 
Have  worn  our  weary  souls,  woman,  dear  woman, 
Is  Nature's  downy  pillow  of  repose. 

The  Fatal  Extravagance  (1721)  brands  another 
popular  sin  as  unpardonable — gaming.  Bellmour, 
after  losing  his  own  fortune  through  gaming,  and  sink- 
ing his  best  friend,  Woody,  is  cast  off  by  his  wife's 
wealthy  relatives.  He  repents  his  wayward  past,  but 
finds  himself  "damned  while  yet  alive."  Against 
gaming  he  preaches: 

Good  Heaven !  that  reason  should  give  madness  way, 
Till  man  finds  music,  in  a  rattling  dice  box! 
And  has  contracted  thrice  three  thousand  acres, 
To  the  curst  compass  of  a  narrow  table! 

Like  a  true  sentimental  hero  Bellmour  will  do  nothing 
to  extricate  himself.  He  will  not  even  yield  to  his  wife's 
insistence  that  he  flee.    He  only  wants  to  die — 

To  die  at  once, 
Were  comfort  even  in  agony ! 

To  add  to  his  suffering  he  thinks  of  suffering  even 
after  death. 

But  I  shall  be, 
Whole  ages,  after  death,  in  dying — Villains, 
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Dull,  pitiless,  insulting,  dirty  villains, 

Will  point  at  some  ragged  child  of  mine, 

And    say,    "There's    pride    and    name!    There's    Bellmour's 

honour! 
There's  the  blest  remnant  of  a  boasted  family." 

In  the  end  Bellmour  kills  his  creditor,  poisons  himself, 
and  unsuccessfully  attempts  to  poison  his  wife  and 
three  children.    The  play  ends  with  these  words : 

From  this  story  let  observers  know, 

That  early  riots  end  in  lasting  woe, 

Mean,  and  ignoble,  pleasures  break  the  mind 

Un-nerve  our  judgment,  and  our  reason  blind, 

Till  Heaven  o'ertakes  us,  with  some  dreadful  fate, 

And  the  untouched  soul  grows  sensible,  too  late. 

Bernbaum12  comments  that  this  tragedy  could  be 
turned  into  a  sentimental  comedy  by  having  Bargrave 
recover  and  relent,  and  by  having  Bellmour  live  to  re- 
claim his  honor.  Similarly,  almost  any  sentimental 
comedy  could  be  turned  into  a  domestic  tragedy.  For 
instance,  in  Steele's  Lying  Lover,  if  Lovemore  had  died, 
actually  instead  of  supposedly,  Bookwit  and  Latine 
would  have  been  executed,  in  turn,  and  the  play  would 
have  ended  in  tragedy. 

Thus  we  see  that  far  from  Richard  Steele's  having 
invented  sentimental  comedy,  he  but  carried  forward 
to  its  culmination  a  movement  that  had  long  been 
under  way.  A  reading  of  the  plays  here  cited,  be- 
ginning with  Etherege  and  coming  on  down  through 
Mrs.  Behn,  Vanbrugh,  Farquhar,  and  Mrs.  Centlivre, 
will  show  the  progressive  nature  of  the  movement.  In 
these  plays  we  find  many  of  the  elements  of  the  new 

'-Drama  of  Sensibility,  p.   13 1 
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comic    type,    although    fundamentally    they    must   be 
classed  with  the  old  comedy  of  manners. 

There  is  one  more  of  these  transition  writers  that 
remains  to  be  discussed,  at  length — Colley  Cibber.  He 
is  the  most  important  of  all  the  forerunners  of  senti- 
mental comedy,  and  the  main  object  of  this  chapter  is 
to  ascertain  just  what  his  place  was  in  the  rise  of  the 
new  comic  species.  That  he  was  the  founder  of  senti- 
mental comedy,  as  claimed  by  several  recent  critics, 
the  present  writer  disbelieves.  That  he  was  a  writer 
of  the  comedy  of  manners,  with  a  willingness  occasion- 
ally to  sally  into  the  field  of  sentiment  when  he 
thought  it  was  a  safe  and  profitable  thing  to  do,  the 
writer  will  attempt  to  show. 

COLLEY  CIBBER 

In  support  of  his  revolutionary  theory  that  Cibber 
founded  sentimental  comedy,  Mr.  Bernbaum  quotes 
but  one  authority,  Thomas  Davies.  In  speaking  of  the 
initial  appearance  of  Cibber's  play,  Love's  Last  Shift, 
Davies  says : 

To  a  player  we  are  indebted  for  the  reformation  of  the 
stage.  The  first  comedy,  acted  since  the  Restoration,  in 
which  were  preserved  purity  of  manners  and  decency  of 
language,  with  a  due  respect  of  the  marriage  bed,  was  Colley 
Cibber's  Love's  Last  Shift,  or  The  Fool  in  Fashion  .... 
In  Love's  Last  Shift,  the  audience  were  particularly  charmed 
with  the  great  scene  in  the  last  act,  where  the  ill-treated  and 
abandoned  wife  reveals  herself  to  her  surprised  and  admir- 
ing husband.  The  joy  of  unexpected  reconcilement,  from 
Loveless'  remorse  and  penitence,  spread  such  an  uncommon 
rapture  of  pleasure  in  the  audience,  that  never  were  specta- 
tors more  happy  in  easing  their  minds  by  uncommon  and 
rppeated  applaudits.     The  honest  tears,  shed  by  the  audience 
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at  this  interview  conveyed  a  strong'  reproach  to  our 
licentious  poets,  and  was  to  Cibber  the  highest  mark  of 
honor.  The  uncommon  run  of  this  comedy,  which  I  have 
been  told  formerly,  by  several  who  lived  at  that  time,  was 
greatly  admired  and  followed,  is  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  people  at  large  are  never  so  vicious  as  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  decency  and  virtue ;  and  that  it  was  entirely  owing 
to  our  dramatic  writers  themselves,  that  plays  were  not 
lessons  of  morality  as  well  as  amusements  of  pleasure.13 

A  reading  of  the  above  lines  shows  clearly  what  a 
poor  critic  Davies  was.  The  statement  that  "to  a 
player  (Cibber)  we  are  indebted  for  the  reformation 
of  the  stage"  is  as  absurd  as  the  other  statement  that 
"purity  of  manners  and  decency  of  language"  are  to 
be  found  in  Love's  Last  Shift.  His  concluding  judgment 
that  "it  was  entirely  owing  to  our  dramatic  writers 
themselves  that  plays  were  not  lessons  of  morality"  is 
not  only  unsound,  but  contradicts  the  judgment  of 
Cibber14  on  that  point,  also  of  Dryden,15  and  others.  To 
Davies'  mind,  eighty  years  afterward,  the  "honest 
tears"  provoked  by  the  play  may  have  "conveyed  a 
strong  reproach  to  our  licentious  poets,"  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  it  at  the  time.     The  only  observable 

13  Davies,  Thomas.     Dramatic  Miscellanies,   1784,  III,  411-12. 

14  On  this  point  Cibber  (Apology,  Edition  of  R.  W.  Lowe,  I,  113)  says:  "It 
is  not  the  Actor,  therefore,  but  to  the  vitiated  and  low  Taste  of  the  Spectator, 
that  the  Corruptions  of  the  Stage  (of  what  kind  soever)  have  been  owing.  If 
the  Public,  by  whom  they  must  live,  had  Spirit  enough  to  discountenance  and 
declare  against  the  Trash  and  Fopperies  they  have  been  so  frequently  fond  of, 
both  the  Actors,  and  the  Authors,  to  the  best  of  their  Power,  must  naturally 
have  serv'd  their  daily  Table  with  sound  and  wholesome  Diet." 

15  Dryden  blamed  the  corruption  of  the  stage  to  the  bad  influence  of  the 
court. 

But   sure,   a  banish'd   Court,   with   Lewdness  fraupht. 
The   seeds   of  open  Vice   returning   brought. 
Epilogue  to  The  Pilgrim,  revived  in   1700. 
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reaction  upon  the  audience  seems  to  have  been  unfav- 
orable, on  the  whole,  for  despite  the  "tears"  and  "ap- 
plause" spoken  of  by  Davies,  Cibber  in  his  second  play, 
Woman's  Wit,  does  not  follow  up  his  sentimental  lead, 
but  writes  a  play  in  the  comic  vein. 

In  striking  contrast  with  Davies'  high  praise  of  Love's 
Last  Shift  is  the  testimony  of  other  historians,  no  one 
of  which  considers  the  play  as  epochal.  Genest,16  in 
recording  the  play's  initial  performance,  gives  it  only 
passing  notice,  and  says  nothing  of  its  being  a  senti- 
mental comedy.  Ward17  does  not  class  it  as  a  senti- 
mental comedy,  or  as  an  important  play  in  any  respect. 
Doran,18  while  noting  "the  presence  of  sentiment  after 
a  sort,"  classes  it  with  the  "old  free  comedy."  Fitz- 
gerald19 does  not  mention  the  play.  Schelling20  does  not 
regard  it  as  epochal.  The  Cambridge  History21  gives  it 
no  historic  value."2 

Of  more  importance  still  is  the  direct  testimony  of 
Jeremy  Collier,23  Benjamin  Victor,24  and  Oliver  Gold- 
smith.5   Collier  wrote  his  Short  View  in  1698,  just  two 

1S  Annals  of  the  Stage,   1832,  II,  68. 

17  History  of  Dramatic  Literature,    1875,    II,    596-7. 

1K  Annals  of  the  Stage,   1880,  II,   19,   20. 

,i'  .4  New  History  of  the  English  Stage,    1882. 

-u  English   Drama,    1914. 

-1  Vol.  VIII,  Chap,  on  Restoration  Drama,  by  Charles  Whibley. 

'-'-  One  old  writer  speaks  with  praise  of  Love's  Last  Shift — Gildon  in  Com- 
parison of  the  Tiro  Stages.  (1702).  In  the  dialogue  Sullen  says  there  are 
"few  Comedies  that  came  up  to't  for  Purity  of  Plot,  Manners  and  Morals." 
(Robt.  W.  Lowe  Ed.  Gibber's  Apology,  I,  25).  Cibber  himself  claimed  that 
"by  the  mere  moral  Delight  receiv'd  from  its  Fable,  it  has  been  in  continual 
possession  of  the  Stage  for  more  than  forty   years." — Apology,  I,   220. 

-3  .4   Defense  of  the  Short   View,   1699,  pp.   i-2. 

2i  History  of  the  Theatres  of  London  and  Dublin,  from  17  30  to  the  Present 
Time    (1761),   II,   44. 

25  Essay,  .4  Comparison  between   Laughing  and  Sentimental  Comedy. 
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years  after  the  appearance  of  Love's  Last  Shift.  Col- 
lier, knew,  first-hand,  what  the  popular  reaction  was 
to  Gibber's  play,  and  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  recog- 
nize it  as  a  reform  play  if  it  had.  been  reckoned  such 
in  its  day.  But  Collier  complains  justly  that  The  Fool 
in  Fashion  "swears  at  length,  and  is  scandalously 
smutty  and  profane."  Benjamin  Victor,  in  discussing 
Cibber  and  Love's  Last  Shift  says  nothing  of  its  being 
an  epochal  play  in  any  sense.  Oliver  Goldsmith  classed 
Cibber  with  Vanbrugh  as  a  writer  of  "laughing  and 
even  low  comedy." 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  testimony  of  Thomas 
Davies,  with  respect  to  Gibber's  play,  is  untrustworthy 
— not  only  because  it  is  obviously  erroneous  in  many 
of  its  critical  observations,  and  because  it  is  entirely 
without  corroboration ;  but  for  the  further  reason  that 
Davies'  general  reputation  as  a  critic  is  admittedly  not 
good.26 

A  question  of  this  sort,  however,  cannot  be  settled 
by  an  appeal  to  authorities,  but  only  by  an  examination 
of  the  evidence  at  hand.  A  careful  study  of  Colley 
Cibber's  plays  ought  to  make  it  clear  whether  they  are 
to  be  properly  classified  with  the  comedy  of  Wycherly 
and  Vanbrugh  or  with  that  of  Steele  and  Kelly. 

Before  taking  up  Cibber's  plays  for  analysis,  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  briefly  the  man's  character,  his 
professed  literary  aims,  his  attitude  toward  his  art,  his 
circumstances  in  life,  and  other  facts  that  bear  essen- 
tially upon  his  life  and  career.  No  man  has  ever 
written  more  frankly  about  himself  than  has  Cibber,  in 

26  This  Mr.  Bernbaum  admits  in  a  footnote,  Drama  of  Sensibility,  p.  75. 
See  also  CJenest,  VI,   13. 
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his  ApoUxjijf  And  yet,  one  may  easily  be  led  astray  by 
this  xery  amiable  document.  It  is  probably  true  that 
much  of  the  favorable  opinion  that  exists  regarding 
Gibber's  plays  has  been  gained  from  reading  his 
A})olo(jij  rather  than  his  plays.  One  feels  very  kindly 
disposed  toward  Master  Colley  when  one  comes  across 
a  passage  in  the  Apology  in  which  the  poet  claims  for 
his  plays  "what  our  most  admired  Writers  seem'd  to 
neglect,  and  without  which  I  cannot  allow  the  most 
taking  Play  to  be  intrinsically  good,  or  to  be  a  Work 
upon  which  a  Man  of  Sense  and  Probity  should  value 
himself:  I  mean  when  they  do  not  as  well  prodesse  as 
delectare,  give  Profit  with  Delight."  Cibber  appears, 
too,  as  a  man  of  taste  and  principle  when  he  insists,  "If 
for  the  support  of  the  Stage  what  is  generally  shown 
must  be  lower'd  to  the  Taste  of  the  common  Specta- 
tors; or  if  it  is  inconsistent  with  Liberty  to  mend  that 
Vulgar  Taste  by  making  the  Multitude  less  merry 
there ;  or  by  abolishing  every  low  and  senseless  jollity 
in  which  the  Understanding  can  have  no  Share;  when- 
ever, I  say,  such  is  the  State  of  the  Stage,  it  will  be  as 
often  liable  to  unanswerable  Censure  and  manifest 
Disgrace."  These  are  high  ideals,  but  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  Cibber  ever  let  ideals  get  in  the  way  of 
the  practical  business  of  writing  plays. 2S     It  must  be 

-7  Cibber's  Apoloyu,   I,    265-6. 

-s  Cibber  has  correctly  denominated  himself  a  "theatrical  merchant,  who  is 
selling  what  the  people  want."  He  admits  the  offenses  of  the  stage  and 
wishes  its  Reform  were  attempted,  but.  he  argues,  "Who  do  you  expect  should 
reform  it  V  The  Actors?  Why  so?  If  people  are  permitted  to  buy  it  without 
blushing,  the  Theatrical  Merchant  seems  to  have  an  equal  Right  to  the  Liberty 
of  selling  it  without  Reproach."  Apology,  I,  81.  Cibber's  dramatic  work  was 
undertaken  in  a  very  practical  spirit,  and  directly  designed  to  bring  an  imme- 
diate  and   adequate   remuneration. — Waterhouse,   O.,   Anglia,   XXX,    16U. 
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remembered,  too,  that  the  Apology  was  written  in  the 
poet's  comfortable  old  age  (1740),  after  his  active 
career  was  closed.2"  No  play  of  Cibber  should  be  read 
in  the  light  of  the  ideals  professed  in  the  Apology,  but 
in  the  light  of  the  necessities  that  produced  the  play, 
the  uncertain  state  of  the  poet's  fame  at  the  moment, 
and  the  state  of  the  public  taste.  These  were  consider- 
ations that  took  precedence  over  idealism  in  Cibber's 
mind.  "This  has  always  been  my  aim,"  says  Cibber, 
(meaning  to  give  Profit  as  well  as  Delight)  "however 
wide  of  the  Mark  I  may  have  Shot  my  Arrow.  It  has 
often  given  me  Amazement  that  our  best  Authors  of 
that  Time  could  think  the  Wit  and  Spirit  of  their 
Scenes  could  be  an  Excuse  for  making  the  looseness  of 
them  publick  ....  If  then  to  have  avoided  this 
Imputation,  or  rather  to  have  had  the  Interest  and 
Honor  of  Virtue  always  in  view,  can  give  Merit  to  a 
Play,  I  am  contented  that  my  reader  should  think  such 
Merit  the  All  that  mine  have  to  boast  of."30  This  sounds 
commendable,  but  one  is  apt  to  misjudge  Cibber's 
plays  if  one  does  not  read  them  for  just  what  they  are. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Cibber 
in  this  formal  statement  of  his  ideal.  He  says  it  was 
only  his  "aim,"  and  he  admits  he  may  have  misdirected 
his  arrow.  Cibber,  it  appears,  had  good  intentions,  but 
his  course  of  action  was  usually  determined  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment. 

Not  only  was  Cibber  feeble  in  his  adherence  to  pro- 
fessed principles,  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that 

29  Cibber  was  born   6  Nov.,    1671.     He  was  therefore  69  years  of  age  at  the 
time  the  Apology  was  written. 

30  Apology,  I,   2  6  5-6. 
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he  was  primarily  an  actor— a  successful,  popular  actor 
who  loved  applause  as  he  did  the  breath  of  life.31  One 
does  not  have  to  charge  Cibber  with  vanity;  he  con- 
fesses it  freely.  Knowing  the  character  of  Cibber  as 
we  do — its  easiness  and  vanity— it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  of  his  abject  subserviency  to  the  prevailing  taste 
of  his  time.32  His  becoming  a  theatre  manager,  as  he 
did,  increased  this  subserviency,  if  that  were  possible. 

Then,  too,  Cibber  was  poor — very  poor  throughout 
his  early  career.  His  early  salary  as  an  actor  was  only 
a  few  shillings  a  week  and  frequently  enough  that 
went  unpaid.33  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Cibber 
claims  lie  was  driven  to  authorship  by  poverty.84  For  a 
continued   period,  as  a  result  of  thin  crowds  at  the 

31  Cibber,  being  a  man  of  the  theatre,  cared  as  little  for  human  character 
as  for  literature.  It  was  for  him  to  fill  the  pit  and  boxes,  and  he  filled  them 
for  two  generations  ....  His  services  were  such  as  hardly  outlast  the 
author  who  does  them,  and  Colley  Cibber  has  a  claim  upon  our  regard,  which 
all  his  journey-work  would  not  merit." — Whibley,  Cambridge  HHstory,  VIII, 
Chap.  vi. 

32  In  the  Address  to  the  Reader  appended  to  the  edition  of  his  tragedy, 
Ximena  (1718),  Cibber  recounts  how  at  the  time  of  the  production  of  The 
Heroic  Daughter  he  had  "the  curiosity  (not  then  having  any  part  in  it)  some- 
times to  slip  into  the  Side-Boxes,  where  I  met  with  the  highest  Mixture  of 
Pleasure,  and  Mortification."  He  then  goes  on  to  analyze  the  reactions  of  the 
audience  to  his  play.  The  habit  of  Cibber  of  studying  his  Audience  and 
noting  its  favorable  and  unfavorable  reactions  to  his  work  reveals  the  charac- 
teristic attitude  of  the  man  toward  his  art. 

33  Cibber  worked  three-quarters  of  a  year  for  nothing  before  he  was 
admitted  to  a  salary  of  ten  shillings  a  week.  He  was  married  at  22  when  his 
income  was  20  pounds  a  year  from  his  father  and  20  shillings  a  week  from 
acting.  He  received  an  increase  from  fifteen  to  twenty  shillings  a  week  in 
recognition  of  his  success  as  Fondlewife  in  Congreve's  The  Old  Batchelor.  This 
increase  was  given  by  the  theatre  managers  at  the  personal  solicitation  of 
Congreve. 

31  "I  may  well  be  excused  in  my  presuming  to  write  Plays:  which  I  was 
forced  to  do  for  the  support  of  my  increasing  family,  my  precarious  Income 
as  an  Actor  beinpr  then  too  scanty  to  .supply  it  with  even  the  Necessities  of 
Life." — .\i>oIog)/,  I,   264. 
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theatre,  his  small  salary  remained  unpaid.  Moreover, 
"My  Muse  and  Spouse  were  equally  prolific;  the  one 
seldom  became  the  Mother  of  a  Child,  but  in  the  same 
year  the  other  made  me  the  Father  of  a  Play."35  And 
so  under  the  lash  of  necessity  many  of  his  plays  were 
written.  Several  of  them  were  produced  with  such 
haste  that  they  were  failures. 

Cibber's  pre-eminent  success  in  the  portrayal  of  fop- 
pish roles  was  another  fact  that  allied  him  with  the 
Restoration  school,  and  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
affecting  stage  reform. 

Here,  then,  are  some  significant  facts  in  the  life  of 
Cib-ber — facts  that  will  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  his 
plays  as  we  proceed  to  study  them.  He  was  a  man  of 
fair  principles,  and  a  dramatic  artist  of  laudable 
ideals,  in  his  best  moments;  but  the  easiness  and  vanity 
of  his  disposition,  the  material  and  pressing  needs  of 
himself  and  growing  family,  the  associations  and 
training  of  his  early  professional  career  as  an  actor, 
his  love  of  applause, — all  combined  to  make  him  a 
time-server  and  an  opportunist.  Nature  did  not  make 
him  a  reformer;  he  was  destined  to  be  a  conformist. 
Cibber's  attitude  toward  his  art  is  well  stated  in  the 
epilogue  to  Love  Makes  a  Man : 

Poets  from  you  are  taught  to  raise  their  flight: 
For  as  you  learn  to  judge,  they  learn  to  write. 

These  are  not  the  sentiments  of  a  reformer.  Cibber 
did  not  run  ahead  of  public  sentiment,  but  as  a  close 

35  Cibber  jocularly  claims  that  the  number  of  his  plays  and  children  was 
the  same — twelve. — Apology,  I,  264. 
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student  followed  it.     This  is  not  the  type  of  mind  that 
overturns  traditions  and  founds  schools. 

Probably  no  English  dramatist  was  more  keen  in 
discerning  the  shifting  changes  in  public  taste.  His 
success  as  a  dramatist  was  due  mainly  to  the  "acute- 
ness  with  which  he  detected  opportunity,  the  electric 
rapidity  with  which  he  seized  it,  and  the  marvelous 
tact  by  which  he  turned  it  to  profit."38  "He  took  a 
perfect  Measure  of  the  public  taste."37  When,  in  1696, 
Cibber,  as  a  twenty-four  year  old  boy,3s  perceived  a  ris- 
ing moral  tide,  he  ventured  with  his  first  comedy,  Love's 
Last  Shift,  deliberately  to  capitalize  this  moral  awak- 
ening. His  instinct  was  unerring.  He  gave  enough 
"profit"  to  gratify  the  new  impulse,  and  enough  of  the 
old  time  "delight"  to  please  everybody.  He  did  not 
make  the  mistake  Richard  Steele  made  when  he  wrote 
The  Lying  Lover  with  such  a  palpable  moral  intent 
that  the  public  "damned  the  play  for  its  piety."39  The 
strategy  of  Cibber  is  revealed  in  the  epilogue  of  the 
play — 

An  honest  Rake  foregoes  the  Joy  of  Life, 

His  Whores  and  Wine  to  embrace  a  dull  chaste  wife. 

This  was,  of  course,  sop  thrown  to  the  sentimentalists 
in    his   audience    (probably   the    "ladies")  ;   but   that 

36  Doran.  Annals  of  the  Stage,   1880,  II,   16. 

37  Whibley   in  Cambridge  History,  Viii,   200. 

3S  John  Dennis,  in  questioning  Cibber* s  authorship  of  Love's  Last  Shift,  is 
mistaken  about  Cibber's  age.  Says  Dennis:  "When  the  Fool  in  Fashion  was 
first  acted  Cibber  was  hardly  twenty  years  of  age — how  could  he  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  write  a  comedy  with  a  just  design,  distinguished  characters,  and 
a  proper  dialogue?"  (Quoted  in  Davies'  Miscellanies,  III,  437).  Cibber  was 
born  in  November,  1671,  and  was  therefore  past  twenty-four  when  the  play 
was   brought   out. 

3<J  Steele,  Apologt). 
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Cibber  had  an  eye  to  the  still  prevalent  dramatic  taste, 
and  that  he  was  careful  not  to  let  his  reform  tendencies 
hurt  his  business  as  actor  and  play  writer,  is  shown 
later  in  the  epilogue  when,  turning  to  his  auditors  in 
the  pit,  he  reassures  them  that 

He's  lewd  above  four  acts,  Gentlemen! 

In  short,  Cibber  was  willing  for  his  characters  to  be 
as  decent  as  his  auditors  would  permit  them  to  be.  He 
appeals  to  the  ladies  to  blink  at  the  lewdness  of  the 
hero  in  consideration  of  his  repentance  in  the  fifth  act, 
and  implores  the  gallery  to  tolerate  the  goodness  of 
Loveless  at  the  drop  of  the  curtain  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  conventionally  lewd  for  "above  four 
acts."  Thus  Cibber  carries  water  on  both  shoulders 
with  an  enviable  dexterity.  He  has  not  the  mood  nor 
does  he  use  the  method  of  the  reformer.  He  is  "a 
shrewd  exploiter  of  the  public  taste."40 

Love's  Last  Shift,  or  The  Fool  in  Fashion4'  (1696), 
Cibber's  first  comedy,  presents  a  Restoration  husband 
who  squanders  his  wife's  fortune,  deserts  her,  and 
spends  eight  years  in  Europe  living  a  wild  and  profli- 
gate life.  He  returns  to  London,  penniless,  in  company 
with  a  vulgar  servant,  Snap,  who  thinks  of  nothing  but 
eating  and  drinking.  Loveless'  whole  philosophy  of 
life  is  summed  up  in  this  naughty  epigram :  "The 
World  to  me  is  a  Garden  Stock'd  with  all  sorts  of  fruit, 
where  the  greatest  Pleasure  we  can  take,  is  the  Variety 
of  Taste :  But  a  Wife  is  an  eternal  Apple-tree ;  after  a 

4"  Waterhouse,  Anglia,  XXX,    166. 

41  Since  this  play  is  held  to  be  of  such  historic  importance  by  Bernbaum, 
it  is  here   reviewed   at   some   length. 
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pull  or  two,  you  are  sure  to  set  your  Teeth  on  edge." 
In  true  Restoration  style  he  informs  us,  "I  thought  that 
London  might  now  be  a  place  of  uninterrupted 
Pleasure ;  for  I  hear  my  Wife  is  dead  :  And  to  tell  you 
the  Truth,  'twas  the  Staleness  of  her  Love  was  the 
main  Cause  of  my  going  over." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Amanda,  the  wife,  was 
in  any  way  an  unlikely  woman.  Says  Snap,  "What  a 
delicate  creature  wras  your  wife !  She  was  the  only 
celebrated  Beauty  in  town;  I'll  undertake  there  were 
more  Fops  and  Fools  run  mad  for  her — 'Sbud  !  she  was 
more  plagued  with  'em,  and  more  talked  of  than  a 

good  Actress  with  ."     Amanda's  crime  was  in 

being  Loveless'  wife.  Had  she  been  otherwise  he 
would  have  pursued  her  gallantly.  The  best  of  wives 
inevitably  grow  stale  to  Restoration  gentlemen. 

Loveless  is  deceived  in  the  report  of  his  wife's  death. 
She  is  alive,  having  lived  in  deepest  sorrow  all  the 
years  of  her  husband's  absence.  Cibber  overdoes  the 
point  of  her  fidelity,  for  eight  years  after  her  abandon- 
ment he  has  her  dressed  in  mourning  and  wishing  to 
die.  She  is  now  26  years  of  age,  having  been  married 
at  sixteen. 

The  attempt  of  Hillaria  and  Narcissa  to  comfort 
Amanda  in  her  misfortune  betrays  the  ladies'  charac- 
ters, and  shows  the  conventional  Restoration  attitude 
toward  money,  happiness  and  filial  piety : 

Hillaria. — -But,  methinks,  the  Death  of  a  rich  old  Uncle 
should  be  a  Cordial  to  your  sorrows. 

Amanda. — That  adds  to  'em;  for  he  was  the  only  Relation 
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I  had  left,  and  was  as  tender  of  me  as  the  nearest:  He  was  a 
Father  to  me.42 

Hillaria. — He  was  better  than  some  Fathers  to  you  for  he 
died  just  when  you  had  Occasion  for  his  Estate. 

Narcissa. — I  have  an  old  Father,  and  the  Duce  take  me,  I 
think  he  only  lives  to  hinder  me  of  my  Occasions;  but,  Lord 
bless  me,  how  can  you  be  unhappy  with  2000  Pounds  a  year 
in  your  Possession? 

The  other  characters  in  the  play  are  conventionally 
Restoration  folk.  Loveless'  friend,  Young  Worthy,  who 
serves  as  the  mainspring  of  the  play — -arranging  for 
the  reconciliation  of  Loveless  and  Amanda,  and  direct- 
ing the  vacillating  elder  brother  in  his  love  affair  with 
Narcissa — is  just  such  a  gentleman  as  one  would 
expect  to  meet  in  a  comedy  of  manners.  He  has  spent 
his  inheritance  of  3000  pounds,  1000  going  for  a  place 
at  court,  the  remainder  for  "pleasure,"  and  is  now 
violently  wooing  Hillaria  with  a  double  motive — to 
cure  himself  of  lewdness,  and  to  recoup  his  depleted 
fortune  with  the  ladies'  thousand  pounds  a  year.  He 
holds  the  conventional  notion  that  "Love  is  a  fever  of 
the  mind ;  Marriage  a  very  cooling  cordial."  Old 
Worthy,  an  insignificant  character,  complains  in  the 
traditional  way  of  Women — "their  Pride  and  vain 
Desire  of  many  Lovers."  The  two  single  women, 
Hillaria  and  Narcissa,  wooed  by  the  Worthys,  are  of  a 
kind.  They  are  fickle,  proud,  vain;  they  spend  their 
time  reading  novels,  going  to  plays,  gambling  for 
money;  they  curse  profusely.  Sir  Novelty  Fashion  is 
the  typical  Restoration  fop  whose  original  is  Etherege's 

42  The  indifference  of  Amanda  to  money  and  her  feeling  of  affection  for 
her  kinsman  are  traits  of  character  disgustingly  exaggerated  in  later  senti- 
mental comedy. 
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Sir  Fopling  Flutter.  His  only  enterprise  is  the  pursuit 
of  women.  He  utters  his  contempt  for  matrimony  and 
women  :  "  'tis  mechanical  to  marry  the  woman  you 
love."  Sir  Novelty's  policy  with  women  is  thus  epito- 
mized :  "Opportunity,  Importunity,  Resistance,  Force, 
Entreaty,  Persisting — Doubting,  Swearing,  Lying, — 
Blushes,  Yielding,  Victory,  Pleasure, — Indifference." 

The  play  is  plentifully  stocked  with  servants,  maids, 
kept  mistresses,  who  drink,  swrear,  lie,  pimp,  and  be- 
have in  true  Restoration  style. 

The  main  action  of  the  play  hinges  on  Young 
Worthy's  scheme  for  the  reconciliation  of  Loveless  and 
Amanda.  He  proposes  to  the  virtuous  and  sorrowful 
wife  that  she  entertain  Loveless  as  a  mistress,  win  his 
love  thereby,  and  then  reveal  herself  as  his  lawful 
wife.  It  is  believed — for  reasons  not  stated  and  impos- 
sible to  surmise — that  this  conduct  will  lead  to  the 
repentance  of  Loveless  and  the  reconciliation  of  the 
pair.  Amanda  demurs  a  little,  but  is  assured  by 
Hillaria  that  it  is  "less  criminal  to  let  him  love  you  as 
a  Mistress,  than  to  let  him  hate  you  as  a  Wife."  Fin- 
ally, Amanda  reasons  that  by  consenting  to  the 
scheme,  "I  shall  prevent  his  doing  worse  elsewhere !" 

The  meeting  between  Loveless  and  Amanda  is  un- 
surpassed for  sheer  indecency.  Wycherly  at  his  worst 
never  went  further.  The  dialogue  between  the  two, 
dressed  in  night  clothes,  is  shameless.  The  scene  is 
concluded  by  Amanda :  "I  have  found  the  Man  to 
please  me  now ;  one  that  can,  and  dares  maintain  the 
noble. Rapture  of  a  lawless  Love.  I  own  myself  a 
Libertine,  a  mortal  Foe  to  that  dull  Thing  call'd  Virtue, 
that  mere  Disease   of  sickly  Nature.     Pleasure's  the 
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End  of  Life;  and  while  I'm  Mistress  of  Myself,  and 
Fortune,  I  will  enjoy  it  to  the  height." 

When  Loveless  and  Amanda  retire  to  their  pleasure, 
Snap,  Loveless'  pimp,  and  a  woman  servant  of  Amanda 
proceed  to  imitate  their  betters. 

The  next  morning  discloses  Amanda,  alone :  "Thus 
far  my  Hopes  have  all  been  answer'd  and  my  Disguise 
of  Vicious  Love  has  charm'd  him  e'en  to  a  Madness  of 
impure  Desire : — but  I  tremble  to  pull  off  the  Mask, 
lest  bare-fac'd  virtue  should  fright  him  from  my  Arms 
forever.  Yet  sure  there  are  Charms  in  Virtue,  nay, 
stronger  and  more  pleasing  far  than  hateful  Vice  can 
boast  of;  else  why  have  holy  Martyrs  perish'd  for  its 
sake  ?  While  Lewdness  ever  gives  severe  repentance 
and  unwilling  Death. — Good  Heaven  inspire  my  Heart, 
and  hang  upon  my  Tongue  the  Force  of  Truth  and 
Eloquence,  that  I  may  lure  this  wandering  Falcon  back 
to  Love  and  Virtue." 

When  Loveless  appears  a  long  dialogue  ensues  in 
which  Amanda  prepares  his  mind  for  the  revelation : 

Amanda. — Arm  your  Mind  with  gentle  Pity,  or  I  am  lost 
forever. 

Loveless. — I  am  all  Pity,  all  Faith,  Expectation,  and 
confus'd  Amazement:  Be  kind,  be  quick,  and  ease  my 
Wonder. 

Amanda. — Look  on  me  well:  Revive  your  dead  Remem- 
brance: and  oh!  for  Pity's  sake  (kneels)  hate  me  not  for 
loving  long  and  faithfully;  for  this  innocent  attempt  of  a 
despairing  Passion,  and  I  shall  die  in  quiet. 

Loveless. — Ha!  speak  on! 

Amanda. — It  will  not  be — the  Word's  too  weighty  for  my 
faultering  Tongue,  and  my  Soul  sinks  beneath  the  fatal 
Burden,     oh! —  (Falls  to  ground). 
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Loveless. — Ha!  she  faints!  look  up,  fair  Creature!  Be- 
hold a  Heart  that  bleeds  for  your  Distress,  and  fain  wou'd 
-hair  the  Weight  of  your  oppressive  Sorrows.  O!  thou  hast 
rais'd  a  Thought  within  me,  that  shocks  my  Soul! 

Amanda. — Tis  done. —  (Rising).  The  Conflict's  past, 
and  Heav'n  bids  me  speak  undaunted.  Know  then,  e'en  all 
the  boasted  Raptures  of  your  last  Night's  Love,  you  found  in 
your  Amanda's  Arms: — I  am  your  Wife! 

Loveless— Ah! 

Amanda. — Forever  bless'd  or  miserable,  as  your  next 
Breath  shall  sentence  me. 

Loveless. — I  have  wrong'd  you;  oh,  rise,  basely  wrong'd 
you.  And  can  I  see  your  Face?  Oh,  thou  hast  rous'd  me 
from  my  deep  Lethargy  of  Vice.  For  hitherto  my  Soul  has 
been  enslav'd  to  loose  Desires,  to  vain  deluding  Fancies,  and 
Shadows  of  substantial  Bliss:  But  now  I  wake  with  Joy,  to 
find  my  Rapture  real. 

In  attempting  to  magnify  the  genuineness  of  Love- 
less' conversion,  Gibber  has  him  hate  Amanda's  new- 
found wealth  in  the  light  of  her  new-seen  charms.  The 
reconciliation  is  complete  with  these  words: 

"Oh,  Amanda!  once  more  receive  me  to  thy  Arms;  and 
while  I  am  there,  let  all  the  World  confess  my  Happiness. 
By  my  example  taught,  let  every  man,  whose  Fate  has 
bound  him  to  a  marry'd  Life,  beware  of  letting  loose  his 
wild  Desires:  for  if  Experience  may  be  allow'd  to  judge,  I 
must  proclaim  the  Folly  of  a  wandering  Passion.  The 
greatest  Happiness  we  can  hope  on  Earth, 

And  sure  the  nearest  to  the  Joys  above, 
Is  the  chaste  Rapture  of  a  Virtuous  Love. 

This  is  the  scene  that  provoked  the  "honest  tears" 
mentioned  by  Davies,  and  that  is  the  basis  of  the  claim 
that  Lore's  Last  Shift  is  the  first  sentimental  comedy. 
That  there  is  sentimentality  of  a  sort  here  is  undoubt- 
ed, and  that  some  people  cried  at  the  acting  of  the 
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scene  may  well  be  believed ;  but  these  facts  do  not 
justify  the  claim  that  the  play  should  be  classed  with 
those  of  Steele,  Kelly,  and  Cumberland.  At  bottom 
this  play  belongs  to  the  comedy  of  manners.  The 
tacking  on  of  a  serious  scene  at  the  end  affects  in  no 
way  the  fundamental  character  of  the  piece. 

Love's  Last  Shift  might  easily  be  changed  to  a 
typical  Restoration  comedy  by  substituting  a  comical 
end  for  the  serious  one.  For  instance,  following  the 
lead  of  young  Worthy's  suggestion,43  Loveless  might  be 
brought  to  view  his  conduct  as  a  good  joke  on  himself. 
What  better  joke  on  a  Restoration  gentleman  than  the 
thought  of  cuckolding  himself?  And  how  a  Restora- 
tion audience  would  have  enjoyed  such  a  joke  on  him ! 
And,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  natural  feeling  with  these 
Restoration  folk,  the  comical  solution  would  serve 
quite  as  well  as  the  serious  one. 

By  making  this  slight  shift  from  the  comical  to  the 
serious  end  Cibber  has  not  overturned  a  dramatic  tra- 
dition and  founded  a  new  comic  school ;  he  has  simply 
manifested  his  shrewdness  in  leveling  at  the  dramatic 
taste  at  the  moment.  His  play,  up  to  the  second  scene 
of  the  fifth  act,  is  just  as  bad  as  groundlings  could 
wish.  For  a  few  minutes  at  the  close  he  caters  to  the 
new  demands  (principally  on  the  part  of  the  ladies) 
and  provides  some  tears  and  a  little  preaching.  And 
then  to  play  safe,  in  the  epilogue  he  reminds  the  baser 
elements  in  the  audience  that  his  hero  was  "lewd 
above  four  acts,  gentlemen."  And  so  the  crowd  is 
entirely  pleased — the  baser  natures  with  four  and  half 

43  Younpr   Worthy's  suprprestion   to  Amanda  was,  "Let   him  cuckold  himself." 
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acts  of  lewdness,  the  higher  natures  with  a  fewr  parting 
tears.  It  is  just  another  triumph  of  a  worldly-wise 
dramatic  poet. 

Like  most  Restoration  comedies,  the  principal  action 
of  the  play  is  built  around  a  contempt  for  matrimony. 
The  entire  proceeding  is  predicated  on  the  belief  that 
a  husband  would  love  a  charming  mistress  before  he 
would  his  lawful  wife.  Restoration  gentlemen  invari- 
ably did  that.  There  is  in  the  action  of  the  wife,  too, 
the  admission  that  wifehood  was  in  low  repute — that 
it  was  necessary  to  elevate  wifehood  to  the  attractive 
level  of  mistresshood  in  order  to  hope  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion. 

It  is  not  denied  that  Cibber  introduced  some  senti- 
mentality into  his  play,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  of 
historic  interest  as  pointing  toward  the  new  comedy  of 
sentiment  which  came  with  Richard  Steele.  But  to  call 
this  a  sentimental  comedy  and  to  name  Colley  Cibber 
as  the  founder  of  the  sentimental  school  is  to  make  as 
big  a  mistake  as  to  date  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
romantic  period  in  poetry  with  any  one  of  a  dozen 
eighteenth  century  poets  in  whose  work  are  to  be 
found  scattered  elements  of  romanticism. 

In  order  to  get  the  facts  succinctly  before  us  let  us 
clasify  the  elements  of  this  play,  beginning  with  the 
sentimental : 

Sentimental  Eleme?its  in  Love's  Last  Shift. 

1.  On  the  whole,  the  character  of  Amanda  is  senti- 
mental. She  is  indifferent  to  wealth;  she  has  an  exaggerated 
filial  piety;  she  suffers  in  silence;  she  is  willing  to  die;  she 
magnifies  the  sanctity  of  vows;  she  is  so  loyal  to  her  wedded 
husband  that  she  loves  him  as  a  husband  when  she  ou^ht  to 
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despise  him  as  a  man;  she  relies  upon  Heaven;  she  is  given 
to  elocution;  she  weeps  copiously.  The  key  to  Amanda's 
character  lies  in  the  fact  that  after  ten  years  she  persists  in 
a  hopeless  grief  "because  it  is  hopeless."  In  other  words, 
she  persists  in  weeping  because  she  has  come  to  enjoy  weep- 
ing. 

2.  Beginning  with  his  conversion  Loveless  is  a  senti- 
mental character.  He  berates  himself  for  his  former  conduct 
more  severely  than  does  his  injured  wife.  His  protestations 
for  the  future  are  extreme,  as,  "I  will  labour,  dig,  beg,  or 
starve,  to  give  new  Proofs  of  my  unfeign'd  Affection."  He 
awakens  to  the  charms  of  his  wife's  mind  as  well  as  her 
person.  He  discovers  a  sudden  indifference  to  money  in  the 
light  of  his  wife's  true  worth.  He  gives  his  servant,  Snap, 
one  hundred  pounds  (to  be  taken  out  of  his  wife's  second 
fortune,  presumably)  as  a  marriage  settlement.  He  turns 
preacher. 

3.  The  showing  of  neglected  virtue  as  fair  and  the  re- 
warding of  the  same  with  happiness  is  clearly  intended  by 
Cibber  to  appeal  to  the  sentimentality  of  his  audience. 

4.  The  providing  of  a  second  fortune  for  Miranda 
through  the  timely  death  of  an  old  uncle  anticipates  a  stock 
situation  in  sentimental  comedy.  This  fortune  comes  to 
Loveless  in  the  nature  of  a  reward  for  his  conversion. 

Restoration  Elemeyits  in  Lore's  Last  Shift. 

1.  The  use  of  the  word  "love"  as  applied  to  sexual  pas- 
sion. 

2.  The  notion  that  matrimony  is  a  cure  for  lewdness. 
Young  Worthy — "Like  the  rest  of  my  raking  Brotherhood,  to 
purge  out  my  wild  Humours  with  Matrimony." 

3.  The  tradition  that  love,  as  defined  above,  cannot  long- 
outlast  the  marriage  ceremony.  Loveless  to  Amanda  (be- 
fore his  conversion):  "Constancy  in  Love  is  a  Cheat! 
Women  of  your  Understanding  know  it.  The  Joys  of  Love 
are  only  great  when  they  are  new;  and  to  make  'em  lasting, 
we  must  often  chancre." 
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4.  That  illicit  pleasure-  is  keener  than  that  which  is 
lawful. 

5.  That  all  persons  are  insincere  in  their  claims  of 
virtue.  Sir  Novelty — "All  young-  Fellows  hate  the  name  of 
Fop,  as  Women  do  the  name  of  Whore;  but,  i'  gad,  they 
both  love  the  Pleasure  of  being  so." 

(i.  Reflections  upon  priests  and  ministers.  Loveless — 
"Thus  have  I  known  a  jolly  red-nos'd  Parson,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  Morning,  belch  out  invectives  against  late  hours,  and 
hard  Drinking."  Narcissa  speaks  of  Marriage  as  a  "kind  of 
Jesuit's  Powder,  for  the  priests  first  invented  it,  and  only 
abstained  from  it  because  they  knew  it  had  a  bitter  taste; 
then  gilded  it  over  with  a  pretended  Blessing,  and  so  palm'd 
it  upon  the  unthinking  Laity." 

7.  Indiscriminate  swearing — by  women  as  well  as  men. 
Many  of  the  oaths  are  forms  of  French  swearing  so  common 
in  Etherege's  plays. 

8.  The  servants  are  all  of  the  rogue  order.  They  accept 
bribes,  lie,  serve  as  pimps,  are  adulterous.  They  are  roundly 
abused  by  their  masters  and  mistresses,  and  are  commonly 
called  "dogs,"  "rascals,"  "rogues." 

9.  The  consideration  that  money,  with  pleasure,  is  the 
highest  aim  in  life.  Xarcissa  thought  she  could  not  possibly 
be  unhappy  with  2000  pounds  a  year.  A  woman's  value  was 
measured  by  the  size  of  her  fortune — "She's  only  Worth, 
that  brings  her  Weight  in  Gold."  All  weddings  have  a 
monetary  basis.  It  is  regarded  as  a  disgrace  for  a  man  to 
marry  a  poor  woman. 

10.  The  prominence  of  intrigue  in  both  the  major  and 
minor  plots.  In  all  Cibber's  plays  we  see  the  Spanish  influ- 
ence in  this  respect. 

11.  In  Sir  Novelty  we  have  a  typical  Restoration  fop 
without  a  tingle  modification.  Nor  is  he  held  up  to  satire  as 
Steele  does  Cimberton  in  The  Conscious  Lovers.  Sir  Novelty 
was  applauded  approvingly,  and  must  have  made  a  big  hit, 
as  Cibber  himself  played  this  part." 

41  Cenest.  II.  6>. 
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12.  A  tricky  lawyer  who  helps  to  cheat  Sir  William 
Wise-wou'd  out  of  his  daughter  and  fortune. 

13.  The  showing  of  a  bed-room  scene. 

14.  The  persistent  vulgarity  of  practically  all  the 
characters. 

15.  The  failure  to  punish  the  sinners,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Loveless.  All  the  others  are  prospered  in  their 
iniquity. 

16.  In  Narcissa  and  Hillaria,  women  who  are  coarse, 
unrefined,  profane,  and  vulgar. 

17.  An  assignation  scene,  involving  a  masquerade. 

18.  A  kept  mistress  who  is  moved  to  violent  rage  and 
revenge  by  the  fickleness  of  her  master,  a  fine  gentleman. 

19.  The  notion  that  a  wife  by  debauching  herself  wreaks 
vengeance  upon  her  husband  who  has  debauched  himself. 

20.  The  accepted  belief  that  the  greatest  disgrace  that 
can  befall  a  man  of  quality  is  to  be  cuckolded. 

Violations  of  Sentimental  Traditions  in  Love's  Last  Shift. 

1.  Building  the  main  action  around  the  violation  of  the 
marriage  bed.  Since  this  motif  is  common  to  the  comedy  of 
manners,  sentimentalists  avoid  it.  Almost  invariably  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  sentimental  comedy  are  unmarried 
persons.     Sentimentalists  "reacted"  from  the  triangle  play. 

2.  The  resort  to  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  heroine  to 
relieve  her  situation.  The  heroine  in  sentimental  comedy  is 
passive — she  suffers  in  silence.  Her  distresses  are  always 
removed  through  the  intervention  of  others,  or  the  providen- 
tial turn  of  circumstances,  and  never  through  her  own  ef- 
forts. Her  happiness  comes  as  a  just  reward  for  her  virtue, 
and  is  not  attained  through  her  own  ingenuity  or  wit. 

3.  The  trick  used  by  Amanda  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
"delicacy"  of  a  sentimental  heroine.  The  true  heroine  will 
not  commit  the  least  breach  of  propriety,  not  so  much  as 
overhearing  another's  remarks,  or  reading  a  letter  meant  for 
another.  Certainly,  she  would  not  stoop  to  the  monstrous 
deception  used  in  this  play. 
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4.  The  victory  of  Amanda  is  won  by  the  seeming  sur- 
render of  her  virtue.  She  therefore  plays  a  part,  and  a  very 
mean  part  at  that.  Xo  sentimental  heroine  will  resort  to 
sharp  practice  to  gain  an  end.  She  shuns  the  very  appear- 
ance of  evil. 

5.  Amanda's  justification  of  her  action  is  purely  legal 
and  technical.  A  sentimental  heroine  would  not  stop  with 
that.  If  the  spirit  of  the  transaction  was  in  the  least  ques- 
tionable she  would  resolutely  forego  her  legal  and  technical 
rights. 

<">.  Amanda  seems  impressed  with  the  argument  that  if 
she  does  not  intrigue  with  Loveless  some  other  woman  will, 
and  that  it  will  be  less  vicious  for  her  to  do  so  than  for 
another.  This  is  the  old  argument  of  the  less  of  two  evils. 
A  sentimental  heroine  never  acts  on  the  less  evil,  but  on 
what  she  clearly  sees  to  be  right  and  proper. 

7.  By  resorting  to  her  intrigue  Amanda  subscribes  to 
the  doctrine  that  mistresshood  is  more  attractive  than  wife- 
hood. 

S.  Amanda's  success  in  playing  the  part  of  the  mistress 
to  her  experienced  husband  presupposes  more  knowledge  of 
the  ways  of  sin  than  any  sentimental  heroine  can  be  supposed 
to  have. 

!>.  Amanda's  intrigue  with  Loveless  is  arranged  for  by 
her  own  servants.  A  sentimental  heroine  wrould  never  thus 
expose  her  own  integrity  and  virtue  to  the  questionings  of 
her  servants. 

10.  The  promiscuous  cursing  throughout  the  play,  es- 
pecially by  the  women. 

11.  The  sins  of  the  play,  barring  the  infidelity  of  Love- 
1<  ss,  go  unpunished.  In  sentimental  comedy  sin  is  allowed 
for  only  two  reasons — to  be  satirized,  or  to  be  repented  of. 
Especially  objectionable  from  the  sentimental  point  of  view 
is  the  offense  of  Snap  and  Amanda's  woman.  This  guilty 
couple,  unpunished  and  unashamed,  are  honorably  married 
at  the  end  of  the  play  and  are  given  a  substantial  wedding 
gift  and  an  annuitv. 
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12.  The  most  serious  violation  of  a  fundamental  senti- 
mental tradition  is  Amanda's  submission  to  the  lascivious 
embraces  of  Loveless.  This  is  a  very  careful  point  with  the 
sentimental  heroine.  The  sexual  relation  must  be  unques- 
tionably pure.  She  will  not  marry  a  man  if  it  appears  that 
a  money  consideration  is  prominent,  on  either  side,  for  a 
marriage  in  such  case  is,  to  her  mind,  a  ''legal  prostitution." 
Nor  will  she  sanction  a  marriage  of  convenience,  or  honor. 
Only  the  most  humane  and  refined  impulses,  on  both  sides, 
can  ever  justify  the  sexual  relationship,  according  to  the 
sentimental  ideal.  The  situation  which  Cibber  here  creates, 
where  lust  on  one  side  and  cunning  on  the  other  are  the 
prompting  impulses,  could  never  happen  in  sentimental 
comedy. 

13.  The  showing  of  clergymen  in  a  bad  light. 

We  see,  then,  that  Amanda  is  but  a  sentimentalized 
fine  lady,  still  capable  of  promoting  a  nasty  intrigue 
to  further  her  own  domestic  happiness ;  that  Loveless 
is  a  one-hundred  per  cent.  Restoration  fine  gentleman 
who  experiences  an  eleventh-hour  "conversion"  for  an 
obviously  dramatic  purpose ;  that  all  the  other  charac- 
ters in  the  play  belong  properly  to  the  comedy  of 
manners  and  intrigue ;  that  the  frame  work  of  the  play 
is  true  to  the  old  tradition ;  and  that  the  sentimental 
features  are  incidental.  This  is  not  a  reform  play.  It 
is  the  first  play  of  a  young  writer  who  is  shrewd 
enough  to  appeal  to  the  varying  taste  of  his  audience. 
He  wants  to  hold  the  patronage  of  the  old  crowd  whose 
perverted  taste  had  been  created  by  the  comedy  of 
manners,  and  so  he  gives  us  adultery,  assignations, 
vulgarity,  profanity,  and  the  other  accompaniments 
this  perverted  taste  demanded.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cibber  discerns  a  rising  protest  against  indecency  on 
the  part  of  many,  especially  the  women,  and  he  delib- 
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eratcly  (ate}-.-  to  this  better  taste  by  introducing  senti- 
mental features.     It  is  the  desire  to  please  everybody 

and  thus  promote  his  own  success  that  inspires  Cibber, 
and  not  an  intention  of  reforming  the  stage  or  society. 
The  love  of  applause  is  the  revealing  trait  of  Master 
Colley's  character/"' 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  other  plays  by  Cibber, 
let  ns  examine  Lore's  Last  Shift  in  the  light  of  the 
present  writer's  definition  of  sentimental  comedy,  as 
set  forth  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  to  ascribe  to  Cibber  in  this 
play  the  reform  motive  that  always  actuates  the  true 
sentimentalist.  There  is  no  evident  purpose  either  to 
improve  the  character  of  plays  or  to  reform  the  morals 
of  the  theatre-going  public.  In  its  structure  the  play 
is  downright  Restoration,  the  chief  interest  concerning 
an  act  of  adultery.  The  only  variation  from  the  Res- 
toration pattern  is  in  the  fact  that  the  hero,  after 
cuckolding  himself,  repents  in  a  fashion,  instead  of 
passing  the  whole  transaction  off  as  a  good  joke  upon 
himself.  With  the  exception  of  Amanda  and  Loveless 
(after  his  conversion)  all  the  other  characters  belong 
to  the  Restoration.  They  condemn  marriage,  worship 
money,  curse,  and  deceive.  Their  loves  are  entirely 
sexual.  The  cynicism  of  the  comedy  of  manners  per- 
vades the  entire  action. 

A  good  test  for  this  play  is  to  imagine  the  way  in 
which  the  pit  must  have  reacted  to  it  up  to  the  point 
where    Cibber    grows    sentimental — that    is,    through 

'''  At  thi>  point  the  writer  wishes  auain  to  call  attention  to  the  error  one  is 
likely  to  make  who  puts  too  much  weight  u,>on  the  asseverations  of  moral 
intent   which   we   find   in   Cibber'?  Ai'Oloffy, 


o 
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four-fifths  of  the  play.  What  must  have  been  the 
quality  of  the  laughter  that  greeted  such  conventional 
epigrams  as  these : 

Virtue  is  as  much  debased  as  our  Money;  for  Maiden- 
heads are  as  scarce  as  our  mill'd  half  crowns. 

The  Moon  lights  Men  to  more  Pleasure  than  the  Sun. 

No  Woman  ever  thought  a  Lover  rude,  after  she  had 
once  granted  him  the  Favour. 

Coldness,  before  Marriage,  like  throwing  a  little  Water 
upon  a  clear  Fire,  makes  it  burn  the  fiercer;  but  after  Mar- 
riage, you  must  still  take  care  to  lay  on  fresh  Fuel. 

Marrying  to  cure  Lewdness,  is  like  surfeiting  to  cure 
Hunger. 

A  man  is  unfit  to  follow  Love  on  an  empty  Stomach,  as 
Business  with  an  empty  Head. 

The  writer  insists  that  to  be  classed  as  a  sentimental 
comedy,  a  play  must  have  been  born  out  of  a  reform 
motive.  And  such  a  motive,  in  turn,  grows  out  of  an 
acceptance  of  the  first  principle  cited  in  a  foregoing 
chapter,  i.  e.,  a  belief  in  the  perfectibility  of  human 
nature.  This  belief,  in  turn,  postulates  a  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  virtue,  on  its  own  account,  to  transform 
character.  Here  is  where  Love's  Last  Shift  falls  far 
short  of  the  sentimental  tradition,  for  it  is  not  the 
virtue  of  Amanda,  per  se,  that  works  the  miracle ;  it  is 
virtue  dressed  up  in  the  habilaments  of  vice.  In  this 
situation,  the  dramatist  announces  his  lack  of  faith  in 
virtue,  as  such,  to  triumph  over  vice.  He  declares  his 
belief  that  vice  is,  in  fact,  mightier  than  virtue ;  that  in 
a  struggle  on  equal  terms  vice  would  certainly 
triumph ;  and  therefore,  he  secures  the  victory  of 
virtue  by  the  trick  of  dressing  it  up  like  vice.     Virtue, 
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in  such  case,  is  mere  make-believe;  and  based  upon 
such  virtue  there  can  be  no  genuine  conversion. 

As  contrasted  with  this  treatment,  the  true  senti- 
mentalist would  make  vice  appear  more  vicious  than 
it  is.  and  virtue  more  virtuous  than  it  is;  and  thus  lay 
the  ground  for  a  positively  moral  act  in  the  hero's 
deliberate  preference  of  the  one  over  the  other. 

No,  Gibber  is  not  truly  moral  in  this  play.  He  does 
not  give  us  a  clear  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice. 
He  dees  not  picture  the  triumph  of  the  one  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  other.  He  dresses  up  vice  to  look 
as  much  as  possible  like  virtue,  and  makes  virtue  play 
the  part  of  and  look  like  vice.  In  doing  this  he  has 
aroused  a  feeling  and  provoked  some  tears,  but  the 
feeling  is  a  mock  feeling,  and  the  tears  are  maudlin 
tears. 

Gibber  also  violates  the  fourth  sentimental  principle, 
i.  e.,  an  unquestioned  faith  in  poetic  justice.  Loveless 
is  not  punished  for  his  eight  years  of  profligacy.  Nor 
do  Sir  Novelty,  Old  Worthy,  Hillaria,  or  Narcissa,  in 
any  way  suffer  for  their  many  sins.  This  divorce  of 
consequence  from  cause  seeks  further  to  obliterate  the 
real  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice;  so  that  Gib- 
ber, instead  of  serving  the  ends  of  virtue,  is  in  reality 
doing  the  cause  great  harm. 

Let  us  compare  Cibber  at  this  point  with  Steele.  In 
Steele's  first  reform  play,  The  Lying  Lover,  Young 
Bookwit  gets  drunk,  and  supposedly  kills  his  friend. 
For  the  deed  he  is  arrested,  thrown  in  jail,  and  is  made 
to  suffer  keenly  the  lashings  of  conscience.  Not  only 
does  the  boy  suffer,  but  his  old  father,  his  trusted  ser- 
vant,  and   his  college  friend   are   all   plunged   to   the 
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depths  of  tragic  grief.  Steele  gives  us  a  long  scene  in 
which  the  father  visits  his  son  behind  the  bars.  The 
old  gentleman,  in  an  ecstacy  of  grief,  swoons,  and  the 
boy  wrings  his  hands  and  cries  out  in  penitence. 

Of  course  this  is  a  palpable  attempt  to  make  virtue 
appear  virtuous,  and  to  paint  vice  in  undue  colors;  but 
the  point  here  is  that  the  true  sentimentalist  draws  the 
line  clearly  between  virtue  and  vice  by  showing  that 
they  lead  to  sharply-defined  consequences.  Atone- 
ment is  a  doctrine  ever-present  in  sentimental  comedy ; 
it  is  conspicuously  absent  in  the  plays  of  Cibber. 

A  careful  study  of  Cibber's  succeeding  comedies 
shows  clearly  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  sentimental 
and  moral  interest  that  he  was  not  bent  upon  reform, 
but  rather  on  keeping  fairly  on  top  of  the  reform 
wave.46  In  fact,  the  varying  degree  of  sentimental 
interest  in  Cibber's  plays  can  be  taken  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  progress  of  the  reform  of  public  taste 
which  went  on  during  his  writing  career. 

That  Cibber  went  as  far  as  he  thought  he  dared  go 
in  refining  the  public  taste  in  his  first  play47  is  shown 
in  the  following  apology  contained  in  the  epilogue : 

Now,  Sirs,  to  you  v/hose  sole  Religion's  Whoring, 
Whoring,  Roaring,  without  the  Pain  of  thinking, 

"J  A  factor  that  must  be  considered  here,  however,  is  the  fact  of  Cibber's 
continual  fight  against  poverty.  A  man  who  writes  primarily  for  money  will 
usually  write  down  the  prevailing  taste.  He  is  not  likely  to  take  any  chances 
of  failure  by   advocating  an   uncertain   reform. 

4T  The  miserable  failure  of  Cibber's  sentimental  opera.  Love  in  a  Riddle, 
presented  shortly  after  Love's  Last  Shift,  also  figures  in  his  reaction  against 
sentimentalism.  This  opera,  written  in  imitation  of  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera, 
went  so  poorly  on  the  first  night  that  Cibber  appeared  before  the  audience 
and  promised  if  they  would  permit  it  to  be  concluded  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately withdraw  it,  which  promise  was  kept.  (For  account  of  this  incident  see 
A]>ology,  I,   24  4-250.) 
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He  fears  he's  made  a  Fault  you'll  ne'er  forgive, 

A  Crime  beyond  the  hopes  of  a  Reprieve: 

An  honest  Rake  foregoes  the  Joys  of  Life, 

His  Whores  and  Wine,  t'embrace  a  dull  chaste  Wife! 

Such  out-of-fashion  Stuff!  But  then  again, 

He's  lewd  above  four  Acts,  Gentlemen ! 


Four  Acts  for  your  coarse  Palate's  were  designed, 
But  then  the  Ladies'  taste  is  more  refin'd, 
They,  for  Amanda's  sake  will  sure  be  kind. 

That  Cibber,  because  of  criticism,  thought  it  wise  to 
hold  up  on  the  moral  tendency  seems  certain  from  the 
scarcity  of  that  element  in  his  second  comedy,  Woman1  s 
Wit ;  or  The  Lady  in  Fashion  (1697).48  This  is  a  play  of 
the  old  free  sort  in  which  the  characters  "love"  in 
Restoration  fashion,  swear,  lie,  drink,  and  fight.  No 
one  is  converted,  no  sins  are  condemned,  and  no 
apology  is  thought  to  be  necessary  in  the  epilogue. 
The  play  closes  with  the  utterance  of  a  formal  senti- 
ment, "Virtue  ever  is  the  secret  Care  of  Providence," 
but  the  only  sentimental  spot  is  where  the  love  tangle 
is  untied,  and  the  sentiment  here  is  neither  genuine 
nor  moving. 

This  play  is  particularly  offensive  to  clergymen. 
Lady  Manlove,  a  designing  old  lady,  plans  to  get  rid 
of  a  son,  a  first  child,  so  she  can  settle  her  estate  upon 
her  daughter  (of  bad  character)  in  order  to  promote 
an  advantageous  match.  As  a  method  of  disposing 
of  the  boy,  she  plans  to  dedicate  him  to  the  church. 
"Education  can't  polish  him !  he  is  such  a  slovenly 
Nature ;    he    is    fit    for    nothing    but    a    Clergyman." 

4f>  The  failure  of  this  comedy,  Cibber  says,  was  due  to  many  defects  result- 
ing from  haste  in  composition.      (Apology,  I,  264.) 
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Throughout  the  play  clergymen  are  held  up  to  scorn. 
At  another  time,  Mrs.  Manlove  declares  of  the  boy: 
"I  gave  his  teacher  particular  charge  to  keep  him  in 
Ignorance :  for  I  all  along  design'd  him  for  a  Clergy- 
man." A  French  priest  in  the  play  is  contemptible 
and  ignorant,  utterly  lacking  in  character  and  dignity. 
He  accepts  bribes  readily  and  is  at  the  service  of  any 
one.  Parson  Wiggish  has  an  amour  with  a  serving 
girl.  Rascal,  dressed  like  a  priest,  performs  a  sham 
wedding  ceremony.  The  parson  and  the  lawyer  are 
called  the  "chief  mischief-makers  of  the  nation."  "Mis- 
chief is  not  far  off  when  the  parson  is  nigh,"  declares 
Major  Rakish.  The  Major  also  "picks  up  a  parson's 
wife." 

Lord  Lovemore,  the  principal  character,  hides  in  a 
closet  to  eavesdrop  on  the  love  affair  of  another.  Such 
conduct  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  sentimental 
comedy.49 

The  epigrammatic  quality  of  Cibber's  style  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  following:  "Marriage  is  a  dangerous 
Journey;  Love's  a  blind  Guide,  and  those  that  follow 
him,  too  often  lose  their  Way." 

We  have  in  this  play  Cibber's  first  duel  scene,  which 
is  turned  into  a  comic  situation  by  the  combatant's  dis- 
covering their  pistols  to  be  conveniently  unloaded. 

In  Woman's  Wit  we  have  a  play  obviously  written  to 
gratify  the  vulgar  taste  of  the  town.  It  is  important 
to  us  here  only  because  it  shows  that  the  moral  inten- 
tion claimed  by  Cibber  in  his  first  play  the  year  before 
was  short-lived.  For  some  practical  consideration  of 
which  we  cannot  be  sure  he  lapsed  back  into  the  free 

49  See  Cumberland's  Memoirs    (ed.  of    1856),  p.    152. 
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style  that  was  so  natural  to  him,  and  that  was  most 
sure  to  please  the  still-perverted  public  taste. 

In  his  next  comedy,  Love  Makes  a  Man ;  or  The  Fop's 
Fortune  (1701),  Cibber  again  resorts  to  sentimental- 
ity, and  in  the  prologue,  as  in  the  case  of  Love's  Last 
Shift,  he  appeals  to  the  good  will  of  the  audience  on 
the  ground  that  he  has  served  their  every  taste. 

For  your  smart  Tastes,  we've  toss'd  you  a  Fop, 

We  hope  the  newest  that's  of  late  come  up; 

The  Fool,  the  Beau,  the  Wit,  the  Rake,  so  mix'd  he  carries, 

He  seems  a  Ragou,  piping-  hot  from  Paris; 

But  for  the  softer  Sex,  whom  most  we'd  move, 

We've  what  the  fair  and  chaste  were  form'd  for,  Love; 

An  artless  Passion,  fraught  with  Hopes  and  Fears, 

And  nearest  Happy,  when  it  most  despairs. 

For  Masks,  we've  Scandal,  and  for  Beaus  French  Airs. 

To  please  all  Tastes,  we'll  do  the  best  we  can. 

The  last  line  of  the  above  passage,  in  Cibber's  own 
words,  is  a  complete  statement  of  his  dramatic  creed. 
He  was  not  devoted  to  the  task  of  creating  a  higher 
taste ;  that  would  have  had  a  depressing  effect  upon 
the  box  office.  His  study  was  to  gratify  the  varying 
tastes  of  the  town.  His  policy  was  to  give  every  one 
his  portion  in  due  season.  The  words,  "whom  most 
we'd  move,"  in  the  passage  above,  seems  to  imply  that 
Cibber  would,  as  a  matter  of  preference,  choose  the 
higher  taste,  but  it  remains  with  him  a  matter  of  pref- 
erence only.  And  since  the  lower  taste  still  prevails, 
Cibber  does  not  scruple  to  cater  to  it.  The  baby  a 
year  and  the  love  of  applause,  together  with  a  light- 
ness of  temperament  and  an  unwillingness  to  be  dis- 
agreeable by  being  decent  in  bad  company,  inhibited 
in  him  the  rather  feeble  impulse  toward  reform. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  listing  the  various 
tastes  to  which  he  appealed,  Gibber  put  the  vicious 
first.  This  part  of  the  audience  was  the  most  num- 
erous, the  most  influential,  the  most  clamant.  A  too 
moral  play  would  have  been  cried  down  instantly. 
Whatever  preference  as  to  taste  an  author  may  have 
had,  a  play  at  this  time  (1701)  had  to  appeal  first  of 
all  to  the  lower  taste,  and  any  appeal  to  the  higher 
had  to  be  confined  to  incidental  scenes  and  characters. 
Hence,  Gibber  addresses  the  lower  elements  in  his 
audience  first,  and  after  assuring  them  that  they  are 
due  to  get  what  they  want,  he  addresses  the  other 
elements  of  his  audience. 

Before  passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  play,  it  is 
necessary  to  note  that  Collier's  Short  View  (1698)  had 
appeared  during  the  interim  between  Woman's  Wit 
and  Love  Makes  a  Man.  Although  there  is  in  the  latter 
play  no  allusion  to  Collier's  book,  the  influence  of  it  is 
plainly  evident.  Whereas,  there  is  practically  no  sen- 
timentality in  Woman's  Wit,  there  being  in  fact  a  re- 
cession of  sentimental  interest  in  this  play  over  that 
found  in  Love's  Last  Shift,  in  Love  Makes  a  Man  there 
is  not  only  a  return  to  sentimentality,  but  a  consider- 
able advance  is  to  be  noted.  There  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  prologue  a  bolder  note  than  we  have  yet  heard 
in  Gibber.  Addressing  the  vicious  part  of  his  audi- 
ence, he  actually  lectures  them: 

How  can  you  hear  a  Sense  of  Love  so  gross, 
To  let  a  mere  Fashion  on  your  Taste  impose. 
Your  Taste  refin'd,  might  add  to  your  Delight; 
Poets  from  you  are  taught  to  raise  their  Flight; 
For  as  you  learn  to  judge,  they  learn  to  write. 
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There  is  only  one  way  to  account  for  this  newly- 
acquired  boldness  of  Cibber,  and  that  is  in  the  fact  of 
a  marked  change  in  the  public  taste  toward  things 
dramatic.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  attribute  that 
change  mainly  to  the  influence  of  Collier's  book.00  Not 
only  is  the  boldness  of  the  cautious  Cibber  eloquent, 
but  also  the  fact  that  there  was  no  come-back  to  his 
rebuke.  The  moral  revival  had  progressed  to  the 
point  where  a  writer  of  plays  felt  safe  in  lecturing  his 
audience  with  regard  to  their  bad  taste. 

But  the  reform  was  only  fairly  under  way;  and 
while  Cibber  resumes  his  appeal  to  sentiment,  Love 
Makes  a  Man  is,  like  its  predecessors,  fundamentally  a 
comedy  of  manners.  We  still  have  love  defined  as  a 
disease  for  which  marriage  is  the  cure.  The  persons 
of  quality  curse  and  intrigue,  and  seek  revenge.  There 
is  drinking  and  dueling.  Clergymen  are  referred  to 
as  "canonical  poachers."  The  fop,  Clodio,  is  true  to 
the  type,  and  although  he  "whores  and  roars"  his  way 
through  the  play,  at  the  end  he  marries  Elvira,  a  rich 
lady  of  station.  It  is  true  that  the  sentimental  lovers 
succeed,  but  so  the  unworthy  lovers.  Virtue  is  re- 
warded, but  so  is  vice. 

The  most  important  advance  which  the  play  makes, 
sentimentally,  is  the  abandonment  of  the  triangle  plot. 
Here  we  have  in  Carlos  and  Angelina  unmarried  lovers 
who  in  many  respects  foreshadow  the  stock  hero  and 
heroine  of  sentimental  comedy.  Angelina  has  been 
engaged  by  her  father  to  marry  Clodio,  a  vain  fop,  but 

5"  Not  only  had  Collier's  book  been  out  for  more  than  two  years  when  this 
play  appeared,  but  a  dozen  answers  to  it  had  been  printed  and  two  of  Collier's 
rejoinders.  It  was  a  new  public  to  which  Cibber  appealed,  and  with  unerring 
accuracy  he  adjusted   himself  to  it. 
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before  the  wedding  contracts  can  be  completed,  a 
mutual  love  springs  up  between  her  and  Carlos,  the 
older  brother,  who  is  a  bookworm.  At  the  sight  of  the 
girl — her  simplicity,  modesty,  and  obvious  virtue — 
Carlos  is  suddenly  transformed  into  a  romantic  lover. 
Drawing  his  sword,  he  runs  away  with  the  girl,  his 
brother  and  father  in  pursuit.  While  crossing  the 
channel  they  are  the  victims  of  pirates ;  the  girl  is  car- 
ried away,  Carlos  and  his  uncle,  Don  Lewis,  managing 
to  escape  to  the  shores  of  Spain. 

Before  the  lovers  find  each  other,  Carlos  has  an 
experience  which  brings  out  the  qualities  of  the  true 
sentimental  hero.  He  falls  across  the  path  of  Louisa, 
an  adventuress  and  woman  of  pleasure.51  She  gives 
him  money  and  invites  pursuit.  Don  Lewis,  the  uncle, 
advises,  "Follow  her — she's  sonle  great  Fortune  in 
Love  with  you — since  you  have  lost  one  Wife  before 
you  had  her,  I'd  have  you  make  sure  of  another  be- 
fore you  lose  her."  But  Carlos  refuses.  "Fortune, 
indeed,  has  dispossess'd  her  of  my  Person ;  but  her 
firm  Title  to  my  Heart,  not  all  the  subtle  Arts  of  Love 
can  shake  or  violate."  Here  is  a  brand  new  lover. 
Carlos  is  the  first  man  in  the  plays  of  Cibber  who  con- 
fesses that  the  woman  he  loves  has  any  title  to  his 
heart.    Here  is  a  man  that  has  more  love  for  the  mem- 

61  The  Dramatic  Censor  (II,  433)  roundly  berates  this  character.  "Louisa 
is  as  contemptible  a  female  as  we  know;  grossly  licentious,  and  naturally  cruel 
in  her  temper;  indeed  she  softens  at  last,  and  throws  off  the  monster;  but  we 
think  that  since  so  unworthy  a  female  was  introduced,  it  would  have  been  but 
barely  consonant  to  public  justice  to  have  punished  her  in  some  way  suitable 
to  her  culpable  behavior;  instead  of  which  she  is  allowed  to  huddle  up  an 
advantageous  match  with  a  worthy  man."  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  played  the 
part  of  Eliza  in  the  original  production,  is  criticized  for  "entering  too  far 
into  the  author's  meaning  for  it  is  blameable  to  exhibit  offensive  pictures  of 
nature  in  strong  colors." 
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ory  of  a  woman  he  has  lost  than  for  the  person  of  a 
lady  thrown  at  his  feet.  It  is  scarcely  believable.  But 
surprise  turns  to  amazement  a  little  later  when  Louisa, 
after  having  had  Carlos  captured  and  brought  to  her 
palace,  visits  his  room  at  night,  throws  herself  at  his 
feet,  offers  him  her  love,  her  jewels,  her  person ;  and 
he  spurns  the  offer  and  runs  away.52  In  his  long  speech 
of  refusal  Carlos  sermonizes  as  follows:  "I  confess 
you  fair  to  a  perfection,  compleat  in  all  that  may  en- 
gage the  eye :  But  when  that  Beauty  fades  what 
Charm  shall  then  secure  my  Love?  Your  riches?  no 
— an  honest  Mind's  above  the  Bribes  of  Fortune :  For 
tho'  distress'd,  a  Stranger,  and  in  Want,  I  must  return 
'em  thankless:  Be  Modest,  and  be  Virtuous,  I'll  admire 
you ;  all  good  Men  will  adore  you,  and  when  your 
Beauty  and  your  Fortune  are  no  more,  will  still  deliver 
your  Name  rever'd  to  Ages."53  This  is  a  speech  worthy 
of  any  hero  in  sentimental  comedy. 

Angelina,  meanwhile,  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Don  Manuel,  a  pirate,  is  protected  from  harm  by 
her  innocence  and  charm.  She  is  by  Manuel  placed  in 
the  keeping  of  a  mistress  of  Louisa,  the  very  woman 
who  holds  Carlos  a  prisoner  and  who  has  designs  upon 
his  virtue.  In  this  place  the  lovers  meet,  to  their 
amazement.     When  they  indulge  in  a  soft  scene  of 

52  This  scene  argues  a  great  improvement  in  public  taste.  A  few  years 
before  a  man  would  have  been  laughed  at  as  a  fool  for  running  away  from 
a  great  woman.  And  refusing  to  accept  her  jewels,  when  in  a  state  of  dire 
poverty — and  for  sentimental  reasons — would  have  subjected  one's  sanity  to 
suspicion. 

83  In  this  speech  and  action  of  Carlos  we  see  the  outstanding  traits  of  the 
sentimental  hero.  He  is  not  only  virtuous,  but  acclaims  his  virtue;  he  seems 
to  enjoy  his  condition  of  want  and  necessity ;  he  is  too  proud  to  accept  any 
favors  that  might  create  obligation;  he  is  generous  with  advice  to  others;  and 
he  has  a  penchant  for  elocution. 
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recognition,  Lady  Louisa  overhears  them,  is  seized 
with  anger,  and  plans  revenge  upon  the  pair.  "Had 
he  not  lov'd  another,  methinks  I  could  have  borne  the 
usage ;  but  to  be  slighted  by  a  sickly,  poor,  unthinking 
Wretch,  incapable  of  Love!  that!  that  stabs  home! 
'Tis  Poison  to  my  Thoughts,  and  swells  'em  to  Re- 
venge!" She  has  the  servants  tie  a  napkin  about 
Angelina's  neck,  preparatory  to  choking  her.  Turning 
to  Carlos,  she  taunts  him :  "Now  let  me  see  you  smile, 
and  rudely  throw  me  from  your  Arms!  now  scorn  my 
Love,  my  Person,  my  Fortune !  now  let  your  squeamish 
virtue  fly  me  as  a  Disease  to  Modesty!"  After  a 
violent  exchange  of  words,  Louisa  orders  her  servants 
to  "end  her,"  whereupon  Carlos  falls  upon  his  knees 
in  prayer:  "Preserve  her,  Heav'n,  and  snatch  her 
from  the  Jaws  of  gaping  Danger.  O !  may  the  watch- 
ful Eye  of  Providence  that  ne'er  sleeps  o'er  Innocence 
distress'd  look  nearly  to  her;  or  if  some  Miracle54  alone 
can  save  her,  the  ever  waking  Sun,  in  his  eternal  Pro- 
gress, never  saw  so  fair  an  object  to  employ  it  on." 
Under  the  impassioned  appeal  of  Carlos,  Louisa  weak- 
ens, and  this  last  violent  appeal  turns  away  her  wrath  : 

Think  what  a  glorious  Triumph  it  would  be  that  when 
your  swoln  Resentment,  wild  Revenge,  and  Indignation,  all 
stood  ready  waiting  for  the  Word,  you  call'd  your  forceful 
Reason  to  your  Aid,  resolv'd,  and  took  that  tyrant  Passion 
Captive  to  your  gentle  Pity:  O!  'twere  such  a  God-like  In- 
stance of  your  Virtue  as  might  atone,  if  possible,  e'en  crimes 
to  come:  Revenge  like  this  can  never  give  you  that  continu'd 
Peace  of  Mind,  which  Virtue  may:   Compassion  has  a  thou- 

M  This  is  the  characteristic  retreat  of  all  sentimentalists.  When  there 
appears  no  rational  escape  from  difficulty,  there  is  still  the  hope,  the  expecta- 
tion, that  a  "miracle"   will  accomplish   the   impossible. 
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sand  secret  Charms:  Think  you  'twere  no  Delight  of 
Thought,  to  heal  the  Wounds  of  bleeding  Lovers,  to  make 
two  poor  afflicted  Wretches  happy,  whose  highest  Crime  is 
loving  well  and  faithfully?  Were  it  no  soothing  Joy,  no 
secret  Piide,  to  raise  'em  from  the  last  Despair,  to  Hope? 
to  Life  and  Love  restor'd?  Now,  on  my  Heart,  I  read  a 
struggling  Pity  in  your  Eye!  O  cherish  it,  and  spare  our 
Innocence!  Perhaps  the  Story  of  our  chaste  Affections, 
once  compleat,  may  live  a  fair  Example  to  succeeding  Times, 
for  which  Posterity  shall  stand  indebted  to  your  Virtue. 

Louisa  relents.  "Release  the  lady.  And  now  fare- 
well my  Follies.  Your  Tenderness,  Humility,  and 
Tears  have  quite  subdued  my  Soul ;  at  once  have  con- 
quer'd  and  reform'd  me :  O !  you  have  given  me  such 
an  Image  of  the  contentful  Peace,  th'  unshaken  Quiet 
of  an  honest  Mind,  that  now  I  taste  more  solid  Joy, 
being  but  the  Instrument  of  your  united,  virtuous  Love, 
than  all  my  late  false  Hopes  ....  Forgive  my 
Follies  past  and  you  have  overpaid  me."55 

Then  follows  a  tearful  scene.  Carlos  ascribes  their 
deliverance  to  Providence  ;  Angelina  calls  it  a  "Miracle 
of  rewarded  Love."  Together  they  kneel  and  thank 
Heaven  and  their  "kind  Preserver."  The  chastened 
and  softened  Louisa  raises  them,  joins  their  hands,  and 
sends  them  away  in  peace. 

This  certainly  is  the  most  sentimental  scene  in  Cib- 
ber  thus  far,   and   is  the  nearest  approach  to  senti- 

55  This  is  the  strongest  appeal  to  pity  that  has  yet  occurred  in  the  plays 
of  Cibber.  This  situation  is  more  moving  than  the  recognition  scene  in  Love's 
Last  Shift  for  the  reason  that  here  we  have  Vice  in  a  position  of  power 
abdicating  to  virtue.  In  the  other  scene  we  have  virtue  in  the  position  of 
power  relieving  the  distresses  of  a  sinner  as  an  act  of  grace.  Here  the  con- 
version is  on  the  part  of  the  court  and  not  the  criminal.  In  the  case  of 
Loveless,  vice  is  overthrown:  in  the  case  of  Carlos,  virtue  is  vindicated.  The 
one  is   negative,   the  other   positive. 
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mental  comedy  to  be  found  prior  to  the  plays  of  Steele. 
Here  is  foreshadowed  the  type  of  play  in  which  virtue 
bears  up  under  trial,  perfected  by  Richard  Steele  in 
The  Conscious  Lovers,  and  which  became  the  prevail- 
ing type  among  sentimental  writers  for  half  a  century. 
Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  Clodio.  This  character 
is  deliberately  drawn  as  a  foil  to  Carlos,  and  as  sop  to 
the  vulgar  part  of  the  audience.  He  is  the  kind  of 
French  fop  who  would  caper  with  his  own  shadow.  He 
swears,  drinks,  lies,  and  regards  every  woman  as  law- 
ful prey.  While  pursuing  1he  runaway  couple,  he 
laments  more  the  loss  of  his  snuff-box  than  he  does  the 
loss  of  his  intended  bride.  His  vulgarity  is  at  times 
disgusting.  Clodio  meets  a  man  of  his  own  stripe  in 
Don  Duart,  and  without  any  apparent  reason,  the  two 
fight  a  duel.  Duart  is  slain,  supposedly,56  and  in  flee- 
ing the  officers,  Clodio  dashes  into  the  house  of  Elvira, 
a  lady,  who  in  pity  conceals  him  and  promises  to  pro- 
tect him.  This  is,  of  course,  the  beginning  of  a  love 
affair.  It  turns  out  that  Elvira  is  the  sister  of  Duart, 
and  the  lady  is  thrown  into  great  distress  when  she 
learns  that  she  has  protected  the  slayer  of  her  brother. 
It  later  transpires  that  Duart  not  only  recovers  from 
his  wound,  but,  learning  a  lesson  from  his  experience 
with  Clodio,  mends  his  ways,  Clodio,  drinking  and 
whoring  to  the  last,  is  married  to  Elvira  and  emerges 
at  the  end  of  the  play  as  much  a  victor  as  his  brother 
Carlos.  And  then  the  sentimental  Carlos  gives  his 
younger  brother  half  his  estate  for  no  other  reason 
than  he  wants  to  be  generous  in  his  own  triumph.    The 

56  This    scene   sugjyest   the    duel    between    Bookwit   and    Lovemoie    in    Steele'.^ 
L fling  Lover. 
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two  fathers  become  reconciled  to  the  marriage  of 
Carlos  and  Angelina,  since  Clodio  is  so  well  taken  care 
of  through  his  marriage  to  Elvira,  and  the  generosity 
of  Carlos.    Thus  all  ends  happily. 

As  pointed  out  before,  Cibber,  true  to  his  habit,  de- 
liberately trims  his  sails  to  the  breezes  of  public 
opinion.  Thanks  to  Collier's  book  and  the  resulting 
discussion,  the  public  demand  for  stage  reform  has 
suddenly  become  definite  and  militant.  There  can  be 
no  mistake  in  this  inference,  surely,  when  one 
contrasts  the  hero  of  Love's  Last  Shift  and  the  hero  of 
Love  Makes  a  Man.  Loveless  is  lewd  for  "above  four 
acts,"  and  his  short  period  of  decency  in  the  last  act  is 
apologized  for.  In  contrast,  Carlos  is  virtuous  through- 
out the  play.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  heroes 
figure  in  a  bed-room  scene.  Loveless  succumbs  to  the 
enticements  of  Amanda,  but  Carlos  repulses  the  ap- 
proaches of  Louisa.  It  is  a  significant  comment  on 
the  radical  change  that  came  in  public  taste  during 
the  years  1696-1701,  that  at  the  later  date  a  hero  can 
repulse  an  enticing  woman  and  do  it  in  the  name  of 
virtue,  when  at  the  former  date  the  hero  is  apologized 
for  because  of  his  penitence  over  his  compliance. 

Another  certain  evidence  of  the  stiffening  of  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  stage  morality  is  the  increased 
tendency  of  the  characters  in  Love  Makes  a  Man  to 
moralize  and  to  preach.  Not  less  than  six  characters 
take  their  turn  at  preaching,  and  in  some  instances 
they  wax  eloquent. 

Still  another  evidence  of  the  toning  up  of  public 
taste  is  the  fact  that  in  this  play  Cibber  increased  the 
number  of  sentimentally-inclined   persons  and   intro- 
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duced  them  earlier  in  the  play  than  in  any  preceding 
comedy. 

Angelina  and  Carlos  do  not  measure  fully  up  to  the 
sentimental  standard.  The  girl  should  not  have 
eloped.57  Sentimental  heroines  have  such  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  "dear  fathers"  that  they  will  do  nothing 
to  avoid  an  unwelcome  marriage.  Rather  they  sit 
down  demurely  and  wait  for  Providence  or  Fortune  to 
rescue  them.58  Then,  too,  her  being  a  woman  of  family 
and  fortune  from  the  beginning  makes  her  fall  short 
of  the  tradition.  The  type  sentimental  heroine  is  a 
poor  orphan  girl  abused  by  a  cruel  guardian.  She 
loves  the  hero,  but  hopelessly;  for  her  lack  of  station 
and  fortune  will  not  permit  her  to  marry  him.  At  the 
end  of  the  play,  however,  a  father  and  fortune  are 
found  for  her,  in  some  hocus  pocus  manner,  and  the 
rewarding  of  her  virtue  in  this  way  adds  to  the  feeling 
of  joy  in  the  audience.  Then,  again,  Cibber  fails  to 
put  the  virtue  of  Angelina  under  trial.  The  whole 
character  of  Angelina  is  rather  faintly  drawn,  as  most 
of  Cibber's  women  are.89 

Cibber  does  somewhat  better  with  Carlos.  He  is 
made  to  defend  his  virtue  and  to  deserve  positively  the 
smiles  of  Fortune.     As  usual   with   Cibber,  the  hero 

57  An  elopement,  even  from  a  tyrannical  father,  has  something  in  it  which 
must  shock  a  delicate  mind. — Sentiment  in   Kelly's  False  Delicacy). 

58  Angelina  should  consistently  have  relied  upon  Providence,  or  a  "miracle" 
to  deliver  her  from  the  unwelcome  marriage,  as  she  did  to  deliver  her  from 
the  cruelty  of  Louisa. 

59  The  slightness  of  Angelina's  character  is  especially  objectionable  when 
compared  with  the  boldness  of  outline  in  the  depiction  of  Louisa.  This  latter 
lady  is  drawn  full  length  in  all  her  iniquity.  Louisa,  the  worst  female  charac- 
ter in  the  play,  is  given  the  greatest  prominence;  Angelina,  the  best  female, 
is  merely  sketched.  Whether  Cibber  was  here  catering  to  his  audience  or  not 
is  a  matter  for  reflection.  The  plot  of  the  piece  makes  Angelina  the  heroine, 
and  the  failure  to   develop   her  is   a  serious  weakness. 
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advances  his  own  interests  through  action.  This 
method  is  not  employed  by  sentimentalists  who  always 
use  other  characters  to  work  out  the  difficulty  of  their 
heroes  who  can  only  sit  down,  pity  themselves,  and 
resignedly  wait  the  coming  of  Fate. 

The  conclusion  of  the  play  is  deliberately  thrown 
into  the  realm  of  the  comic,  the  closing  scene  having 
to  do  with  the  fortunate  turn  in  the  affairs  of  Clodio. 
In  this  way,  Cibber  makes  his  parting  appeal  to  the 
fops  and  beaus  in  the  audience.  It  is  significant,  too, 
that  Clodio  comes  off  with  equal  honors  with  Carlos. 
Clodio  drinks,  swears,  fights  a  duel,  and  carries  on 
intrigues,  but  at  no  place  is  reproved  for  it,  suffers  for 
it,  or  repents  of  it.  Moreover,  these  popular  sins  are 
nowhere  in  the  play  discountenanced.  Cibber  evident- 
ly figured  that  he  had  made  Carlos  very  good  for  the 
sake  of  the  ladies,  and  it  was  but  fair  that  the  other 
part  of  his  audience  should  have  in  Clodio  a  hero  after 
their  own  hearts. 

That  Cibber  conceived  the  whole  play  in  a  comic 
sense  is  suggested  by  the  first  part  of  the  title,  Love 
Makes  a  Man.  The  sudden  and  surprising  transforma- 
tion in  the  character  of  Carlos  which  resulted  from 
the  sight  of  a  girl  must  have  struck  the  audience  as 
extremely  funny. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  Love  Makes  a  Man60  marks 

60  The  Dramatic  Censor,  II,  434,  severely  criticizes  this  play  on  moral 
grounds:  "Its  sentiments  in  many  parts  convey  gross  ideas  .  .  .  The 
moral    is    vague  .      .      young    minds    may    be"  prejudiced    by    the    capital 

figure  in  this  piece  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole,  if  an  audience  chooses  merely 
to  laugh,  The  Fop's  Fortune,  when  well  performed,  will  gratify  that  wish;  but 
we  cannot  by  any  means  recommend  it  for  perusal;  if  in  the  closet  it  escapes 
tainting  the  mind,  which  we  doubt,  it  may  be  fairly  asserted,  that  no  instruc- 
tion can  be  gained  from  this  piece." 
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the  high  point  of  sentimentality  in  the  plays  of  Cibber, 
and  that  in  Carlos  and  Angelina  we  have  foreshad- 
owed the  Bevils  and  Indianas61  of  the  succeeding  years. 
The  play,  however,  is  still  marked  with  profanity,  vul- 
garity, intriguing,  and  the  other  usual  accompaniments 
of  the  comedy  of  manners.  The  time  had  not  yet  come 
when  a  time-serving  writer  of  plays  felt  safe  in  turning 
over  a  new  leaf.  With  practical  caution  he  waited  for 
a  rising  public  taste  to  take  the  lead. 

Whether  Cibber  went  too  far  in  sentimentalism  in 
Love  Makes  a  Ma?i  and  got  into  trouble  for  it,  or  wheth- 
er the  first  favorable  reaction  to  Collier's  book  had 
waned  by  1702,  or  whether  Cibber  was  governed  by  a 
bread  and  butter  motive  when  he  wrote  She  Wou'd  and 
She  Wou'd  Not,  is  impossible  to  say;  but  a  marked 
recession  of  sentimental  interest  is  observable  in  the 
play.  She  Wou'd  and  She  Wou'd  Not  is  an  intrigue  play 
of  Spanish  origin.  The  chief  interest  is  in  the  plot, 
naturally,  and  the  author  seems  to  have  no  moral  pur- 
pose in  view.  Virtue  is  not  assailed,  sin  is  not  con- 
demned, nobody  is  converted.  There  are  a  few  tears 
at  the  close,  but  they  are  tears  of  happiness  over  the 
fortunate  outcome  of  events,  rather  than  of  pity. 
Cleverness,  not  virtue  or  goodness,  forms  the  chief  in- 
terest. The  play  therefore  has  no  interest  for  our  pur- 
pose, and  is  passed  over  without  further  comment. 

Cibber's  next  comedy,  The  Careless  Husband62 
(1704),  is  one  of  the  most  important  plays  that  figure 

61  Bevil  and  Indiana  were  hero  and  heroine  in  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers. 
They   are  the  pattern  for  dozens  of  sentimental  pairs  in   succeeding  plays. 

62  First  shown  Dec.  7,  1704.  Genest  says:  "This  was  in  some  respects  a 
good  comedy,  but  it  is  rather  dull — scenes  of  conversation  require  gifts 
vastly  superior  to  those  of  Cibber  to  make  them  pass  off  well." — II,  318. 
Cibber  acted   the   part  of  Lord   Foppington. 
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in  the  rise  of  sentimental  comedy,  for  in  the  writing 
of  this  play  Cibber  for  the  first  time  lays  claim  to  a 
definitely  moral  purpose.  That  claim  is  set  forth  in 
the  dedication  :63 

The  best  ciitics  have  long  and  justly  complain'd  that  the 
Coarseness  of  Most  Characters  in  our  late  Comedies,  have 
been  unfit  Entertainments  for  People  of  Quality,  especially 
the  Ladies:6'  And  therefore,  I  was  long  in  hopes  that  some 
able  Pen  (whose  Expectations  did  not  hang  upon  the  Profits 
of  Success)65  wou'd  generously  attempt  to  reform  the  Town 
into  a  better  Taste  than  the  World  generally  allows  'em: 
But  nothing  of  that  kind68  have  lately  appear'd,  that  wou'd 
give  me  an  Opportunity  of  being  Wise  at  another's  Expense, 
I  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
my  vanity,  and  so  even  struck  the  first  blow67  myself:  And 
the  event  has  now  convinc'd  me  that  whoever  sticks  closely 
to  Nature,  can't  easily  write  above  the  Understanding  of  the 
Galleries,6s  tho'  at  the  same  time  he  may  possibly  deserve 
Applause  of  the  Boxes. 

63  The  play  is  dedicated  to  "the  most  illustrious  John,  Duke  of  Argyle." 

64  From  many  prologues  and  epilogues  during  the  Restoration  and  early 
eighteenth  century  we  learn  that  the  objection  to  stage  immorality  came 
chiefly  from  the  "ladies."  As  early  as  1674  we  find  Wycherly  deploring  the 
fact  that  "Ladies"  were  offended  at  his  play,  The  Plaindealer. 

65  Here  Cibber  naively  admits  that  he  has  been  influenced  by  bread  and 
butter  motives — that  he  could  not  afford  to  lead  in  a  reform  of  the  stage, 
even  had  he  wished  to  do  so. 

66  In  this  remark  Cibber  disavows  any  reform  purpose  in  his  previous 
play.s.  He  also  disregards  Steele's  The  Lying  Lover  which  appeared  the  year 
previous. 

67  From  this  remark,  Cibber  considers  his  comedy.  The  Careless  Husband,  as 
the  first  play  which  consciously  and  definitely  attempts  to  reform  the  stage. 
From  this  statement  we  may  infer  that  whatever  improvement  of  moral  tone 
we  find  in  his  first  four  comedies  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  recognition  of  a 
changing  public  taste,  rather  than  as  an  evidence  of  a  purpose  to  affect  a 
reform.  Mr.  Bernbaum,  therefore,  accords  to  Cibber  more  credit  than  Cibber 
himself  claims  in  the  rise  of  sentimental  comedy. 

68  This  statement  shows  that  it  was  the  gallery  crowd  that  reforming 
authors  feared.  It  also  shows  that  this  feared  element  in  the  audience  was 
becoming  civilized,  for  Cibber  infers  that  the  Gallery  as  well  as  the  Box 
approved  of  his  effort  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  his  plays. 
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Cibber  tells  us  that  "the  Play  before  its  Trial  on  the 
Stage  was  examined  by  several  People  of  Quality" 
who  "wish'd  me  what  they  seem'd  to  fear" — its  suc- 
cess. Despite  these  expressed  fears  of  friends,  Cibber 
proceeded  with  "so  bold  an  Undertaking."  He 
promises  that  the  "Dialogue  of  the  following  Scenes 
flows  with  more  easy  turn  of  Thought  and  Spirit,  than 
what  I  have  usually  produced." 

In  the  prologue  Cibber  criticizes  the  contemporary 
stage  for  showing  vice  and  folly  without  lashing  it 
with  Satire's  rage.  This  is  just  criticism  when  applied 
to  Gibber's  own  plays.  Sir  Novelty  Fashion,  Major 
Rakish,  Clodio,  and  other  vicious  characters  of  Gib- 
ber's creation  go  raking  through  the  plays  without  any 
sort  of  "lashing."  Cibber  further  objects  because  pre- 
vailing plays  are  full  of  "Madmen,  Coxcombs,  Fools, 
Cits,  Sharpers,  Rakes,  Cuckolds,  Aldermen,  and 
Bullies."  These  deserve  "not  Satire's  but  the  Hang- 
man's lash."  The  persons  of  this  play,  Cibber  an- 
nounces, are  they  "whose  Birth  and  Education  says 
They've  every  Help  that  shou'd  improve  Mankind." 
The  cast  of  characters  includes  six  persons  of  quality 
— three  ladies  and  three  gentlemen- — and  one  servant. 

In  The  Careless  Husband  Cibber  goes  back  to  the 
triangle  plot.69  The  hero  and  heroine  are  husband  and 
wife,  and  the  main  complication  arises  out  of  the  in- 
fidelity of  the  husband.  Lady  Easley  is  sentimental  in 
the  extreme.     She  knows  of  her  husband's  unfaithful- 

69  Nettleton'a  comment  on  The  Careless  Husband  (Camb.  Hist.  X.  80)  :  "The 
Careless  Husband  despite  Cibber's  good  intentions  presents  the  stock  charac- 
ters of  Restoration  comedy  purged  of  their  gross  excesses,  doubtless,  but  not 
yet   wholly   chastened   in   spirit." 
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ness — even  knows  of  his  amours  with  her  own  ser- 
vant, Mrs.  Edging,  as  well  as  with  Lady  Graveairs. 
But  our  heroine  is  long-suffering.  To  reproach  her 
lord  would  be  to  provoke  him  to  further  misconduct. 
To  evince  jealousy  would  be  to  "teize  him  to  an  Aver- 
sion." There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  in  the  senti- 
mentalist's philosophy — to  suffer  in  silence.  "My  Eyes 
and  Tongue1  shall  yet  be  blind  and  silent  to  my  wrongs; 
nor  would  I  have  him  think  my  Virtue  could  suspect 
him,  'till  by  some  gross  apparent  Proof  of  his  Misdoing, 
he  forces  me  to  see — and  to  forgive  it."  And  so  Lady 
Easley  goes  through  the  play  suffering  silently,  keeping 
her  own  terrible  secret,  the  while  she  puts  on  a  cheer- 
ful face  and  affectionate  mien  in  her  husband's  pres- 
ence. 

An  extreme  instance  of  Lady  Easley's  delicacy  is 
shown  in  her  refusing  to  read  a  letter  written  to  her 
husband  by  Lady  Graveairs,  although  the  letter  is 
itself  proof  of  his  guilt.  She  has  her  servant  lay  the 
letter  where  her  lord  will  come  upon  it.  Reading  her 
lord's  letters  is  "a  liberty  I  never  gave  myself.'' 

Sir  Charles  is  a  typical  man  of  wealth  who  has 
grown  so  used  to  his  wife  that  she  "has  no  more 
charms  than  my  Mother."  He  carries  on  a  base  vul- 
gar affair  with  his  wife's  maid — in  his  own  home. 
After  a  vile  scene  he  and  Edging  fall  asleep  in  easy 
chairs.  Lady  Easley  comes  in,  discovers  her  husband 
in  a  night  gown,  his  peruke  thrown  aside;  and  Edging 
in  disorder.  The  Lady  is  deeply  grieved,  and  presently 
speaks  in  blank  verse: 
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/ 


Protect  me,  Virtue,  Patience,  Reason! 
Teach  me  to  bear  this  killing  sight,  or  let 
Me  think  my  dreaming  Senses  are  deceiv'd!70 

She  then  considers  throwing  off  the  "Vizor"  of  Pa- 
tience, waking  him  in  his  guilt,  and  taking  him  in  his 
blushes.  But  on  second  thought  she  demurs;  then 
sentimentally  wonders  if  "the  fault's  in  me";  and 
finally  decides  her  whole  duty  is  to  weep.  Noticing- 
that  his  wig  is  off,  and  that  he  is  lying  in  a  draft  and 
likely  to  take  cold,  she  removes  a  shawl  from  her 
shoulders,  places  it  considerately  over  his  exposed 
head,  and  tiptoes  out  of  the  room. 

Presently  Sir  Charles  awakes,  discovers  the  shawl, 
realizes  his  situation,  and  is  thrown  into  confusion : 

Did  not  I  see  my  Wife  wear  this  today?  How  careless 
have  I  been? — not  to  secure  the  Door  neither — 'twas  foolish 
— she  certainly  has  seen  me  here  sleeping  with  her  Woman: 
— If  so,  how  low  an  Hypocrite  to  her  must  that  sight  have 
proved  me? — The  thought  has  made  me  despicable  e'en  to 
Myself. — How  mean  a  Vice  is  lying71  and  how  often  have 
these  empty  Pleasures  lull'd  my  Honor  and  my  Conscience 
into  a  Lethargy, — while  I  grossly  have  abus'd  her?  skulking 
behind  a  thousand  Falsehoods?  .  .  .  How  contemptible 
a  Figure  must  I  have  made  to  her — something  should  be 
done — I'll  see  her  instantly,  and  be  resolved  from  her  Be- 
havior. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Easley  is  off  in  her  room  con- 
gratulating herself  that  her  "conduct  has  been  Just. — 
How  low  are  vicious  Minds,  that  offer  Injuries,  how 

70  This  is  the  first  instance  of  blank  verse  in  the  comedies  of  Gibber.  In 
this  he  doubtless  patterned  after  Steele  who  often  fell  into  verse  in  his  most 
moving   passages.      There  are  many    such   instances  in   The  Lying  Lover. 

71  This  is  Cibber's  first  denunciation  of  the  popular  sin  of  lying.  Did  he 
take  his  cue  from  Steele,  again,  in  The  Lying  Lover"! 
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much  superior  Innocence  that  bears  'em."  Lady  Easley 
litters  a  sentence  that  epitomizes  the  sentimental 
mood,  "there's  a  Pleasure  in  the  Melancholy  of  a  quiet 
Conscience." 

Sir  Charles  seeks  out  his  wife  and  after  a  long  stilted 
prelude  he  announces  his  conversion  thus:  "Let  me 
therefore  he  pleas'd  to  tell  you  now,  your  wondrous 
Conduct  has  work'd  me  to  a  sense  of  your  unquiet 
Past,  and  a  resolution  never  to  disturb  it  more."  Lady 
Easley  weeps.  Sir  Charles:  "Receive  me  then  entire 
at  last,  and  take  what  yet  no  Woman  ever  truly  had, 
my  conquer'd  Heart."  There  are  mutual  tears  and 
exclamations.  When  Sir  Charles  demands  that  the 
Woman  "be  discharged  this  minute,"  the  Lady  objects, 
declaring  that  such  an  action  on  her  part  would  argue 
a  lack  of  faith  in  her  husband's  conversion;  besides, 
it  might  cause  talk  !  To  show  the  genuineness  of  his 
change  of  heart  Sir  Charles  is  solicitous  of  his  wife's 
fortune,  inquiring  if  there  is  any  change  he  can  make 
in  it  to  her  comfort  and  ease.  And  finally,  to  express 
her  unbounded  faith  in  her  newly-converted  husband, 
Lady  Easley  invites  Lady  Graveairs  to  take  dinner 
with  them !  The  play  closes  with  a  speech  by  Sir 
Charles  about  virtue  and  its  reward. 

It  may  be  that  the  writer  is  more  critical  of  this  play 
than  of  Gibber's  other  plays  because  of  his  announce- 
ment of  a  moral  purpose  in  writing  it;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  wherein  this  play  is  calculated  "to  reform 
the  town,"  or  where  the  writing  of  it  was  a  "bold 
undertaking,"  unless  the  word  "bold"  be  taken  in  a 
different  sense  from  the  one  in  which  it  is  used. 

In  the  first  place,  this  play  is  built  on  the  Restora- 
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tion  frame  work — it  is  a  triangle  play.  The  main 
action  radiates  around  an  act  of  adultery.  Worse 
still,  it  is  not  a  fashionable  or  "respectable"  case  of 
adultery— one  in  high  life,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
wit  and  ingenuity.  The  whole  bad  situation  is  one  of 
mere  convenience,  where  a  sluggish  and  aging  gentle- 
man consorts  in  a  perfectly  vulgar  fashion  with  a 
serving  woman  in  his  own  house.  It  is  not  a  case  of  a 
spirited  young  man  being  inveigled  by  the  wit  and 
beauty  of  a  woman  of  quality;  it  is  the  nauseating 
spectacle  of  a  degenerating  man  tripped  up  by  the 
vulgar  wiles  of  a  slatternly  housemaid.  It  is  doubt- 
less Gibber's  idea  that  he  thus  makes  infidelity  appear 
contemptible,  but  it  is  certain  that  any  such  satiric 
purpose  was  lost  on  an  audience  in  17<U,  especially 
in  the  showing  of  a  bedroom  scene.  Such  a  purpose 
might  have  been  appreciated  by  some  in  the  boxes, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  it  was  above  the  understanding 
of  the  galleries,  despite  Cibbers  testimony  in  the 
dedication. 

Gibber  had  a  penchant  for  bedroom  scenes/  and 
this  is  the  worst  he  has  shown  thus  far.  The  edge  is 
taken  off  the  scene  in  Lore's  Last  Shift  by  the  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  audience  that  Loveless  and 
Amanda  are  married,  although  that  relation  is  un- 
suspected by  Loveless.  In  Lore  Makes  a  Man  the  pro- 
posals of  Louisa  are  unconscionably  bad,  but  the  de- 
termined repulse  of  her  by  Carlos  somewhat  tempers 
the  viciousness  of  the  scene.  But  in  Tin  Careless  Hus- 
band there  is  not  a  circumstance  to  mitigate  the  base- 

■-'  Such  -cenes  are  to  be  found  in  three  of  hi-  first  five  comedies  -Lovr's 
I. at   Sh'ft,    l.orr  Make*  a   Man,   ai>d  The  Careh'xs   Hu-band. 
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ness  of  the  affair.  It  is  a  flagrant  case  of  downright 
adultery. 

In  this  play,  as  usual,  Cibber  violates  what  was 
later  a  fundamental  sentimental  tradition.  Sentiment- 
al comedy  is  a  protest  against  the  comedy  of  manners 
which  treats  marriage  lightly,  and  in  which  the  hero 
is  an  adulterer.  Therefore,  beginning  with  Steele,  the 
marriage  relation  plays  no  part  in  the  play,  as  the 
heroes  and  heroines  are  unmarried  persons. 

Moreover,  in  sentimental  comedy  virtue  in  the  prin- 
cipal characters  is  never  sacrificed.  It  is  true,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bookwit,73  the  hero  is  sometimes  addicted  to 
the  fashionable  vices  of  drinking,  dueling,  lying,  and 
even  whoring,  but  no  assault  is  ever  committed  or 
attempted  against  the  marriage  bed.  Moreover,  the 
fashionable  sinner  is  always  brought  to  grief,  is  pun- 
ished for  his  sins,  and  repents  at  the  close  of  the  play. 
In  no  case  is  the  virtue  of  a  heroine  sacrificed.74  She 
is  subjected  to  a  series  of  harrowing  trials,  she  is  often 
pressed  to  an  extremity,  but  in  sentimental  comedy 
Heaven  or  Providence  or  the  heroine's  own  appealing 
innocence  always  saves  her;  and  it  is  this  seeming 
fight  which  she  makes  single-handed  against  all 
attacks  that  constitutes  the  chief  interest  in  the  play. 
In  the  perfected  sentimental  comedy  we  have  both 
hero  and  heroine  as  models  of  propriety,  their  dis- 
tresses growing  out  of  misunderstandings  which  the 
delicate  souls  have  not  the  will  or  disposition  to 
remove.75 

73  The  hero  in  Steele's  first  comedy,  The  Li/ing  Lover  (1703).  Belcour,  in 
Cumberland's   West  Indian,  is  another  pood  example. 

71  (Jood  instances  are  Indiana  in  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers,  and  Eliza  in 
Cumberland's    Went   Indian. 

75  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers,  Kelly's  False  Delicacij. 
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Cibber's  dependence  upon  either  a  naughty  wife  or 
a  wayward  husband  shows  that  he  never  broke  funda- 
mentally with  his  Restoration  contemporaries.  The 
trick  of  converting  his  adulterer  in  the  fifth  act  un- 
deniably produces  a  sentimental  effect,  but  at  the  best 
we  have  but  a  modified  comedy  of  manners. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  quick  and  easy 
method  by  which  Cibber  "converts"  his  sinners.78  Sir 
Charles  reforms  because  he  has  been  caught;  there  is 
no  element  of  reflection  in  the  transaction.  When  he 
makes  his  confession  he  seems  to  be  moved  more  by 
the  thought  of  his  wife's  "unquiet  Past"  and  her  sur- 
passing patience  than  by  an  appreciation  of  his  own 
contemptible  conduct.  He  is  not  made  to  suffer  for 
his  sins.  By  grace  of  a  pretty  speech  he  restores  him- 
self to  his  wife's  esteem  and  his  own  respect.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  maid  gets  off  whole,  not  even  losing 
her  joo ;  and  Lady  Graveairs  gets  an  invitation  to 
dinner.  This  easy  way  of  escaping  consequences  for 
wrong  doing  was  not  calculated  to  promote  the  enter- 
prise of  "reforming  the  town."  It  almost  lays  Cibber 
open  to  the  charge  of  showing  adultery  for  its  own 
sake,  rather  than  for  the  moral  purpose  he  acclaimed. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  play,  as  usual,  it  is  obviously 
addressed  to  the  popular  taste.  The  main  plot,  already 
discussed,  is  very  slight,  occupying  a  few  short  scenes. 
Four-fifths  of  the  play  is  consumed  in  following  a 
three-cornered  love  affair  of  the  conventional  Restora- 
tion sort.  Lady  Modish  is  vain  and  fashionable.  She 
"can't  see  a  Woman  of  Spirit  has  any  Business  in  this 

■''This  weakness  is  seen  in  all  the  seventeenth  century  writers  who  re- 
formed   their   heroes—  -Geo csze    Farquhar   and    Mrs.    Centlivre   in    particular. 
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World  but  to  dress — and  make  the  Men  like  her." 
Her  use  of  a  man  is  an  opportunity  to  show  her  own 
power.  Her  philosophy,  which  is  conventional,  is  well 
put  in  these  words:  "Amongst  People  of  Fortune,  no 
Woman  wants  Virtue  that  has  Beauty:  But  an  Estate 
and  Beauty  join'd,  are  of  an  unlimited,  a  Power 
Pontifical,  make  one  not  only  Absolute,  but  Infallible." 
Lord  More  love,  her  true  lover,  is  a  persistent  blunder- 
er. He  understands  neither  woman  nor  the  art  of 
love-making.  He  makes  the  capital  mistake  of  telling 
Lady  Modish  frankly  of  her  defects.  When  repulsed 
by  the  Lady,  as  he  often  is,  Morelove  becomes  dis- 
couraged and  would  give  up  the  pursuit  but  for  the 
urging  of  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Easley.  Lord  Fopping- 
ton,  in  which  part  Cibber  distinguished  himself  on  the 
stage,  is  the  typical  fop  of  the  comedy  of  manners. 
Although  married,  he  hates  his  wife,  and  pursues 
women  of  quality.  He  is  possessed  of  the  passion  to 
have  Lady  Modish,  and  is  so  sure  of  his  powers  and 
ultimate  success  that  he  looks  with  pity  on  the  bung- 
ling efforts  of  his  rival.  The  Lady  encourages  Fop- 
pington's  attentions  as  a  means  of  goading  Morelove. 
This  affair  gives  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  conventional 
wit.  The  talk  is  so  epigrammatic  that  the  characters 
are  robbed  of  personality  and  appear  as  so  many 
types.  The  conversation  is  smart  and  does  not  so  often 
descend  to  the  down-right  vulgar  as  is  the  case  in 
Cibber's  earlier  plays;  but  throughout  one  finds  the 
shallow,  heartless,  artificial  philosophy  that  dominat- 
ed Restoration  society. 

A  few  passages  will  illustrate  "the  more  easy  turn 
of    Thought   and    Spirit"    which    Cibber   notes   in   the 
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dedication.     Through  this  "easiness"   may  be  clearly 
noted  the  philosophy  of  the  comedy  of  manners. 

When    a    Wife    is   given    to   deserve    more    than    her   Hus- 
band's Inclination  to  pay,  in  Mind  She  has  no  Merit  at  all. — 
Lord  Foppington. 

Virtues  in  a  Wife  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  her 

proud,  and  put  the  World  in  mind  of  h  -r  Husband's  faults. — 
Sir  Charles. 

To  be  in  love,  now,  is  only  having  a  design  upon  a 
Woman,  a  modish  Way  of  dechuing  War  against  h»-r  Virtue. 
■ — Lady  Easley. 

That  Jewel  Reputation  is  a  veiy  fanciful  business;  one 
shall  not  see  an  homely  Creature  in  Town  but  wears  it  in 
her  Mouth,  as  monstrously  a.-  the  Indians  do  Bobs  at  their 
Lips,  and  it  really  becomes  them  just  alike.  —  Lady  Modish. 

A  Man  should  no  more  give  up  his  Heart  to  a  Woman. 
than  his  Swoid  to  a  Dully;  they  are  both  as  insolent  as  the 
Devil  after  it.  —  Lord  Foppington. 

The  Pleasure  of  a  Fine  Woman  is  like  that  of  her  Virtue, 
not  so  much  in  the  thing,  as  the   I',  putation   of  having'  it.— 
Foppington. 

A  passage  in  this  play  alludes  to  Collier's  Short 
View,  and  inferentially  defends  the  Restoration  poets 
against  the  indictments  of  the  Non-juror. 

Lord  Morelove. — Plays  now  indeed  one  may  not  be  so 
much  afraid  of,  for  since  the  late  shortsighted  view  of  'em, 
Vice  may  go  on  and  pro.- per,  the  Stage  dares  hardly  show  a 
vicious  Person  speaking  like  himself,  for  fear  of  being  call'd 
prophane   for  exposing  him. 

Lady  Easley. — 'Tis  hard,  indeed,  when  People  won't  dis- 
tinguish between  what'-  meant  for  Contempt,  and  what  for 
example. 
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There  are  four  statements  of  consequence  here,  if 
true.  The  first  is  that  there  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment morally  in  stage  plays. 

A  second  significant  remark  is  that  play  writers 
suffered  under  the  fear  of  being  characterized  as 
"prophane."  Public  sentiment  was  now  active  in 
opposing  immoral  plays. 

A  most  important  statement  is  that  the  improvement 
began  following  and  as  a  result  of  the  Short  Vieiv.  In 
this  connection  the  reader  will  recall  Mr.  Bernbaum's 
claim  that  Love's  Last  Shift  was  the  first  sentimental 
comedy,  though  written  two  years  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Short  Vieiv. 

In  the  passage,  too,  is  an  implied  defense  of  the 
Restoration  poets  against  the  charge  of  Collier.  It  is 
the  defense  of  Congreve,  Dryden,  and  others — a  de- 
fense that  is  at  once  insincere  and  ineffective.  Inci- 
dentally, this  passage  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
attitude  of  Cibber  toward  Collier.  If  Cibber  was  the 
founder  of  sentimental  comedy  and  did  in  fact  hold  a 
large  place  in  the  rise  of  the  moral  revolution,  one 
would  expect  him  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of 
Collier;  and  certainly  one  would  not  expect  Cibber  to 
plead  the  case  of  the  defendants  as  against  Collier. 

What,  then,  is  the  place  of  The  Careless  Husbund  in 
the  rise  of  sentimental  comedy?  In  the  writer's 
opinion,  it  makes  little,  if  any,  contribution  to  the 
movement.  Despite  Gibber's  announced  moral  inten- 
tion, we  have  a  comedy  of  manners,  with  a  converted 
adulterer,  as  in  Lore's  Last  Shift.  Cibber  seems  to  be 
still  feeling  his  way  and  experimenting  with  public 
taste. 
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Of  the  first  five  comedies  of  Cibber,  he  more  nearly 
approaches  sentimental  comedy  in  Love  Makes  a  Man, 
for  there  we  have  a  love  affair  between  unmarried 
persons,  a  love  based  upon  character  rather  than 
station  and  person,  and  a  virtue  on  both  sides  that 
sustains  assault.  This  play,  too,  is  positive  in  its  ap- 
peal. If  Cibber  had  followed  in  the  direction  of  this 
play,  a  rising  public  taste  would  eventually  have  car- 
ried him  to  the  writing  of  sentimental  comedy.  But 
in  The  Careless  Husband  he  reverts  to  the  Restoration 
type  of  plot  which  he  used  in  Love's  Last  Shift,  and 
builds  his  play  around  an  adulterous  bed-room  scene. 
As  between  the  two  plays  Love's  Last  Shift  is  the  more 
moving.  Loveless'  repentance  seems  to  be  more  genu- 
ine than  Sir  Charles',  and  Amanda's  words  more  ap- 
pealing than  Lady  Easley's. 

It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  continue  further  the  study 
of  Cibber's  plays,  for  the  leadership  of  the  reform 
movement  passed,  in  1703,  to  more  resolute  hands.  In 
that  year  Sir  Richard  Steele  did  what  Colley  Cibber 
might  have  done ;  gave  us  a  new  kind  of  play,  built  on 
a  new  pattern,  and  thereby  founded,  in  the  true  sense, 
sentimental  comedy. 

Before  leaving  Cibber,  however,  a  few  more  words 
concerning  his  subsequent  attitude  toward  reform  will 
be  illuminating.  In  The  Careless  Husband  (1704)  he 
formally  commits  himself  to  moral  plays;  he  decries 
the  variety  of  loose  characters  that  appear  in  prevail- 
ing plays;  and  flatters  himself  as  being  a  pioneer  in  a 
"bold  enterprise."  It  is  illuminative  of  Cibber's  prin- 
ciples to  compare  these  words  with  the  following  lines 
taken  from  the  prologue  to  The  Rival  Fools  (1709). 
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\'o  Set-dress  Morals  i n't"  to  affright  you 

From  the  dear  Modish  Follies  that  delight  you. 

I'nblushing  Vice  in  fairest  Forms  may  lurk, 

Xor  fear  the  Smart  of  our  keen  Satire's  Jerk: 

Husbands  and  Wives  to  separate  Joys  may  steal, 

And  mutual   Rage  their  mutual  Shame  reveal; 

Or  more  to  to])  the  Fashion,  sin  in  private, 

And  mutual  Guilt,  their  mutual  Shame  connive  at: 

Th"  flaming  Beau  may  rattle  through  the  Streets, 

And  pay  with  Privilege  the  Tradesmen's  Debts; 

While  Spouse  at  home,  whose  fondness  has  undone  her, 

fler  jew  -Is  pawns  for  Sharper's  Debts  of  Honour: 

Sharpers  from  Bubbles  too  Estates  may  find, 

And  keep  the  coaches  that  they've  rid  behind. 

.     .     All  sorts  of  Men,  and  Manners  may 
From  these  last  scenes  unreprov'd  go  away. 
From  late  Experience  taught,  we  slight  the  old  Rule 
Of  Profit  with  Delight:  This  Play's— All  Fool! 

These  words  of  Cibber  himself  constitute  a  just  com- 
mentary on  the  man's  principles,  or  lack  of  principles. 
The  "late  Experience"  was,  of  course,  criticism  of  The 
Can  less  Husband.  The  play  was  too  decent  for  the 
galleries.  After  all,  Cibber  had  overstated  the  "under- 
standing" of  his  audience.  Then,  too,  Cibber  doubt- 
less had  in  mind  the  fate  of  Steele's  Lying  Lover 
(1703)  which  was  "damned  for  its  piety."77  Caring 
more  for  success  than  for  avowed  principles,  and 
wishing  merely  "to  top  the  Fashion,"  Cibber  in  this 
play  deliberately  caters  to  the  baser  element  in  his 
audience,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding, 
tells  them  in  so  many  words  in  the  prologue  what  sort 
of  play  he  has  provided  for  them.     After  making  good 

"Quoted   from   Steele's   Apoloyi/    (1714). 
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on  his  promise,  he  concludes  the  action  of  the  play 
with  this  couplet : 

Wit  shou'd  be  try'd  before  it  claims  regard, 
But  fairly  prov'd,  like  mine,  shou'd  find  Reward. 

Having  gained  some  "Experience"  from  producing  a 
play  in  which  virtue  is  rewarded,  Cibber  evidently 
thought  he  would  repair  his  reputation  by  writing  a 
play  in  which  wit78  finds  its  reward. 

Having  repaired  his  reputation  with  the  baser 
elements  of  his  audience,  Cibber  immediately  turned 
to  the  writing  of  a  play  that  would  support  the  prin- 
ciples acclaimed  in  the  dedication  of  A  Careless  Hus- 
band, and  regain  any  ground  he  may  have  lost  with 
"the  Ladies"  by  his  last  offering.  The  new  play,  The 
Ladies'  Last  Stake  (1709),  is  directed  at  the  fashion- 
able vice  of  gambling,  especially  by  women.  In  the 
dedication  he  says  he  wrote  the  play  to  "reach  the 
Taste  of  a  few  good  Judges."  He  complains  that 
many  did  not  "sit  out"  the  play  and  that  the  spectators 
that  occupied  the  stage  "disliked  it."  If  one  did  not 
know  Cibber,  one  might  be  tempted  to  applaud  this 
utterance  :  "If  I  would  have  been  less  instructive,  I 
might  easily  have  had  a  louder,  tho'  not  a  more  valu- 
able Audience.  But  I  shall  always  prefer  a  fixt  and 
general  attention  before  the  noisy  Roars  of  the  Gal- 
lery. A  Play  without  a  just  Moral,  is  a  poor  and  trivial 
Undertaking."  Cibber  comments  that  plays  without  a 
just  moral  furnished   Collier  "with   an   advantageous 

,R  The  words  "wit"  and  "virtue"  stand  in  a  peculiar  way  for  the  two 
opposed  types  of  comedy.  The  comedy  of  virtue  (sentimental  comedy) 
eschews  wit. 
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Pretense  of  laying  his  unmerciful  Axe  to  the  Root  of 
the  Stage."  The  reader  is  here  led  to  believe  that 
Cibber  is  in  accord  with  Collier. 

The  following  lines  from  the  prologue  of  The  Ladies9 
Last  Stake  throws  more  light  on  the  "late  Experience" 
alluded  to  in  the  prologue  of  The  Rival  Fools. 

.     .     .     our  Author  drew  you  once  the  Life 

Of  Careless  Husband,  and  Enduring  Wife, 

Who  by  her  Patience  (tho'  much  out  of  Fashion) 

Retriev'd,  at  last,  her  Wanderer's  Inclination. 

Yet  some  there  are,  who  still  arraign  the  Play, 

At  her  tame  Temper  shock'd,  as  who  shou'd  say — 

The  Price,  for  a  dull  Husband,  was    too  much  to  pay. 

The  lines  that  follow  show  again  Cibber's  utter  sub- 
serviency to  public  taste,  for  since  his  critics  did  not 
like  the  supineness  of  Lady  Easley  in  The  Careless 
Husband,  he  gives  them  in  this  play  a  wife  who  uses 
"modern  means  for  Reparation,"  and  who  substitutes 
"resentment"  for  Lady  Easley's  patience. 

Another  instance  of  Cibber's  subserviency  is  shown 
in  the  prologue  of  The  Refusal  (1721),  where  he  de- 
clares his  aim  is  "to  feed  the  Mind." 

But  Poets  stand,  like  Warriors,  in  their  Fame; 
One  ill  Day's  Work  brings  all  their  past  to  shame. 
Thus  having  tasted  of  your  former  Favour, 
The  chance  seems  now  for  deeper  Stakes  than  ever. 

His  whole  thought  is  concerned  with  the  probable  re- 
ception of  the  play  by  the  audience. 
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Probably  the  most  pronouncedly  moral  of  Gibber's 
plays,  and  his  last,  was  The  Provok'd  Husband  (1728). 
In  the  dedication  he  declares  that  The  Provok'd  Hus- 
band is  "an  Instance,  that  an  English  comedy  may,  to 
an  unusual  number  of  Days  bring  many  Thousands  of 
His  Majesty's  good  Subjects  together,  to  their  Emolu- 
ment and  Delight,  with  Innocence."  The  design  of  the 
play,  he  says,  is  chiefly  "to  expose,  and  reform  the 
licentious  Irregularities  that,  too  often  break  in  upon 
the  Peace  and  Happiness  of  the  married  State."  In 
an  address  to  the  reader,  preceding  the  text  of  the 
play,  he  acknowledges  "the  Favour  the  Town  has 
shown  to  the  higher  characters  in  the  Play,"  and  cites 
that  as  proof  that  "their  Taste  is  not  wholly  vitiated, 
by  the  barbarous  Entertainments  that  have  been  so 
expensively  set  off  to  corrupt  it."  And  yet,  in  the 
height  of  his  career,  with  his  success  assured,  Gibber 
is  still  careful  of  criticism,  as  shown  by  these  lines  in 
the  epilogue  of  the  play: 

Methinks  I  hear  some  Powder'd  Critic  say; 

"Damn  it!  this  Wife  Reform'd  has  spoiled  the  Play! 

"The  Coxcomb  should  have  drawn  her  more  in  Fashion, 

"Have  gratify'd  her  softer  Inclination, 

"Have  tipt  her  a  Gallant,  and  clinch'd  the  Provocation. 

But  there  our  Bard  stopp'd  short:  For  'twere  uncivil, 

T'have  made  a  modern  Belle,  all  o'er  the  Devil! 

he  hop'd,  in  honour  of  the  Sex,  the  Age 

Would  bear  one  mended  Woman — on  the  Stage. 

In  concluding  the  Epilogue  Gibber  appeals  to  the 
Ladies  to  "protect  this  helpless  Play,  nor  leave  it  to 
the  vulgar  Taste  a  Prey." 
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And  so  Cibber  closed  his  writing  career  as  he  had 
begun  it  thirty  years  before — an  adventurer,  seeking 
always  to  discover  the  temper  and  state  of  the  public 
mind;  and  deliberately  catering  to  it;  at  the  sacrifice, 
if  necessary,  of  his  avowed  principles.  In  no  sense  was 
he  a  reformer.  Rather,  he  was  a  server  of  his  day  and 
time. 


V.     THE  RISE  OF  SENTIMENTAL  COMEDY- 
RICHARD  STEELE. 

Richard  Steele  was  a  born  reformer.  With  him  the 
desire  to  uplift  society  was  not  professional  nor  per- 
functory ;  it  was  a  veritable  passion.  In  and  out  of 
season,  whether  it  was  popular  or  not,  he  spoke  out 
against  the  sins  of  his  day,  and  called  men  to  lives  of 
reflection  and  honor.  Steele  was  the  great  lay  preach- 
er of  the  century. 

The  strong  moralistic  bent  in  his  nature  can  be  seen 
reflected  in  almost  every  page  of  his  writing.  His  first 
book,  The  Christian  Hero,  was  written  to  prove  that 
"no  principles  but  those  of  religion  are  sufficient  to 
make  a  great  man.'"  His  first  play,  The  Fnncral(l701) , 
was  designed  as  an  "innocent"  performance,2  in  con- 
trast with  the  wicked  plays  that  prevailed  on  every 
hand.  The  Lying  Lover  (1703)  was  a  deliberate  pro- 
test- against  dueling.3  The  Tender  Husband  (1705) 
satirized  prudential  marriages.  The  purpose  of  the 
Tatler  was  "to  recommend  truth,  innocence,  honor, 
and  virtue  as  the  chief  ornaments  of  life.'"  The  Con- 
scious Lovers  (1721)  is  another  "innocent  perform- 
ance" that  gives  us  a  new  definition  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman.    Thus,  every  line  Steele  wrote,  even  the  love 

'Title  pajre  of  The  Christian  Hero.  Steele  was  29  at  the  time  of-the  pub- 
lication of  this  book.  Spectator  27  tells  the  spirit  in  which  this  book  was 
written. 

-  Steele  makes  this   claim   for   his   play   in   the   preface. 

3  Steele   declares   this   to   have   been   his   main    purpose   in   his   Apology. 

'  No.   27  1. 
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leters  to  his  "dear  Prue,"  betray  the  moral  fervor  of 
the  evangelist. 

Unlike  Colley  Cibber,  who  put  on  and  off  his  moral- 
ity as  occasion  required,  Steele  in  his  literary  practice 
was  consistent  with  his  professions.  In  the  case  of 
both  men  there  was  a  discrepancy  between  professed 
ideals  and  private  conduct;  but  Steele  maintained  his 
moral  ideals  at  least  in  his  literary  endeavors.  He 
never  writes  down  to  the  degraded  taste  of  his  time, 
but  always  consciously  tries  to  lift  it  up.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  find  in  the  writings  of  Steele  a  single  viola- 
tion of  the  highest  moral  standards.  Whenever  such 
violation  occurs  it  is  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
satire. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  humility 
of  Steele  in  contrast  with  the  confessed  vanity  of 
Cibber.5  Steele  seemed  not  to  care  much  for  applause. 
In  fact,  the  self-effacement  of  Steele  with  respect  to 

5  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Steele  has  suffered  in  his  reputation  by  the 
frankness  with  which  he  confesses  his  own  short-comings  (especially  in  his 
letters).  Also  Steele's  habit  of  self-depreciation  in  favor  of  Addison  has  led 
many  astray  in  their  estimation  of  his  character.  In  recent  years  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  appraise  the  character  of  Steele  apart  from  his  own  con- 
fessions and  self-detraction,  with  the  result  that  he  has  risen  appreciably  in 
the  esteem  of  critics.  Not  only  is  he  growing  in  the  popular  estimate  as  a 
literary  man,  but  his  personal  character  is  taking  on  a  more  favorable  aspect. 
In  truth,  many  now  believe  that  Steele  was  morally  much  better  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  Unjustly,  Steele  has  suffered-  at  the  hands  of  Macaulay 
who  branded  him  with  an  immortal  epigram,  "A  rake  among  scholars  and  a 
scholar  among  rakes."  (Essay  on  Addison) .  Macaulay's  indictment  of  Steele 
as  a  gambler  and  swindler  has  no  foundation  whatever  and  has  done  almost 
irreparable  harm  to  a  good  but  erring  man.  The  partisan  attempt  of 
Thackeray  (essay  on  Steele)  to  recover  the  character  of  Steele  has  been  of 
little  avail.  The  "poor  Dick"  sort  of  pleading  has  done  the  memory  of  the 
man  no  service.  Steele  deserves  the  justice  of  Forster  (Essay  on  Richard 
Steele),  not  the  contempt  of   Macaulay   nor  the  pity   of  Thackeray. 
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his  illustrious  friend,  Addison,6  is  unparalleled  in 
literary  history  among  men  of  equal  parts,  and  doubt- 
less accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  disposition  of 
many  critics  to  depreciate  the  character  of  Steele. 
Vanity,  combined  with  a  native  feebleness  of  purpose, 
made  Cibber  not  only  irregular  in  his  private  conduct, 
but  vacillating  in  the  pursuit  of  any  ideals  he  may 
momentarily  have  entertained.  Humility  and  gener- 
osity did  not  save  Steele  from  many  moral  defections, 
but  it  at  least  did  not  prevent  the  pursuit  of  his  ideals 
in  his  literary  practice. 

Steele's  positive  moral  influence  upon  his  time  is 
freely  admitted  by  his  contemporaries.  Addison  called 
him  the  "censor  of  Great  Britain."7  DeFoe  praises 
him  for  using  learning  and  wit  to  their  true  end — "the 
establishing  of  virtue  in,  and  the  shaming  of  vice  out 
of  the  world. "s  Gay  says  "it  is  incredible  to  conceive 
the  effect  his  writings  have  had  on  the  town ;  how 
many  thousand  follies  they  have  either  quite  banished, 
or  given  a  very  great  check  to ;  how  much  countenance 
they  have  added  to  virtue  and  religion.  .  .  .  His 
writings  have  set  all  our  wits  and  men  of  letters  upon 
a  new  way  of  thinking."9 

B  The  chief  offender  in  the  detraction  of  Steele  as  a  man  of  character  and 
parts  was,  of  course,  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Addison.  Macaulay 
proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  dispraise  of  Steele  redounds  to  the  credit  of 
Addison.  The  mistakes  of  judgment  committed  by  Macaulay  in  his  mislead- 
ing essay  are  forcibly  checked  up  by  John  Forster  in  his  essay  on 
Richard  Steele,  published  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  March,  1885,  and  reprinted 
in   Forster's  Historical  and  Biographical  Essays,    1858,   II,    105-207. 

7  Spectator,    16  2. 

s  Revieie,  VIII,   82.      Here   Defoe   is   speakinp:   of   the   Spectator  directly. 

'"Present  State  of  Wit  (1711).  "Instead  of  complying-  with  the  false  senti- 
ments of  vicious  tastes  of  the  ajre,  either  in  morality,  criticism,  or  pood 
breeding,  he  (Bickerstaff )  has  boldly  assured  them  that  they  were  altopether 
in  the  wrong,  and  condemned  them,  to  surrender  themselves  to  his  argument 
for   virtue   and   pood   sense." — John   Hay    in    The   Present   State  of    Wit    (1711). 
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Since  we  are  concerned  with  Steele  chiefly  as  a 
dramatist,  it  is  important  to  note  his  general  attitude 
toward  the  stage.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  con- 
ceive of  the  stage  as  a  constructive  social  force,  the 
highest  mission  of  which  is  to  show  men  as  they  ought 
to  be,  to  the  end  that  society  might  be  reformed.  His 
immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries  regarded 
the  stage — particularly  the  comic  stage — as  a  reflec- 
tion of  contemporary  life  and  manners.  With  them 
there  was  no  sense  of  moral  or  social  obligation.  They 
catered  to  existent  taste  and  justified  themselves  on 
the  ground  that  the  stage  was  no  worse  than  the  real 
society  of  men.  But  Steele  observes  that  "the  stage, 
in  all  times,  has  had  the  utmost  influence  on  the  man- 
ners and  affections  of  mankind  ;  and  as  those  represen- 
tations of  life  have  tended  to  promote  virtue  or  vice, 
so  has  the  age  been  improved  or  debauched."10  With 
Steele  the  stage  is  a  formative  influence  in  society  and 
is  an  agency  in  either  the  correction  or  the  corruption 
of  manners.  Continuing  his  reflection :  "I  doubt  not 
but  the  frequent  reflections  upon  marriage  and  inno- 
cent love,  with  which  our  theatre  has  long  abounded, 
have  been  the  great  cause  of  our  corrupt  sentiments 
in  this  respect.  It  is  not  every  youth  that  can  behold 
the  fine  gentleman  of  the  comedy  represented  with  a 
good  grace,  leading  a  loose  and  profligate  life,  and 
condemning  virtuous  affection  as  insipid,  and  not  be 
secretly  emulous  of  what  appears  so  amiable  to  a 
whole  audience."  Thus,  Steele  seizes  upon  the  stage 
as  an  effective  means  of  promoting  reform. 

This  belief  that  the  first  and  highest  function  of  the 

10  Lover  No.  5. 
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stage  is  "to  instruct,"  rather  than  "to  delight,"  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  sentimental  school. 
Inasmuch  as  sentimental  comedy  is  a  reaction  against 
the  comedy  of  manners,  which  was  entirely  lacking  in 
moral  intent  and  which  aimed  only  to  please,  senti- 
mental comedy  goes  to  the  other  extreme  of  eschewing 
laughter  and  substituting  tears.  Because  the  Restora- 
tion poets  in  treating  vice  provoked  the  laughter  of 
approval,  the  sentimentalists  proscribed  laughter,  as 
if  it  were  incapable  of  moral  use.  And  since,  in  their 
minds,  laughter  was  necessarily  allied  with  vice,  they 
held  that  virtue  and  morality  could  find  support  only 
in  a  direct  appeal  to  the  emotions. 

Steele  saw  in  the  comic  stage  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote his  ideas  of  reform.  He  rejected  the  classical 
ideal  of  the  stage  as  an  innocent  mirror  which  reflects 
life  as  it  is,  and  insisted  that  the  stage  serve  the  serious 
end  of  portraying  life  as  it*  ought  to  be.  Steele  never 
represents  contemporary  life,  except  to  satirize  it. 
Usually  his  heroes  and  heroines  are  characters  that 
have  no  counterpart  in  real  life,  and  that  are  intended 
to  be  models  of  propriety  and  conduct.  His  master 
creation,  Young  Bevil,  is  Steele's  idealization  of  the 
English  gentleman  ;  the  dramatization  of  the  author's 
earlier  Christian  Hero. 

This  idealism  of  Steele's  plays  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  realism  of  Cibber's.  Probably  no  better  pic- 
ture of  contemporary  manners  and  morals  is  to  be 
found  than  the  plays  of  Colley  Cibber.  Here  you  have 
the  conventional  definition  of  love,  marriage,  honor, 
character,  money.  In  contrast,  one  need  go  no  farther 
than  the  plays  of  Richard  Steele  to  find  out,  as  a  mat- 
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ter  of  theory,  how  a  gentleman  should  deport  himself 
in  a  given  situation. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Steele  never  became  a 
professional  dramatist,  as  Cibber  did.  Steele  never 
wrote  a  play  primarily  for  profit,  and  only  one  of  his 
plays  ever  made  him  any  money.11  Hence  the  mercen- 
ary motive  did  not  obtrude  upon  his  moral  purpose. 
Moreover,  Steele  was  not  an  actor,  and  therefore  was 
not  necessarily  subservient  to  public  taste,  as  Cibber 
was. 

We  have  seen  what  Steele's  attitude  toward  the 
stage  was,  in  general;  let  us  next  inquire  what  he 
thought  specifically  of  the  comedy  of  manners,  for 
first  and  last  Steele  was  writing  against  this  species 
of  play.  The  Tatler  and  Spectator  abound  with  criti- 
cisms, of  which  only  a  few  will  here  be  cited.  In  criti- 
cizing The  Country  Wife'2  Steele  deplores  the  fact  that 
"a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Wycherley's  character  and  sense 
condescends  to  represent  the  insults  done  to  the 
honour  of  the  bed  without  just  reproof."  He  calls  The 
London  Cuckolds  "a  heap  of  vice  and  absurdity,"13  He 
complains  that  the  dialogue  in  Farquhar's  Trip  to 
Jubilee  is  "low."14  Of  Etherege's  Fopling  Flutter  he 
exclaims:  "The  whole  celebrated  piece  is  a  perfect 
contradiction  to  good,  manners,  good  sense,  and  com- 

11  Conscious  Lovers  "brought  more  money  to  the  house  than  any  other  play 
was  ever  known  to  do." — claim  made  in  Steele's  complaint  against  the 
managers  of  the  theatre,  printed  in  Appendix  of  Aitken's  Richard  Steele 
(Mermaid  Ed.),   p.  436. 

'-'  Tatler  No.  3. 
,3  Tatler  No.  8. 
"  Tatler  No.   19. 
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mon  honesty;  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  is  built  upon 
the  ruin  of  virtue  and  innocence."13 

Of  the  Restoration  stage  in  general16  Steele  says: 
'The  license  of  that  amorous  court  (Charles  the  Sec- 
ond) did  not  only  make  that  love,  which  the  vulgar 
call  romantic,  the  object  of  jest  and  ridicule,  but  even 
common  decency  and  modesty  were  almost  abandoned 
as  formal  and  unnatural.  The  writers  of  the  stage 
fell  in  with  the  court,  and  the  theatre  diffused  the 
malignity  into  the  minds  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
by  which  means  the  degeneracy  spread  itself  through 
the  whole  people,  and  shame  itself  was  almost  lost; 
naked  innocence,  that  most  charming  of  beauties,  was 
confronted  by  that  most  hideous  of  monsters,  bare- 
faced wickedness."17 

Steele,  then,  was  a  reformer,  a  Crusader.  He  was 
more  than  a  pervasive  moral  influence.  He  was  a  con- 
scious and  determined  proponent  of  morality,  and  an 
inveterate  antagonist  of  vice  as  it  had  become  in- 
trenched in  the  comedy  of  manners.  And,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Jeremy  Collier,  he  set  out  to  "moralize 
the  stage"1"  and  to  correct  the  ill-manners  of  men. 

Steele  was  a  pioneer  in  reform  among  the  writers  of 
his  day.  In  1700  the  dominant  dramatic  figures  were 
Congreve,  Farquhar,  Wycherley,  Vanbrugh,  and  Cib- 

13  Spectator  No.   65. 

1fi  It  is  interesting  to  note  Steele's  favorable  attitude  toward  Congreve, 
although  that  author  is  culpable  on  moral  grounds.  Steele  commends  Love  for 
Love  in  Tatler  No.  1,  and  The  Old  Bachelor,  in  Tatler  No.  (t.  The  warm  personal 
friendship  between  the  two  men  may  account  for  this.  Also  the  improved 
moral  tone  of  Conprreve's  Way  of  the  World  may  shield  him  from  criticism  of 
his  earlier  plays.  Steele  wrote  some  commendatory  verses  on  the  last-named 
play. 

17  Lover  No.  2. 

1S  Quoted   from   the   prologue  of  The  Conscious   Lovers. 
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ber — all  writers  of  the  comedy  of  manners,'  and  all 
under  Jeremy  Collier's  ban.  Steele  stepped  out  alone 
and  undertook  the  task  of  reforming  the  stage  that 
had  been  morally  bankrupt  for  four  generations. 

Mr.  Bernbaum,  in  depreciating  the  place  of  Steele 
in  the  rise  of  sentimental  comedy,  says  that  Steele  no- 
where claims  to  have  founded  sentimental  comedy.19 
If  this  were  any  argument  it  might  with  equal  force  be 
used  again  Cibber.  While  it  is  true  that  Steele  no- 
where in  so  many  words  declares  his  purpose  of  found- 
ing a  new  type  of  play,  yet,  throughout  his  work  the 
zeal  of  the  reformer  is  unmistakable.  In  the  dedica- 
tion of  The  Lying  Lover  he  says,  "The  design  of  it  (the 
play)  is  to  banish  out  of  conversation  all  entertainment 
which  does  not  proceed  from  simplicity  of  mind,  good- 
nature, friendship,  and  honour."  The  opening  words 
of  the  preface  to  the  play  are  :  "Though  it  ought  to  be 
the  care  of  all  Governments  that  public  representa- 
tions should  have  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  agree- 
able to  the  manners,  laws,  religion,  and  policy  of  the 
place  or  nation  in  which  they  are  exhibited ;  yet  it  is 
the  general  complaint  of  the  most  learned  and  virtuous 
amongst  us,  that  the  English  stage  has  extremely  of- 
fended in  this  kind.  I  thought,  therefore,  it  would  be 
an  honest  ambition  to  attempt  a  Comedy  which  might 
be  no  improper  entertainment  in  a  Christian  common- 
wealth." There  is  no  mistaking  the  temper  and  spirit 
of  these  lines. 

That  Steele  was  moved  in  his  dramatic  efforts,  not 
only  by  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  licentiousness  of 
the  comedy  of  manners,  but  also  with  a  desire  to  pro- 

10  The  Drama  of  Sensibility,  p.   89    (footnote). 
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vide  the  stage  with  a  new  comic  model,  may  rightly 
be  inferred  from  a  remark  found  in  the  dedication  of 
The  Conscious  Lovers:  "I  lay  before  your  Majesty  a 
Comedy  which  the  Audience,  in  justice  to  themselves, 
has  supported  and  encouraged,  and  is  the  prelude  of 
what,  by  your  Majesty's  influence  and  favour,  may  be 
attempted  in  future  representations."  What  Steele 
meant  by  the  word  "prelude"  needs  no  elucidation.  It 
was  clearly  in  his  mind  both  to  rebuke  the  writers  of 
the  comedy  of  manners  and  to  provide  them  with  a 
proper  model  for  the  future.  He  regarded  himself  as 
an  innovator. 

If  Steele's  testimony,  or  lack  of  it,  concerning  him- 
self is  so  significant,  what  must  one  think  of  Steele's 
lack  of  testimony  concerning  Gibber?  For  Steele  no- 
where recognizes  Gibber  as  a  member  of  the  new 
school,  much  less  its  founder. 

If  this  question  were  one  to  be  settled  by  mere  testi- 
mony, the  three  most  competent  witnesses  in  the  mat- 
ter are  Jeremy  Collier,  Richard  Steele,  and  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  Collier  was  dramatically  the  leader  of  the 
Puritan  movement  of  his  day.  He  it  was  who  voiced 
the  spirit  of  revolt  that  had  been  accumulating  for 
four  generations,  and  who  stated  in  the  Short  View  the 
Puritan  indictment  of  the  comedy  of  manners,  together 
with  their  specific  demands  for  reform.  This  book 
was  written  two  years  after  Cibber's  first  play,  Lore's 
Last  Shift,  the  general  reputation  of  which  Collier  well 
knew.  And  he  treats  it  as  a  comedy  of  the  old  school, 
and  classes  Cibber  with  the  dramatists  of  the  Restora- 
tion. 

A  better  critic  than  Collier,  who  was  a  destruction- 
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ist,  was  Richard  Steele,  who,  though  agreeing  with 
Collier  in  his  denunciation  of  the  comedy  of  manners, 
yet  saw  the  potentialities  of  the  stage  as  an  agency  of 
reform.  And  this  constructive  critic  of  the  stage  did 
not  see  in  Cibber  a  reformer,  or  in  Love's  Last  Shift  a 
reform  play.  Seven  years  after  Cibber's  first  play, 
and  after  Cibber  had  brought  out  six  comedies,  Steele 
wrote  The  Lying  Lover  as  a  reform  play,  and  even  as 
late  as  1722  in  the  prologue  of  The  Conscious  Lovers 
he  still  regarded  himself  as  a  "bold  poet"  pursuing 
"desperate  rules/'  It  cannot  be  argued  that  Steele's 
silence  with  respect  to  Cibber  is  due  to  jealousy. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Steele  ever  regarded  Cibber 
as  in  any  way  a  rival ;  on  the  contrary,  the  two  were 
long  friends,  and  Steele  gratefully  acknowledges  Cib- 
ber's aid  in  preparing  The  Conscious  Lovers  for  the 
stage.1'"  The  fact  that  Steele  nowhere  recognizes  Cib- 
ber as  the  founder  of  sentimental  comedy  argues  cer- 
tainly that  Steele  did  not  accord  him  such  a  place  of 
importance. 

Of  the  three  witnesses  suggested  Oliver  Goldsmith  is 
the  most  competent — not  only  because  he  was  the  most 
capable  dramatic  critic  of  the  three,  but  also  because 
he  spoke  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  Cibber  and 
Steele  wrote  their  first  plays,21  and  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  whole  sentimental  movement.  Gold- 
smith nowhere  recognizes  Cibber  as  having  any  con- 
nection with  the  new  school,  and  explicitly  classes  him 
with  Vanbrugh  as  a  writer  of  low  and  laughing 
comedy. 

-"  In  preface  to  The  Conscious  Lovers,. 
-'  Essay  on  Sentimental  Coined//. 
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Here,  then,  is  the  testimony  of  three  witnesses — 
Collier,  who  initiated  the  reform  movement  with  his 
historic  blast;  Richard  Steele,  admittedly  the  most  in- 
fluential member  of  the  sentimental  school ;  and  Gold- 
smith who  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  struck  the  first  ef- 
fective blow  at  sentimental  comedy  and  instituted  its 
rapid  decline;  and  all  are  not  only  alike  and  signifi- 
cantly silent  as  to  Colley  Cibber's  being  the  founder  of 
sentimental  comedy,  but  on  the  contrary  agree  that 
Master  Colley  belonged  to  the  old  order. 

It  is  amazing  that  so  good  a  scholar  as  Professor 
Bernbaum  would  ignore  the  evidence  of  these  wit- 
nesses, and  base  a  revolutionary  theory  solely  upon 
the  testimony  of  so  untrustworthy  a  witness  as  Thomas 
Davies.  But,  as  before  stated,  the  question  before  is 
one  that  cannot  be  settled  by  a  mere  appeal  to  au- 
thority. 

Steele's  first  comedy,  The  Funeral  (1701),  was  not 
primarily  a  reform  play,  but  was  written  "to  enliven 
his  character"  after  he  had  brought  himself  into  con- 
siderable disfavor  with  his  fellow-soldiers  through  the 
publication,  a  short  time  before,  of  a  treatise  entitled, 
The  Christian  Hero."  The  Funeral  is  therefore  written 
mainly  in  the  comic  vein.  The  play  is  a  strong  testi- 
mony to  the  moralistic  bent  of  Steele  in  that  while  he 
deliberately  cast  it  in  the  comic  mould  to  please  the 

--'Steele  tells  us  in  his  Apology  that  the  Christian  Hero  was  written  for  his 
own  private  use,  "with  a  design  principally  to  fix  upon  his  own  mind  a  strong 
impression  of  virtue  and  religion,  in  opposition  to  a  stronger  propensity 
toward  unwarrantable  pleasures.  The  secret  admonition  was  too  weak;  he 
therefore  printed  the  book  with  his  name,  in  hopes  that  a  standing  testimony 
auainst  himself  ....  mmht  curb  his  desire."  The  book  had  "no  other 
effect  but  that  from  beinir  thought  no  undeliprhtful  companion  he  was  soon 
reckoned   a   disagreeable   fellow." 
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soldiers,  it  is  still  an  "innocent"  play  and  not  devoid  of 
sentiment.  When  the  hero,  Lord  Hardy,  is  surprised 
by  his  sweetheart  suddenly  rising  from  the  coffin23  in, 
which  the  young  man  supposes  the  body  of  his  father 
to  be  reposing,  he  indulges  in  a  blank  verse  rhapsody 
on  love  and  the  beauty  of  his  lady,  and  she  replies  in 
kind.  Thus  the  hero  is  reunited  to  his  lady  love;  he 
saves  his  father  (supposedly  dead,  but  only  stricken 
with  a  fit)  ;  he  does  not  lose  his  estate,  as  threatened, 
through  a  fraudulent  will  concocted  by  his  scheming 
step-mother;  and  all  ends  well.  When  the  father  ap- 
pears he  embraces  the  young  people  and  weeping  ex- 
claims: "Oh!  my  children,  oh,  oh!  These  passions 
are  too  strong  for  my  old  frame.  Oh,  the  sweet  tor- 
ture !  my  son  my  son !  I  shall  expire  in  the  too  mighty 
pleasure!"  And  the  young  hero,  almost  overcome,  ex- 
claims: "A  son,  an  heir,  a  bridegroom  in  one  hour! 
Oh  !  grant  me,  Heaven,  grant  me  moderation !"  Thus 
we  have  a  considerable  touch  of  sentimentality  in  a 
play  primarily  intended  to  make  soldiers  laugh. 

Steele  succeeded  in  his  purpose  in  writing  The 
Funeral.'1'  Having  "enlivened"  his  character,  he  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  the  serious  work  of  ^reforming  the 
stage. 

Steele's  work  as  a  dramatic  reformer  actually  began 
with  The  Lying  Lover,  or  The  Ladies1  Friendship,  first 
acted  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  December  2,  1703.  This 
play  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  first  instance  of 

-3  This  farcical  scene  is  obviously  an  adaptation  of  a  similar  scene  in  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 

-4  The  Funeral  met  with  "more  than  expected  success." — Cibber's  Apology, 
I,  263.  The  Funeral  was  "successful  and  deservedly  so."- — Genest,  Annals  of 
the  Stage,  II,   254. 
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sentimental  comedy;  and  it  may  well  be  so  regarded. 
That  the  play  was  written  as  a  protest  against  the 
comedy  of  the  Restoration,  and  in  support  of  the  re- 
form signalized  by  Collier,  is  a  matter  of  Steele's  own 
statement.  In  his  Apology25  he  tells  us:  "Mr.  Collier 
had,  about  the  time  this  (his  Christian  Hero)  was  pub- 
lished, written  against  the  immorality  of  the  stage.  I 
was  (so  far  as  I  durst  for  fear  of  witty  men,  upon 
whom  he  had  been  too  severe)  a  great  admirer  of  his 
work,  and  took  it  into  my  head  to  write  a  comedy  in 
the  severity  he  required.  In  this  play  I  make  the 
spark  or  hero  kill  a  man  in  his  drink,  and  finding  him- 
self in  prison  the  next  morning  I  give  him  the  contri- 
tion he  ought  to  have  on  that  occasion.  ...  I  can't 
tell,  Sir,  what  they  would  have  me  do  to  prove  me  a 
Churchman ;  but  I  think  I  have  appeared  one  in  so 
trifling  a  thing  as  a  comedy."  That  it  was  too  much 
of  a  sermon  appears  from  the  fact  that  "it  was  damned 
for  its  piety." 

This  extract  from  the  Apology  is  of  historic  interest 
for  two  reasons.  It  is  a  plain  acknowledgment  by 
Steele  of  his  indebtedness  to  Jeremy  Collier,  and  en- 
titles the  non-Juror  to  be  fairly  considered  as  a  factor 
in  the  rise  of  sentimental  comedy.  A  man  who  was 
admittedly  the  inspiration  of  Richard  Steele,  the  most 
positively  moral  force  in  the  eighteenth  century,  can- 
not be  dismissed  as  "cat  o'  nine  tails."  Moreover, 
since  Steele  goes  back  to  Collier  for  his  inspiration,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  Steele  was  not  anticipated  by 

-5  The  Apology  was  delivered  by  Steele  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1714 
when   he  was  on  trial  for  having  published   seditious  utterances. 
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Cibber  in  the  writing  of  sentimental  comedy,  &s  claim- 
ed by  Bernbaum. 

In  the  prologue  of  The  Lying  Lover  occur  these  sig- 
nificant lines: 

He  aims  to  make  the  coming  action  move 
On  the  dread  laws  of  friendship  and  of  love: 

He  offers  no  gross  vices  to  your  sight, 
Those  too  much  horror  raise  for  just  delight; 
And  to  detain  the  attentive  knowing  ear, 
Pleasure  must  still  have  something  that's  severe. 
If  then  you  find  our  author  treads  the  stage 
With  just  regard  to  a  reforming  age; 
He  hopes,  he  humbly  hopes,  you'll  think  there's  due 
Mercy  to  him,  for  justice  done  to  you. 

The  "gross  vices"  which  Steele  eschews  are  the  of- 
fenses against  marriage  which  were  the  heart  of  Re- 
storation comedy.  Steele  nowhere  has  a  married  per- 
son for  a  hero  or  a  heroine,  and  nowhere  is  there  any 
assault  committed  or  contemplated  on  the  marriage 
bed.  This  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  senti- 
mental comedy. 

The  chief  design  of  this  play  is  obviously  to  decry 
three  popular  sins  that  were  ever  present,  uncondemn- 
ed,  in  the  comedy  of  manners,  viz.,  lying,  drinking, 
and  dueling.  The  plot  is  made  to  order  to  serve  this 
end. 

Attention  is  here  again  called  to  the  two  more  or 
less  distinct  types  of  sentimental  comedy.  One  type,  of 
which  The  Lying  Lover  is  the  original,  is  built  around  a 
hero  who  sins  his  way  through  the  play,  but  is  con- 
verted in  the  fifth  act.  He  is  never  a  "gross"  sinner — 
that  is,  he  never  commits  adultery;  nor  does  he  sue- 
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ceed  in  his  designs  upon  virtue.  His  sins  commonly 
are  drinking,  gaming,  lying,  fickleness  with  women, 
and  other  common  masculine  vices.  The  moral  inter- 
est dominated  the  sentimental  in  this  type  of  play,  the 
conversion  of  the  sinner  marking  the  high  point  in  the 
action. 

The  other  type,  of  which  The  Conscious  Lovers  is  the 
best  example,  is  built  around  a  virtuous  heroine  who 
maintains  her  virtue  against  the  designs,  suspicions, 
and  intrigues  of  others.  The  sentimental  interest  dom- 
inates here.  Sometimes  the  two  plots  are  combined. 
In  Cumberland's  West  Indian,  for  instance,  the  hero,  a 
sinner,  has  designs  upon  the  virtuous  heroine.  In  this 
sort  of  plot  we  have  the  moral  interest  roused  over  the 
conversion  of  the  sinner  combined  with  the  sentimental 
interest  which  grows  out  of  the  heroine's  brave  and 
successful  defense  of  her  virtue.  In  The  Conscious 
Lovers  both  the  hero  and  heroine  are  virtuous  and 
jointly  they  defend  themselves  against  the  mean  sus- 
picions of  the  public  and  the  machinations  of  relatives 
on  both  sides. 

The  first  type  is  a  logical  successor  of  the  comedy 
of  manners,  which  is  a  vice  play  in  which  the  sinner  is 
made  the  popular  hero.  The  sentimentalists  in  the 
outset  continued  the  vice  tradition  (although  they 
treated  follies  as  distinguished  from  crimes), converting 
the  hero  at  the  end  of  the  play.  As  public  taste  be- 
came sentimentalized,  the  emphasis  was  shifted  from 
the  punishment  of  vice  to  the  laudation  of  virtue.  Thus 
the  moralized  comedy  of  manners  which  was  negative 
became  in  The  Conscious  Lovers  the  full-blown  senti- 
mental comedy  which  was  positively  moral. 
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The  spark  in  The  Lying  Lover,  young  Bookwit,  an 
Oxford  student,  sets  out  with  his  fellow-student, 
Latine,  on  an  adventure  of  love.  Knowing  that  women 
have  no  fondness  for  scholars,  but  are  very  susceptible 
to  the  assaults  of  the  soldier  and  the  hero,  the  spark 
determines  to  represent  himself  as  such.  Resorting  to 
the  park,  he  soon  meets  two  young  women,  Victoria 
and  Penelope.  He  recounts  his  valorous  deeds  with 
such  an  air  that  both  girls  fall  in  love  with  him.  He 
lies  to  the  girls,  he  lies  to  his  father,  he  lies  to  every- 
body. He  tells  Lovemore,  an  old  friend,  about  his  love 
affair  with  Penelope.  Now,  Lovemore  is  himself  in 
love  with  and  engaged  to  Penelope.  Moreover,  he  is 
extremely  jealous.  The  two  quarrel  and  finally  agree 
to  fight  a  duel. 

In  preparation  for  the  duel  young  Bookwit  and 
Latine  get  drunk.  The  duel  follows,  and  Bookwit  in- 
flicts upon  Lovemore  a  supposedly  fatal  wound. 
Bookwit  and  Latine  attempt  to  escape,  but  are  appre- 
hended by  a  constable. 

The  fifth  act  opens  with  a  jail  scene.  It  is  the 
morning  after  the  drunken  spree.  Young  Bookwit  is 
discovered  on  a  couch,  still  sleeping  heavily  from  the 
effects  of  his  debauch.  Latine,  who  is  also  held  in 
connection  with  the  affair,  has  awakened.  He  is  sober 
now,  and  is  conscience-stricken  over  their  conduct  of 
the  night  before.  As  he  stands  over  his  sleeping 
friend,  he  moralizes  in  blank  verse — 

How  quietly  he  rests!  Oh  that  I  could, 
By  watching  him,  hanging  thus  over  him, 
And,  feeling,  all  his  care,  protract  his  sleep! 
Oh,  sleep!  thou  sweetest  gift  of  HeaVen  to  man, 
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Still  in  thy  downy  arms  embrace  my  friend, 
Nor  loose  him  from  his  inexistent  trance 
To  sense  of  yesterday  and  pain  of  being-; 
In  thoe  oppressors  soothe  their  angiy  brow, 
In  thee  the  oppressed  forget  tyrannic  power, 
In  thee — 

And  so  he  continues  for  a  dozen  or  more  lines,  paying 
a  poetic  tribute  to  sleep.  This  long  passage  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  plot  of  the  piece,  and  is  evidently 
thrown  in  as  a  sort  of  sombre  prelude  to  the  tragic 
utterances  of  our  hero,  when  he  awakes  a  few  minutes 
later.  It  serves  as  a  bridge  to  span  the  chasm  between 
comedy  and  tragedy. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  large  part  of  this  last  act  is 
in  blank  verse.  This  is  characteristic  of  Steele's  fifth 
acts.  When  the  author  abandons  the  comic  muse  and 
turns  himself  to  the  serious  work  of  retribution  and 
atonement,  he  invariably  uses  blank  verse. 

The  hero  awakens  under  the  lashings  of  an  accusing 
conscience.  "How  heavily  do  I  awake  this  morning! 
Oh,  this  senseless  drinking!  To  suffer  a  whole  night's 
pain  for  an  hour's  jollity!"  This  is  a  new  character  on 
the  English  stage — a  man  conscience-stricken  because 
he  has  been  drunk.  Bookwit  is  not  content  with  feel- 
ing anguish  over  his  transgression,  but  he  must  preach 
against  the  evil  he  has  committed.  "Senseless  drink- 
ing" he  calls  it. 

Bookwit  comes  to  his  senses  slowly.  It  is  not  until 
after  he  has  delivered  his  sermon  on  drinking  that  he 
realizes  his  more  desperate  situation.  "Methinks  my 
senses  are  burning  round  me.  I  have  but  interrupted 
hints  of  the  last  night — Ha  !  in  a  jaol !  Oh  !  I  remember, 
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I  remember.  Oh,  Lovemore !  Lovemore !  I' remem- 
ber— "    Latine  tries  to  comfort  him,  but  in  vain. 

Oh,  whither  shall  I  run  to  avoid  myself? 
Why  all  these  bars?  These  bolted  iron  gates? 
They're  needless  to  secure  me — Here,  here's  my  rack, 
My  gaol,  my  torture ! 

Here  is  a  new  sentiment.  Throughout  Restoration 
plays  punishment  for  sin  consists  in  being  found  out. 
If  one  escapes  detection  he  escapes  suffering  and 
penalty.  Even  when  found  out,  punishment  is  little 
more  than  a  feeling  of  chagrin,  or  of  wounded  pride. 
There  is  no  compunction  of  conscience,  no  anguish  of 
soul,  no  condemnation  of  heart.  Conscience  is  dor- 
mant, if  not  dead.  Retribution  is  no  where  to  be  seen ; 
atonement  is  no  where  made ;  restitution  is  no  where 
exacted.  But  here  is  a  man  who  has  that  within  him 
that  condemns.  Even  before  he  is  aware  of  the  iron 
bars,  he  feels  deep  conviction  of  sin.  Were  he  never 
apprehended,  were  he  not  shut  in  by  iron  bars,  still 
he  would  be  troubled  in  soul.  Steele  has  once  more 
set  conscience  on  her  long-abandoned  throne. 

After  Bookwit  collects  his  thoughts,  Latine  ventures 
to  upbraid  him  gently  for  his  careless  way  of  talking 
which  had  led  to  the  duel.  This  gives  him  another 
text  from  which  to  preach : 

Oh,  this  unhappy  tongue  of  mine. — 

Thou  lawless,  voluble,  distorting  foe, 

Thou  still  runn'st  on,  nor  wait'st  command  of  reason, 

Oh,  I  could  tear  thee  from  me — 

When  Latine  brings  up  the  subject  of  the  duel,  young 
Bookwit  berates  himself,  saying  that  he  pressed  the 
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fight  upon  Lovemore.  "Thus  for  the  empty  praise  of 
fools  I'm  solidly  unhappy."  When  Latine  tries  to 
justify  his  master,  saying  that  his  honor  was  con- 
cerned, the  prisoner  breaks  out  in  the  following  severe 
denunciation  :  "Honor!  The  horrid  application  of  that 
sacred  word  to  a  revenge  against  friendship,  law,  and 
reason,  is  a  damned  last  shift  of  the  damned  envious 
foe  of  the  human  race.  The  routed  fiend  projected 
this,  but  since  the  expansive  glorious  law  from  Heaven 
came  down — Forgive. " 

Thus,  our  repentant  sinner  preaches  vigorously 
against  drinking,  lying,  dueling. 

Presently,  the  senior  Bookwit  arrives  at  the  jail.  He 
moans:  "Oh,  my  dear  child!  Oh,  Tom!  are  all  thy 
aged  father's  hopes,  then,  come  to  this,  that  he  can't 
see  thee,  his  only  son,  but  guarded  by  a  jaoler?  Thy 
mother's  happy  that  lived  not  to  see  this  day.  Is  all 
the  nurture  that  she  gave  thy  infancy,  the  erudition 
she  bequeathed  thy  youth,  thus  answered  ?  Oh,  my 
son  !  my  son !  rise  and  support  thy  father !  I  sink  with 
tenderness,  my  child ;  come  to  my  arms  while  thou  art 
mine  !"  To  this  tender  speech  the  boy  replies,  in  blank 
verse : 

Oh,  best  of  fathers! 

Let  me  not  see  your  tears, 

Don't  double  my  afflictions  by  your  woe — 

There's  consolation  when  a  friend  laments  us,  but 

When  a  parent  grieves,  the  anguish  is  too  native, 

Too  much  our  own  to  be  called  pity. 

The  boy  then  tries  to  console  the  father,  and  to  recon- 
cile him  to  the  situation  by  these  philosophical  lines: 
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Oh,  sir,  consider;  I  was  born  to  die. 

Tis  but  expanding  thought,  and  life  is  nothing. 

Ages  and  generations  pass  away, 

And  with  resistless  force,  like  waves  o'er  waves, 

Roll  down  the  irrevocable  stream  of  time 

Into  the  insatiate  ocean  forever — Thus  we  are  gone, 

But  the  erroneous,  sense  of  man — 'tis  the  lamented 

That's  at  rest,  but  the  survivor  mourns. 

This  reasoning  would  never  come  to  the  mind  of  a  boy 
talking  to  his  father  under  these  circumstances.  This 
is  just  another  moral  lecture  of  Steele  for  the  benefit 
of  the  audience.  The  conversation  runs  along  in  this 
vein  until  the  father  falls  over  in  a  swoon.  Then  Book- 
wit  reaches  the  depths  of  anguish.  He  weeps,  cries 
out,  moans.  His  contrition  reaches  that  point  of  senti- 
mentality where  he  finds  fault  with  himself  because 
he  does  not  suffer  more  than  he  does. 

Oh,  big  unutterable  grief — merciful  Heaven! 

I  don't  deserve  the  ease  of  tears  to  melt 

With  penitence — O  sweet,  sweet  remorse; 

Now  all  my  powers  give  way 

To  my  just  sorrow,  for  the  best  of  fathers! 

Thou  venerable  fountain  of  life, 

Why  don't  I  also  die,  derived  from  thee? 

After  a  great  deal  more  of  weeping  and  preaching, 
Lovemore  presents  himself,  little  worse  off  for  his 
wound,  and  all  the  complications  are  dissolved. 
Bookwit  repents  of  his  many  sins  and  marries  Vic- 
toria. Lovemore  acknowledges  his  shortcomings,  and 
marries  Penelope.  Nearly  every  other  character  takes 
his  turn  at  preaching,  and  the  play  concludes.  Every 
sinner  is  punished,  every  sin  denounced.  Success 
comes  only  on  the  heels  of  penitence.  Justice,  truth, 
virtue  are  vindicated. 
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Thus,  has  the  comic  stage  been  converted  into  a 
pulpit,  and  the  comic  play  into  a  vehicle  for  preaching. 

After  the  production  of  The  Lying  Lover,  which  was 
"damned  for  its  piety,"26  Steele  found  it  necessary 
again  to  "enliven"  his  character,  and  so  he  brought 
out  another  comedy  mainly  in  the  pure  comic  vein. 
This  was  The  Tender  Husband :  or  the  Accomplished 
Fools  (1705).  In  this  play  Steele  strikes  at  enforced 
marriage,  but  he  employs  the  proper  method  of  satire, 
which  keeps  the  action  mainly  in  the  realm  of  the 
comic. 

For  seventeen  years  the  stage  heard  no  more  of 
Steele.  Discouraged  by  the  virtual  failure  of  his  first 
two  plays,  he  turned  his  efforts  for  reform  into  other 
channels,"7  contributing  to  various  publications  during 
that  time.  For  several  years  prior  to  1722,  however,  it 
was  generally  known  that  Sir  Richard  was  working  on 
a  new  play  which  he  intended  to  be  his  best  piece  of 
dramatic  work.  The  play  was  long  in  preparation, 
and  its  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  was  pre- 
ceded with  rather  extravagant  advance  notices,28  which 

26  The  play   succumbed   after  the  sixth   night. 

-7  Steele  continued  his  reform  efforts  in  various  periodicals.  For  charac- 
teristic  utterances  see  the  Tatler  for  Nov.   26,    1709,   and  the  Tatler  No.   51. 

2h  A  few  days  before  the  first  representation  of  The  Conseious  Lovers  the 
following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  newspapers:  "Sir  Richard  Steele's  ex- 
cellent new  comedy,  called  The  Unfashionable  Lovers  [this  was  the  first  title 
Kiven  the  piece]  will  be  acted  on  the  sixth  of  next  month.  It  is  thought  that 
this  play  is  the  best  modern  play  that  has  been  produced."  Date,  Oct.  2, 
1722.  (See  Epistolary  Correspondence  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  1809,  I,  621.) 
Dennis,  who  was  a  severe  critic  of  Steele,  and  particularly  of  this  play,  com- 
plained of  Steele's  methods  of  advertising  the  play  saying  that  it  had  been 
"trotted  as  far  as  Edinburg  northward,  and  as  far  as  Wales  westward." 
Again  he  says:  "New  advertisements  have  been  sent  to  the  newspapers  to  the 
effect  that  the  comedy  in  rehearsal  is,  in  the  opinion  of  excellent  judges,  the 
very  best  that  ever  came  on  the  English  stage."  (See  preface  to  Dennis' 
Remarks  on   The  Conscious  Lovers.) 
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later  subjected  Steele  to  unfavorable  criticism  at  the 
hands  of  John  Dennis,  and  others.  The  play  was 
given  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances.  New 
scenes  and  costumes  were  provided,  and  the  cast  in- 
cluded the  names  of  Wilks,  Booth,  Cibber,  and  Mrs. 
Oldfield.  The  play  met  with  instant  success,  and  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  royalty.29  It  had  a  run  of 
eighteen  nights  and  went  through  many  revivals,  even 
into  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  moral  purpose  of  Steele  is  declared  in  the  pre- 
face of  the  play :  "The  chief  design  of  this  was  to  be 
an  innocent  performance,  and  the  audience  have 
abundantly  shown  how  ready  they  are  to  support  what 
is  visibly  intended  that  way."  The  particular  sin 
aimed  at  is  dueling.  Steele  was  in  a  particular  way 
horrified  by  "the  stupid  and  diabolical  custom  of 
dueling,"  which  he  denounced  in  nearly  all  his  plays, 
in  many  number  of  the  Spectator  and  the  Tatler,  and 
in  other  writings.30 

That  Steele  regarded  himself  as  a  reformer  is  clear 
from  many  expressions  in  the  preface  and  prologue  of 
the   play.     In  the   following   lines  he   condemns  the 

29  It  is  said  that  George  I  sent  500  guineas  to  Steele  for  the  dedication  of 
his  Conscious  Lovers.  (See  Epistolary  Correspondence,  I,  236.)  Drake  says  in 
his  essay  that  the  King  presented  Steele  with  a  purse  of  500  pounds.  (See 
N.  Drake:  Biographical,  Critical,  and  Historical  Essays,   1805,  I,  57. 

30  Steele  condemns  dueling  in  the  Tatler,  numbers  25,  26,  28,  31,  38,  39; 
in  The  Conscious  Lovers  and  The  Lying  Lover ;  and  in  several  numbers  of  the 
Spectator,  and  other  periodical  essays.  Steele  was  not  the  first  dramatist  to 
protest  against  dueling.  He  was  anticipated  by  Etherege,  in  The  Comical  Re- 
venge (1702)  ;  Mrs.  Bern,  in  The  Toivn  Fop  (1676)  ;  and  Farquhar,  in 
The  Twin  Rivals,  (1702).  In  the  last  named  play  the  duel  is  averted,  as  in 
Steele's  play.  Of  the  scores  of  plays  following  Steele  that  attacked  dueling, 
the  following   are   cited:      Kendrick's   The  Duellist    (1773)  ;   O'Brien's   The  Duel 

(1773)  ;   Kelly's   A   School   for    Wives    (173)  ;   Holcroft's    The   Deserted   Daughter 

(1795;  Cumberland's  The  West  Indian    (1770). 
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treatment  of  vice  in  Restoration  comedy,  and  an- 
nounces himself  a  "bold"  poet,  using  "new  and  desper- 
ate rules." 

One  writes  the  spouse  a  beating  from  his  wife, 
And  says  each  stroke  was  copied  from  the  life. 

Here,  one  gay  show  and  costly  habit  tries, 
Confiding  to  the  judgment  of  your  eyes; 
Another  smuts  his  scene  (a  cunning  shaver) 
Sure  of  the  rakes'  and  of  the  wenches'  favour. 
Oft  have  these  arts  prevailed,  and  one  may  guess, 
If  practiced  o'er  again,  would  find  success. 
But  the  bold  sage — the  poet  of  tonight, 
Fain  would  he  give  more  just  applause  rise, 
And  please  by  wit  that  scorns  the  aid  of  vice; 
The  praise  he  seeks  from  worthier  motive  springs, 
Such  praise  as  praise  to  those  that  give  it  brings. 
Your  aid  most  humbly  sought,  then,  Britons  lend, 
And  liberal  mirth  like  liberal  men  defend. 
No  more  let  ribaldry,  with  license  writ, 
Usurp  the  name  of  eloquence  and  wit; 
No  more  let  lawless  farce  uncensored  go, 
The  lewd  dull  gleanings  of  a  Smithfield  show. 
'Tis  yours  with  breeding  to  refine  the  age, 
To  chasten  wit  and  moralize  the  stage. 

Not  only  does  he  reject  vice  as  proper  material  for 
comedy,  but  he  positively  sets  himself  up  as  the 
champion  of  virtue — 

Ye  modest,  wise  and  good,  ye  fair,  ye  brave, 
Tonight  the  champion  of  your  virtues  save; 
Redeem  from  long  contempt  the  comic  muse, 
And  judge  politely  for  your  country's  fame. 

Here  we  have,  clearly  stated,  Steele's  comic  theory. 
He  rejects  vice,  he  admits  tears,  he  lauds  virtue,  he 
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chastens  wit,  and  he  moralizes  the  stage.  Truly  does 
he  speak  when  he  calls  these  "new  and  desperate" 
rules,  for  he  is  wholly  without  precedent  among  comic 
writers. 

Not  only  does  Steele  eschew  vice  and  set  up  virtue 
as  proper  material  for  comedy,  but  for  laughter  he 
substitutes  tears.  This  whole  play  is  enshrouded  in  a 
cloud  of  melancholia.  There  is  scarcely  any  relief 
from  it.  There  is  little  fun  to  enliven  us,  no  villainy  to 
anger  us;  but  a  continual  appeal  to  our  sympathy. 
There  is  one  recompense,  however,  for  this  state  of 
continual  melancholia :  it  takes  away  the  zeal  of  the 
preacher.  Bevil  is  not  the  zealous  exhorter  that 
Bookwit  is.  The  reason  is  obvious — Bookwit  is  a  con- 
vert, new-made ;  Bevil  is  an  established  saint.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  vice  play  is  more  positively  moral,  more 
fervent,  more  spectacular  than  the  virtue  play,  the 
hero  of  which  is  more  the  modest  layman  than  he  is 
the  zealous  evangelist. 

In  attempting  a  criticism  of  The  Conscious  Lovers,  it 
is  necessary  to  appreciate  this  overshadowing  melan- 
cholia that  manifests  itself  throughout  the  play — in 
the  patient  uncomplaining  endurance  of  virtue ;  the 
childish  resignation  of  one's  own  rights  and  deserts; 
the  lack  of  the  sharp  exercise  of  the  will ;  the  unwav- 
ering good  intentions  of  everybody  under  all  circum- 
stances; the  utter  lack  of  personality  and  individu- 
ality ;  and  a  sentimental  dependence  upon  Providence 
to  work  out  all  things  well. 

The  main  plot  of  the  story31  runs  as  follows :    Young 

31  The  Conscious  Lovers  is  based  upon  Terence's  play,  Andria.  The  big 
scene    (the  duel  averted)    is  the  work  of  Steele,  however. 
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Bevil,  a  model  of  virtue,  has  been  engaged  by  his 
father  to  marry  Lucinda,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant, named  Zealand.  The  two  young  people  do  not 
love  each  other,  Lucinda  having  set  her  affections 
upon  Myrtle,  and  Bevil  being  much  in  love  with  In- 
diana, a  foundling  girl  whom  he  had  rescued  and 
adopted  in  India.  Bevil  brought  the  girl  to  England, 
paid  constant  attention  to  her,  supplied  all  her 
material  wants,  and  outwardly  behaved  toward  her  as 
a  lover.  But  never  did  he  declare  his  love,  because  of 
loyalty  to  his  father's  will.  He  is  determined  to  marry 
Lucinda,  to  please  his  father,  although  Lucinda  wishes 
to  be  free  to  marry  Myrtle,  and  Bevil  wishes  to  be  free 
to  marry  Indiana.  The  heroine's  conduct,  meanwhile 
is  of  kind.  She  loves  Bevil,  but  will  not  admit  it — not 
even  to  herself — because  of  her  low  station  in  life 
(being  a  foundling),  and  because  of  Bevil's  engage- 
ment to  the  other  girl.  Indiana  spends  her  time  moping 
around,  decrying  her  own  merits,  and  lamenting  her 
lot  in  life.  And  so  this  conscientious  quartette  of 
young  people  find  themselves  drifting  daily  toward 
disaster,  and  not  one  of  them  has  the  courage  or  candor 
to  prevent  it.  They  seem  to  pride  themselves  on  their 
self-resignation. 

Such  resignation  is  not  necessary,  for  the  two  fathers 
are  not  typical  eighteenth  century  parents.  Bevil's 
father  is  over-indulgent  with  his  son.  He  has  never 
been  known  to  enforce  his  will  upon  the  boy.  Each 
has  always  mutually  respected  the  rights  of  the  other. 
If  Bevil  would  hint  but  delicately  that  the  proposed 
match  was  distasteful  to  him,  his  father  would  not 
insist    upon    it.       The    same    situation    obtains    with 
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Lucinda.  In  fact,  her  mother  is  secretly  trying  to 
marry  her  to  another  man.  All  she  needed  to  do  was 
to  intimate  to  her  father  that  the  prospective  union 
was  undesirable,  and  the  match  would  not  have  gone 
forward.  If  the  match  were  being  driven  forward  by 
obdurate  parents,  it  would  not  have  looked  so  bad,  but 
for  these  young  people  to  surrender  supinely  to  a 
situation  that  could  have  been  cleared  up  in  a  moment 
by  a  flash  of  candor  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them, 
is  disgusting. 

This  sentimental  and  unnecessary  surrender  of  hap- 
piness is  one  of  the  commonest  characteristics  of  senti- 
mental comedy. 

As  usual,  the  only  candid  and  sensible  person  in  the 
play  is  the  servant.  Humphrey  takes  an  affectionate 
interest  in  young  Bevil,  gives  him  advice  in  matters  of 
love,  investments,  and  other  personal  matters.  Steele's 
servant,  in  contrast  with  the  servant  of  Restoration 
comedy,  is  lovable,  dependable,  loyal,  and  wise.  He  is 
not  a  comic  character — he  commands  our  confidence 
and  respect. 

Before  the  day  of  the  wedding  arrives,  Myrtle,  grow- 
ing desperate,  accuses  his  friend,  Bevil,  of  duplicity. 
The  two  men  quarrel,  and  Myrtle  throws  down  a 
challenge  for  a  duel.  This  brings  about  a  scene  that 
Steele  had  carefully  prepared  for.  In  fact,  he  tells  us 
in  the  preface  that  the  play  was  written  for  the  sake 
of  the  scene  where  Bevil  avoids  a  duel32  with  his  friend. 

32  There  is  nothing  against  which  Steele  preached  with  more  zeal  than 
dueling.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  own  experience  during  his  soldier 
days  intensified  his  prejudices.  In  Drakes  Essays,  1805,  I,  285,  we  have  an 
account  of  Steele's  duel  with  a  fellow  soldier.  As  a  culmination  of  a  quarrel, 
the  soldier  challenged  Steele,   who,  "just  recovering  from  a  violent  fever,  tried 
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In  response  to  the  challenge  Bookwit  replies,  "You 
know  I  have  often  dared  to  disapprove  of  the  decisions 
a  tyrant  custom  has  introduced,  to  the  breach  of  all 
laws,  both  divine  and  human."  Myrtle  taunts  him 
with  cowardice.  Bevil  renews  his  protest:  "I  have 
often  told  you,  in  confidence  of  heart,  I  abhorred  the 
daring  to  offend  the  author  of  life."  When  further 
taunted  by  his  persistent  adversary,  Bevil's  anger  rises, 
and  he  retorts,  "Show  me  but  the  least  glimpse  of 
argument,  that  I  am  authorized,  by  my  own  hand,  to 
vindicate  any  lawless  insult  of  this  nature,  and  I  will 
show  thee  .  .  .  slight  inconsiderate  man !"  Myrtle 
then  hurls  his  crowning  insult  at  Bevil,  by  referring  to 
Indiana  as  "your  ready,  your  commodious,  your  foreign 
trinket,  for  your  loose  hours."  Here  Bevil  loses  con- 
trol of  himself  and,  as  "guardian  of  innocence,"  ac- 
cepts the  challenge.  But  before  they  can  repair  to  a 
suitable  place  of  conflict  Bevil  has  time  "to  recollect 
himself."  The  two  men,  grown  calmer,  talk  over  their 
differences,  and  come  to  an  amicable  settlement.  The 
closing  lines  of  the  scene  reveal  the  purpose  of  the 
author: 

Myrtle. — Let  me  reflect  how  many  friends  have  died,  by 
the  hands  of  friends,  for  want  of  temper;  and  you  must  give 

by  every  specie  of  raillery  and  ridicule,  though  in  vain,  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  purpose.  Skillful,  however,  in  the  use  of  the  weapon,  and  trusting  that 
he  should  be  able  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  this  young  man  without  en- 
dangering his  life,  he  reluctantly  and  in  direct  opposition  to  his  avowed 
principles,  and  feelings,  met  him  on  the  field.  After  parrying  his  thrusts  for 
some  time,  Steele  endeavored  to  disarm  him;  but  in  the  attempt,  owing  to 
the  youth  turning  suddenly  to  parry,  he  unfortunately  ran  him  through  the 
body.  The  wound,  though  not  ultimately  mortal,  long  threatened  the  life  of 
his  intemperate  adversary;  and  the  sorrow  and  anxiety  that  he  underwent, 
during  this  period  of  dreadful  uncertainty,  rendered  his  abhorrence  of  the 
mischievous   practice   still   more   deep   and   durable." 
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me  leave  to  say  again,  and  again,  how  much  I  am  beholden 
to  that  superior  spirit  you  have  subdued  me  with.  What 
had  become  of  us,  or  perhaps  both,  had  you  been  as  weak 
as  I  was,  and  as  incapable  of  reason? 

Bevil. — I  congratulate  us  both  the  escape  from  our- 
selves, and  hope  the  memory  of  it  will  make  us  dearer 
friends  than  ever. 

Myrtle. — Dear  Bevil,  your  friendly  conduct  has  convinc- 
ed me  that  there  is  nothing  manly  but  what  is  conducted  by 
reason,  and  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  justice. 
And  yet  how  many  have  been  sacrificed  to  that  idol,  the 
unreasonable  opinion  of  men!  Nay,  they  are  so  ridiculous 
in  it,  that  they  often  use  their  swords  against  each  other 
with  dissembled  anger  and  real  fear. 

Betrayed  by  honor,  and  compelled  by  shame, 
They  hazard  being,  to  preserve  a  name; 
Xor  dare  inquire  into  the  dread  mistake, 
Till  plunged  in  sad  eternity  they  wake. 

The  homiletic  character  of  these  words  is  plainly 
observable.  To  his  desire  to  preach  Steele  sacrifices 
nature.  For  instance,  that  supreme  taunt  of  Myrtle's, 
in  which  he  reflects  upon  the  character  of  Indiana,  is 
more  than  a  dozen  lines  in  length,  and  the  insinuation 
comes  in  the  first  four  lines.  Instead  of  cutting  in  on 
the  traducer  with  short  sharp  words,  Bevil  patiently 
waits  through  eight  more  lines,  in  which  the  insinua- 
tion is  repeated.  And  when  he  does  finally  speak,  he 
begins  with,  "You  have  touched  me  beyond  the 
patience  of  a  man."  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  how 
utterly  untrue  to  nature  this  scene  is.  The  author  is 
not  thinking  of  representing  life,  but  of  making  his 
characters  preach  a  sermon. 

The  other  big  sentimental  scene  is  the  recognition 
scene  in  the  fifth  act.    Mr.  Zealand,  hearing  of  Bevil's 
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attentions  and  gifts  to  Indiana,  suspects  him  of  being 
untrue  to  his  daughter,  Lucinda.  Going  to  Indiana's 
home,  Mr.  Zealand  unjustly  upbraids  her  for  her  sup- 
posedly improper  conduct.  The  girl  is  greatly  dis- 
tressed, and  sentimentally  falls  to  pitying  herself. 

What  have  I  to  do  but  sigh,  and  weep,  and  rave,  run  wild, 
a  lunatic  in  chains,  or,  hid  in  darkness,  mutter  in  distracted 
starts  and  broken  accents  my  strange,  strange  story.  All  my 
comfort  must  be  to  expostulate  in  madness,  to  relieve  with 
frenzy  my  despair,  and  shrieking  to  demand  of  fate  why — 
why  was  I  born  to  such  variety  of  sorrow. 

Her  romantic  career  she  thus  summarizes:  "  'Twas 
Heaven's  high  will  I  should  be  such ;  to  be  plundered 
in  my  cradle !  tossed  on  the  seas !  and  even  there  an 
infant  captive !  to  lose  my  mother,  hear  but  of  my 
father  and  to  be  adopted  lose  my  adopter!  then 
plunged  again  into  worse  calamities!"  The  distressed 
girl,  in  her  disorder,  throws  down  a  bracelet.  Picking 
it  up,  Mr.  Zealand  recognizes  it  as  the  one  he  gave  his 
first  wife  years  before.  Further  inquiry  reveals  the 
fact  that  Indiana  is  his  own  daughter — the  infant  that 
escaped  from  the  shipwreck  when  his  wife  was 
drowned.  A  tearful  scene  follows.  Indiana  falls  into 
the  arms  of  her  long-lost  father.  After  many  tearful 
speeches,  Zealand  gives  Indiana  to  Bevil  in  marriage, 
and  bestows  upon  them  a  fortune.  Lucinda,  thus  re- 
leased from  her  engagement  to  Bevil,  marries  Myrtle, 
and  everybody  is  happy.  The  play  ends  with  these 
words  from  young  Bevil : 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  set  the  world  a  fair 
example;   your   happiness    is    owing   to    your    constancy    and 
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merit;  and  the  several  difficulties  you  have  struggled  with 
evidently  show — 

Whate'er  the  generous  mind  itself  denies, 

The  secret  care  of  Providence  supplies. 

In  Indiana,  the  foundling,  Steele  creates  what  is  to 
be  a  stock  character  in  sentimental  comedy  for  half  a 
century.33  Literally  scores  of  plays  are  built  around 
distressed  maidens  who  preserve  their  virtue  inviolate, 
and  who  fall  into  the  arms  of  long-lost  fathers  and 
lovers  in  the  fifth  act. 

Another  invariable  characteristic  is  to  blame  fate 
for  getting  the  heroine  into  trouble,  and  to  credit  Prov- 
idence with  getting  her  out. 

When  the  plays  of  Steele  are  examined  in  the  light 
of  this  writer's  definition  of  sentimental  comedy,  and 
of  the  fundamental  principles  that  underlie  the  work 
of  all  sentimental  comic  dramatists  (cited  in  Chapter 
I)  we  see  that  Steele  measures  up  as  a  one  hundred 
per  cent,  sentimentalist. 

First  of  all,  he  is  ever  prompted  by  the  reform 
motive.  Steele,  unlike  the  shrewd  Cibber,  was  not  ex- 
perimenting with  sentimentalism  in  an  effort  to  find 
the  level  of  public  taste ;  nor  did  he  write  with  any 
thought  of  how  the  play  would  be  received,  or  how 
much  it  would  bring  at  the  box  office.  His  sole  thought 
was  to  reform  society,  and  to 

Redeem  from  long  contempt  the  comic  name.34 

33  Some  of  the  many  foundlings  in  later  sentimental  comedy,  appear  in  the 
following  plays:  Kelly's  Romance  of  an  Hour  (1774)  ;  Kelly's  False  Delicacy 
(1768)  ;  Garrick's  The  Country  Girl  (1766)  ;  Macklin's  The  Man  of  the  World 
(1781)  ;  Whitehead's  The  School  for  Lovers  (1762)  ;  Moore's  The  Foundling 
(1747)  ;  Holcroft's  The  Deserted  Daughter    (1795). 

34  Prologue  of  Conscious  Lovers. 
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This  reform  motive  is  averred  in  scores  of  passages 
— in  the  dedication,  prologue,  and  epilogue  of  The 
Lying  Lover]  in  the  dedication  of  The  Tender  Husband] 
in  the  preface  and  prologue  of  The  Conscious  Lovers. 
More  eloquent  than  these  formal  statements,  however, 
is  the  spirit  of  reform  and  uplift  that  pervades  the 
whole  of  Steele's  works — non-dramatic  as  well  as 
dramatic. 

Steele  believed  thoroughly  in  the  sentimental 
doctrine  of  the  perfectibility  of  man  and  human 
society.  All  his  sinners  are  converted ;  all  his  wrongs 
are  made  right.  He  believed  that,  despite  prevailing 
immorality  on  the  stage,  theatre-going  men  and  women 
still  had  a  reverence  for  the  homely  virtues.  He  held 
that  all  men  alike  are  susceptible  to  a  high  appeal; 
that  even  vicious  persons  like  to  think  well  of  them- 
selves.    Therefore  he  shows  scenes  that 

Makes  us  ourselves  both  more  approve  and  know.35 

Steele  is  the  first  of  our  dramatic  writers  who  form- 
ally committed  himself  to  the  sentimental  notion  that 
tears  are  more  effective  than  laughter  in  chastening 
the  human  spirit.  The  incongruity  of  tears  in  a 
comedy  struck  Steele,  and  he  thus  lamely  attempts  to 
justify  the  practice : 

The  anguish  he  (the  hero  in  The  Li/ing  Lover)  there  ex- 
presses and  the  mutual  sorrow  between  an  only  child  and  a 
tender  father  in  that  distress,  are,  perhaps,  an  injury  to  the 
rules  of  comedy,  but  I  am  sure  they  are  a  justice  to  those  of 
morality.  And  passages  of  such  a  nature  being  so  frequent- 
ly applauded  on  the  stage,  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  no 

35  Epilogue,  The  Lying  Lover. 
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longer  draw  occasions  of  mirth  from  those  images  which  the 
religion  of  our  country  tells  us  we  ought  to  tremble  at  with 
horror."1 

Steele  here  plainly  suggests  that  there  is  something 
about  applause  and  mirth  that  is  unworthy,  and  that  is 
inconsistent  with  religion.  This  false  notion  resulted 
from  the  invariable  association  of  laughter  and 
applause  with  vice  in  the  comedy  of  manners.  Or 
rather,  it  resulted  from  the  failure  of  the  Restoration 
poets  to  inveigh  against  vice  the  condemning  laugh. 
Instead,  they  provoked  approving  laughter,  which  to 
the  unthinking  made  laughter  an  ally  of  vice.  Steele 
regarded  laughter  as  "a  distorted  passion"  to  be 
eschewed ;  while  "generous  pity"  is  both  corrective 
and  ennobling  in  its  effect. 

For  laughter's  a  distorted  passion,  born 

Of  sudden  self-esteem  and  sudden  scorn; 

Which,  when  'tis  over,  the  men  in  pleasure  wise, 

Both  him  that  moved  it  an'd  themselves  dispise; 

While  generous  pity  of  a  painted  woe 

Makes  us  ourselves  both  more  approve  and  know.37 

Note  in  Steele's  definition  above  that  he  denies  to 
laughter  any  disciplinary  or  corrective  power.  On  the 
contrary,  he  seems  to  think  that  it  is  positively  debas- 
ing in  its  effect,  while  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  pity 
makes  us  "approve"  ourselves  more.  It  therefore  be- 
came a  sentimental  tradition  to  dub  wit  and  laughter 
as  "low,"  and  to  require  vice  to  be  treated  seriously, 
if  at  all.  In  the  prologue  of  The  Conscious  Lovers 
Steele  announces  that  he  will  strive  to  please  "by  wit 

36  Preface  to  The  Lying  Lover. 

37  Epilogue  to  The  Lying  IjOi'er. 
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that  scorns  the  aids  of  vice"  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
excite  "more  just  applause."  Later  in  the  same  pas- 
sage he  complains  that  "ribaldry,  with  license  writ," 
has  usurped  the  "name  of  eloquence  and  wit,"  and 
concludes  with  the  announced  purpose 

.     .     .     .     to  refine  the  stage, 

To  chasten  wit,  and  moralize  the  stage. 

The  sentimentalists  conceived  but  one  kind  of 
laughter — that  which  approves.  They  denied  the 
power  of  ridicule  as  a  corrective.  Hence  vice  and 
laughter  must  be  divorced.  Laughter,  if  used  at  all, 
must  be  innocent  and  worthy;  and  vice,  if  used  at  all, 
must  be  associated  with  tears. 

Steele  again  half  apologizes  for  introducing  tears 
in  his  comedy  in  the  preface  of  The  Conscious  Lovers: 

But  this  incident  (the  duel  scene),  and  the  ca^e  of  th:; 
father  and  daughter  are  esteemed  by  some  people  no  sub- 
jects of  comedy;  but  I  cannot  be  of  their  mind,  for  anything 
that  has  its  foundations  in  happiness  and  success  must  be 
a]lowed  to  be  the  object  of  comedy;  and  sure  it  must  be  an 
improvement  of  it  to  introduce  a  joy  too  exquisite  for 
laughter,  that  can  have  no  spiing  but  in  delight,  which  is 
tho  cace  of  the  young  lady.  T  mu:t,  therefore,  contend  that 
the  tears  that  were  shed  on  that  occasion  flowed  from  rea- 
son and  good  sense,  and  that  men  ought  not  to  be  laughed 
at  for  weeping  till  we  are  come  to  a  more  clear  notion  of 
what  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  hardness  of  the  head  and  the 
softness  of  the  heart. 

The  sentimentalist's  preference  for  tears  over 
laughter  rests,  then,  upon  two  premises,  according  to 
Steele :  First,  tears  are  the  only  proper  reaction  to 
vice;  and  second,  anything  that  has  to  do  with  man's 
happiness  or  success  is  true  material  for  comedy. 
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Steele  invariably  vindicates  poetic  justice.  With 
him  all  vicious  characters  are  punished,  and  all  vir- 
tuous characters  are  rewarded. 

Steele's  hobby,  in  essay  and  play,  is  chastity. 
Whereas,  the  comedy  of  manners  is  built  around  the 
violation  of  the  marriage  bed,  either  actual  or  con- 
templated, Steele  gives  us  in  every  instance  unmarried 
heroes  and  heroines  who  are  not  only  virtuous,  but 
who  formally  preach  virtue. 

Thus,  Steele  measures  up  to  every  sentimental  test 
as  no  other  of  his  contemporaries  did.  He  is  truly  the 
founder  of  the  sentimental  school  and  the  first  of  that 
long  line  of  comic  dramatists  that  includes  Kelly,  Hol- 
croft,  and  Cumberland. 
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Steele,  as  the  founder  of  sentimental  comedy  proper, 
contributed  to  this  comic  species  most  of  its  distinguish- 
ing marks  and  characteristics. 

1.     A  New  Type  of  Woman. 

Probably  Steele's  greatest  contribution  to  the  stage 
and  to  English  literature  was  a  woman  of  sense, 
modesty,  and  virtue.  As  one  looks  back  over  the 
comedy  of  manners  and  thinks  of  Margery  Pichwife,1 
Mrs.  Sullen,"'  Belinda,3  Berinthia,4  and  even  Millamant,6 
one  is  not  surprised  at  the  low  moral  state  of  Restora- 
tion literature.  When,  in  contrast,  one  thinks  of  the 
women  of  Steele"— Sharlott,  Penelope,  and  Indiana — 
one  is  disposed  to  concur  with  Thackeray  in  his  high 
praise  of  Sir  Richard. 

Since  sentimental  comedy  in  the  beginning  was  a 
deliberate  protest  against  the  comedy  of  manners,  let 
us  look  glancingly  at  the  fine  lady  that  graced  the 
literature  of  the  Restoration. 

1  In   Wycherley's  The  Country   Wife. 

2  In   Farquhar's  Beaux  Stratagem. 

3  In  Vanbrugh's  Provoked  Wife. 

4  In   Vanbrugh's  Relapse. 

»  In  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World.  Millamant  is  the  best  of  all  the  Restor- 
ation ladies. 

6  "All  women  especially  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  Steele,  as  he  was  the 
first  of  our  writers  who  really  seemed  to  admire  and  respect  them." — W.  M. 
Thackeray,  in  essay,  The  English  Humourists. 
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A  Fine  Lady's  a — fine  Lady,  Sir,  all  the  World  over; — 
she  loves  a  fine  House,  fine  Furniture,  fine  Clothes,  fine 
Liveries,  fine  Petticoats,  fine  Smocks;  and  if  she  stops  there 
— she's  a  fine  Lady  indeed!7 

Here  is  a  woman  without  mind  or  heart,  whose  only 
interest  in  life  are  those  that  contribute  to  her  physical 
comfort.  She  is  incapable  of  real  affection.  Her 
emotions  are  shallow,  selfish,  and  sensual.  Berinthia8 
tells  us  that  "a  lady  may,  with  the  expense  of  a  few 
coquet  glances,  lead  twenty  fools  about  in  a  string. 

.  .  .  I  have  half  a  score  for  my  share,  who  follow 
me  all  over  the  town ;  and  at  the  play,  the  park,  the 
church,  do,  with  their  eyes,  say  the  violent'st  things  to 
me.  .  .  .  The  conversation  of  all  the  virtuous 
women  in  the  town  turns  upon  (lawless  love)  and  new 
clothes."  This  "virtuous"  lady  thinks  a  wife  by  de- 
bauching herself  wreaks  the  "sweetest  vengeance" 
upon  an  unfaithful  husband !  She  confesses  she  loves 
the  "town,"  coaches  and  equippage,  carding  and  play- 
ing, the  squeak  of  the  fiddle.  This  young  widow  is  de- 
termined not  to  marry  again,  for  "consult  the  widows 
of  this  town,  and  they'll  tell  you,  you  shou'd  never  take 
a  lease  of  a  house  you  can  hire  for  a  quarter's  warn- 
ing!" This  shocking  philosophy  is  of  a  kind  with  that 
of  Horner,"  "I  advise  my  friends  to  keep  rather  than 
marry." 

The  best  full  length  portrait  of  the  Restoration  fine 
lady  is  Vanbrugh's: 

7  Quaint   in  Vanbruffh's  Esop. 

8  In  Vanbrugh's  Rela]>He. 

9  In   Wycherley's  Country   Wife. 
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She  wakes  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — she 
stretches — she  makes  a  sign  for  her  chocolate — when  she 
has  drank  three  cups  she  slides  down  upon  her  back,  with 
her  arms  over  her  head,  while  two  maids  put  on  her  stock- 
ings. Then  hanging  upon  their  shoulders  she  is  trailed  to 
her  great  chair,  where  she  sits  and  yawns  for  her  breakfast. 
If  it  does  not  come  presently,  she  lies  down  upon  her  couch 
to  say  her  prayers,  while  her  maids  read  her  the  play  bills. 
When  the  tea  is  brought  she  drinks  twelve  regular  dishes, 
with  eight  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  half  an  hour  later 
she  sends  for  the  cook  to  know  if  dinner  is  almost  ready. 
By  the  time  her  head  is  half  dressed  she  hears  her  husband 
swearing  himself  into  a  state  of  perdition,  that  the  meats 
are  all  cold  upon  the  table;  to  amend  which  she  comes  down 
in  an  hour  more  and  has  it  sent  back  to  the  kitchen  to  be  all 
dressed  over  again.10 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  vain,  empty-hearted, 
carnally-minded  woman  was  treated  with  contempt  by 
the  opposite  sex. 

Sir  Jasper — What?  avoid  the  sweet  society  of  woman- 
kind? that  sweet,  soft,  gentle,  tame,  noble  creature,  woman, 
made  for  man's  companion — 

Horner — So  is  that  soft,  gentle,  tame,  and  more  noble 
creature,  a  spaniel,  and  has  all  their  tricks:  can  fawn,  lie 
down,  suffer  beating,  fawn  the  more;  barks  at  your  friends 
when  they  come  to  see  you,  makes  your  bed  hard,  gives  you 
fleas,  and  the  mange,  sometimes.  And  all  the  difference  is 
the  spaniel  is  the  more  faithful  animal,  and  fawns  but  upon 
one  master.11 

Let  a  few  more  brief  extracts  suffice  to  give  us  a 
conception  of  woman  in  the  comedy  of  manners: 

Of  all  things  that  belong  to  a  woman  I  have  an  aversion 
to   her  heart;   for  when   once   a   woman   has  given   you   her 

10  From  The  Provok'd  Wife. 

11  From   Wycherley's  Country   Wife. 
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heart — you  can  never  get  rid  of  the  rest  of  her  body. — Lord 
Foppington,  in  Gibber's  Careless  Husband. 

Women  are  the  prettiest  things  we  can  fool  away  our  time 
with. — Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  in  Etherege's  play  of  that  name. 

Women  are  like  soldiers,  made  constant  and  loyal  by  good 
pay. — Horner,  in  Wycherley's  Country  Wife. 

Her  cogitations  all  were  on  the  outward  man. — Horten- 
sia,  in  Vanbrugh's  Esop. 

Women,  like  juggler's  tricks,  appear  miracles  to  the 
ignorant;  but  in  themselves  they're  mere  cheats. — Etherege's 
Comical  Revenge. 

A  woman's  entertaining  faculties:  hypocrisy,  invention, 
deceit,  flattery,  mischief,  and  lying. — Berinthia,  in  Van- 
brugh's Relapse. 

Oh  women,  more  impertinent,  more  cunning,  and  more 
mischievous  than  their  monkeys,  and  to  me  almost  as  ugly. — 
Horner  in  Wycherley's  Country  Wife. 

These  dough-faced,  senseless,  indocile  animals,  women. — 
The  Country  Wife. 

Steele  set  out  resolutely  to  recover  woman  from  this 
low  estate  into  which  she  had  fallen.  And  into  this 
task  he  put  his  heart,  for  Richard  Steele  had  an  ap- 
preciation that  nearly  approached  reverence  for 
womankind.  In  the  writings  of  Steele,  woman  is 
gentle,  modest,  virtuous,  sensible.  Her  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  win  for  her  universal  respect  and 
admiration.  Most  important  of  all,  Steele's  women 
are  not  slaves  of  the  sex  empulse,  as  they  are  in  the 
comedy  of  manners.  Again,  for  the  first  time  since 
Shakespeare,  there  appears  on  the  English  stage  a 
lovely  woman  whose  beauties  of  mind  and  soul  vie 
with  the  charms  of  her  person. 

Steele's  deep  reverence  for  women  is  best  shown  in 
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his  letters  to  his  "dear  Prue."12  "Beauty,  my  fairest 
Creature,  palls  in  the  possession,  but  I  love  also  your 
mind,"  he  writes  on  one  occasion.  Again  he  says,  "I 
do  not  entertain  my  imagination  with  those  transports 
only  which  are  rais'd  by  your  Beauty,  but  fix  it  also 
on  the  satisfactions  which  flow  from  the  reverence 
due  to  your  virtue." 

In  many  numbers  of  his  periodical  publications  he 
expresses  his  high  appreciation  of  woman.  In  Tatler 
49  occurs  what  many  believe  to  be  the  finest  com- 
pliment ever  paid  by  any  man  to  any  woman :  "Though 
her  mien  carries  much  more  invitation  than  command, 
to  behold  her  is  an  immediate  check  to  loose  behavior, 
and  to  love  her  is  a  liberal  education.13  Steele  insists 
that  women  shall  bestow  graces  upon  their  minds  as 
well  as  their  persons.  In  Tatler  212  how  Flavia  ap- 
pears in  contrast  with  any  lady  of  the  Restoration ! 
"Flavia  is  ever  well-dressed,  and  always  the  genteelest 
woman  you  meet,  but  the  make  of  her  mind  very  much 
contributes  to  the  ornament  of  her  body.  .  .  .  Her 
distinction  is  owing  to  her  manner,  and  not  her  habit. 

.  .  .  Howsoever  she  is  appareled  she  is  herself  the 
same ;  for  there  is  so  immediate  a  relation  between  her 
thoughts  and  gestures  that  a  woman  must  think  well 
to  look  well."  In  the  comedy  of  manners  a  woman 
judged  and  was  judged  entirely  by  externals.  Her 
whole  care  was  the  "ornament  of  her  body"  to  the 
neglect  of  her  mind.  And  the  standard  that  a  "woman 
must  think  well  to  look  well"  would  have  been  laughed 
at  had  it  been  suggested. 

12  The   affectionate  name  Steele  prave  his  wife.   Mrs.   Scurlock. 

13  Spoken   of   Lady   Elizabeth   Hastings. 
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But  it  is  the  women  of  Steele's  plays  in  which  we 
are  chiefly  interested.  In  his  first  play,  The  Funeral, 
Lady  Sharlott  is  "agreeably  severe.  Her  motion  so 
unaffected,  yet  so  composed !  Her  lips  breathing 
nothing  but  truth,  good  sense,  and  flowing  wit."  Lord 
Hardy,  her  lover,  expects  his  "felicity  from  her  friend- 
ship, her  constancy,  her  piety,  her  household  cares, 
her  maternal  tenderness."  Lady  Sharlott  has  no  proto- 
type in  the  comedy  of  manners.  Not  since  the  opening 
of  the  theatres  in  1660  had  there  been  a  woman  of 
constancy  and  piety,  whose  friendship  was  to  be 
valued,  and  who  confessed  household  cares.  "I  have 
so  sublime  an  idea  of  her  high  value,"  declares  the 
love-sick  lord,  "and  such  a  melting  tenderness  dissolves 
my  whole  frame  when  I  am  near  her,  that  my  tongue 
falters,  my  nerves  shake,  and  my  heart  so  alternately 
sinks  and  rises,  that  my  pre-meditated  resolves  vanish 
into  confusion,  down-cast  eyes,  and  broken  utter- 
ance— "  Not  only  is  Sharlott  held  in  high  esteem  by 
her  lover,  but  Campley,  his  friend,  speaks  of  her  as  "a 
woman  of  so  solid  an  understanding."  Lady  Sharlott 
reads  much — not  from  the  idle  romances  that  engaged 
the  fine  ladies  of  the  Restoration,  but  from  Dr.  Lucas' 
sermons!  When,  after  innumerable  difficulties,  the 
lovers  are  reunited,  Lady  Sharlott  thus  in  blank  verse 
addresses  her  lord : 

Thou  lov'st  my  mind — hast  well  affection  placed; 

In  what,  nor  time,  nor  age,  nor  care,  nor  want  can  alter. 

Oh,  how  I  joy  in  thee,  my  eternal  lover; 

Immutable  as  the  object  of  my  flame! 

I  love,  I  am  proud,  I  triumph  that  I  love. 

Pure,  I  approach  thee;  nor  did  I  with  empty  showers, 
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Gorgeous  attire,  or  studied  negligence, 
Or  song,  or  dance,  or  ball,  allure  thy  soul; 
Nor  want,  or  fear,  such  arts  to  keep  or  lose  it: 
Nor  now  with  fond  reluctance  doubt  to  enter 
My  spacious,  bright  abode,  this  gallant  heart. 

In  The  Lying  Lover  we  have  one  of  the  finest  tributes 
ever  paid  to  woman  by  man.  Bookwit  and  Latine  are 
talking  about  woman  and  Bookwit  thus  defines  her: 
"As  he  that  is  not  honest  or  brave  is  no  man ;  so  she 
that  is  not  witty  or  fair  is  no  woman.  No,  no,  Jack,  to 
come  up  to  that  high  name  and  object  of  desire,  she 
must  be  gay  and  chaste,  she  must  at  once  attract,  and 
banish  you.  I  don't  know  how  to  express  myself,  but 
a  woman,  methinks,  is  a  being  between  us  and  angels. 
She  has  something  in  her  that  at  the  same  time  gives 
awe  and  invitation ;  and  I  swear  to  you  I  was  never 
out  in  't  yet,  but  I  always  judged  of  men  as  I  observed 
they  judged  of  women.  There's  nothing  shows  a  man 
so  much  as  the  object  of  his  affections." 

When  Bookwit's  father  picked  a  wife  for  his  son,  he 
chose  "a  young  lady,  witty,  prudent,  rich  and  fair, — 
one  in  whose  "worth"  he  was  confident.  When  Pene- 
lope finally  succumbs  to  Lovemore's  assaults,  she  de- 
clares, "My  person  and  my  mind  are  yours  forever." 

In  speaking  of  Indiana  in  The  Conscious  Lovers,  Sir 
John  Bevil  remarks  upon  "her  uncommon  air,  her 
noble  modesty,  the  dignity  of  her  person."  Young 
Bevil  praises  her  as  "a  woman  of  honour  and  virtue." 
Bevil  describes  Lucinda  as  a  woman  of  "understand- 
ing, beauty,  shape,  complextion,  and  wit" ;  and  de- 
clares of  women  in  general  that  they  are  "the  orna- 
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ments  of  the  whole  creation,"  "objects  of  merit  and 
admiration." 

This  new  type  of  woman  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant innovation  which  Richard  Steele  made  to  our 
dramatic  literature.  It  was  the  first  necessary  step  in 
the  reform  of  the  comedy  of  manners.  It  was  a  pro- 
found truth  Steele  uttered  when  he  said  that  men  may 
be  judged  by  their  treatment  of  women.  This  state- 
ment may  be  applied  to  a  literature  or  a  stage.  The 
fundamental  reason  why  Restoration  comedy  is  almost 
unqualifiedly  bad  is  because  it  had  a  low  and  mean 
conception  of  woman.  It  is  the  women  of  these  plays 
that  create  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  action  moves. 
One  need  not  expect  honor  in  men  where  virtue  is 
lacking  in  women.  And  where  honor  and  virtue  are 
both  admittedly  lacking  there  can  not  be  honesty, 
generosity,  truth,  spirituality,  dignity,  modesty,  or  any 
other  noble  quality.  Woman  is  the  moral  barometer 
of  society. 

With  a  reformed  and  ennobled  woman  Steele  gives 
us  a  new  type  of  man. 

2.     A  New  Type  of  Man. 

The  fine  gentleman  in  the  comedy  of  manners  is  a 
match  for  the  fine  lady.  He  is  "a  man  of  shew,  of 
noise,  and  nonsense."14  His  only  thought  is  "to  dress 
well,  dance  well,  fence  well,  have  a  genius  for  letters, 
an  agreeable  voice  for  a  chamber,  be  very  amorous, 
something  discreet,  but  never  constant."15  He  drinks, 
swears,  fights  duels,  courts  married  women,  and  pur- 
sues fortunes.    He  is  vain,  fickle,  and  insincere. 

14  In  Mrs.   Behn's   Town   Foj). 

13  In  Etherege's  Sir  Fopling  Flutter. 
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One  full-length  portrait  will  suffice  for  this  whole 
tribe — Lord  Foppington  :16 

My  life  is  a  perpetual  stream  of  pleasure.  ...  I  rise 
at  10  o'clock.  I  don't  rise  sooner,  because  'tis  the  worst 
thing-  in  the  world  for  the  complexion;  not  that  I  pretend 
to  be  a  beau;  but  a  man  must  endeavor  to  look  wholesome, 
lest  he  make  so  nauseous  a  figure  in  a  side-box,  the  ladies 
should  be  compell'd  to  turn  their  eyes  upon  the  play.  So  at 
,  ten  o'clock,  I  say,  I  rise.  Now,  if  I  find  it  a  good  day,  I 
resolve  to  take  a  turn  in  the  park,  and  see  the  fine  women; 
so  huddle  on  my  clothes  and  get  dressed  by  one.  If  it  be 
nasty  weather,  I  take  a  turn  in  the  chocolate-house;  where, 
as  you  walk,  madam,  you  have  the  prettiest  prospect  in  the 
world;  you  have  looking-glasses  all  around  you — From 
thence  I  go  to  dinner  at  Locket's,  and  there  you  are  so 
nicely  and  delicately  serv'd,  that,  stap  my  vitals,  they  can 
compose  you  a  dish,  no  bigger  than  a  saucer,  shall  come  to 
fifty  shillings;  between  eating  my  dinner,  and  washing  my 
mouth,  ladies,  I  spend  my  time,  till  I  go  to  the  play;  where 
till  nine  o'clock  I  entertain  myself  with  looking  upon  the 
company;  and  usually  dispose  of  one  more  hour  in  leading 
them  out.  So  there's  twelve  of  the  twenty-four  pretty  well 
over.  The  other  twelve  are  disposed  of  in  two  articles:  In 
the  first  four  I  toast  myself  drunk,  and  in  t'other  eight  I 
sleep  myself  sober  again.  Thus,  lassies,  you  see  my  life  is 
an  eternal  round  O  of  delights. ,; 

1W  In  Vanbru^h's  Relapse. 

17  In  this  passage,  as  also  in  the  passage  concerning  the  Restoration  fine 
lady,  quoted  above,  the  thoughtful  reader  will  discern  a  satiric  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  but  the  satire  is  so  faint  as  almost  certainly  to  be 
lost  on  a  Restoration  audience.  The  laughter  provoked  by  this  character 
must  have  been  approving  rather  than  condemning.  He  has  been  vested  with 
such  spriffhtliness,  variety,  and  wit,  that  he  doubtless  was  regarded  as  a  hero 
rather  than  as  an  example.  This  was  the  mistake  of  this  entire  school  of 
writers.  They  did  not  intend  to  hold  up  folly  for  public  approval,  but  they 
failed  to  make  it  provoke  disapproval.  Instead  of  makintr  vice  ridiculous 
they   unintentionally   made   it  attractive. 
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To  Lord  Foppington  thinking  is  "the  greatest  fatigue 
in  the  world."  He  is  interested  in  the  outside  of  books, 
many  of  which,  gilded,  he  has  arranged  prettily  in  his 
library.  He  can  give  no  account  of  the  sermon,  but 
can  describe  enthusiastically  and  in  detail  every  lady 
at  the  service. 

All  sentimentalists,  beginning  with  Collier,  have 
protested  against  this  gay  and  dissolute  gentleman. 
Steele  in  dozens  of  passages  has  uttered  his  protest : 

I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  a  fine  Gentleman  should  be 
honest  in  his  Actions,  and  refined  in  his  language.  Instead 
of  this,  our  Hero,  in  this  piece  (Sir  Fopling  Flutter),  is  a 
direct  knave  in  his  Designs,  and  a  Clown  in  his  Language. — 
Spectator  65. 

No  man  ought  to  have  the  esteem  of  the  rest  of  the 
World  for  any  Actions  which  are  disagreeable  to  those 
maxims  which  prevail,  as  the  standards  of  behaviour.  What 
is  opposite  to  the  eternal  rules  of  reason  and  good  sense, 
must  be  excluded  from  any  place  in  the  carriage  of  a  well- 
bred  man.  .  .  .  When  a  gentleman  speaks  coarsely  he 
has  dressed  himself  to  no  purpose:  The  clothing  of  our  minds 
certainly  ought  to  be  regarded  before  that  of  our  bodies. — 
Spectator  75. 

As  charity  is  esteemed  a  conjunction  of  the  good  qualities 
necessary  to  a  virtuous  man,  so  love  is  the  happy  composi- 
tion of  all  the  accomplishments  that  make  a  fine  gentleman. 
—Tatler  49. 

The  appellation  of  gentleman  is  never  to  be  affixed  to  a 
man's  circumstances,  but  to  his  behaviour  in  them. — Tatler 
207. 

A  fine  gentleman  is  to  be  a  generous  and  brave  man. — 
Tatler  181. 

Mr.  Severn  was  "a  gentleman  of  great  modesty  and  cour- 
age, which  are  the  radical  virtues  which  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  good  character  and  behaviour. — Lover  No.  1. 
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Steele  insistently  argues  for  the  single  standard  of 
morals.  In  Spectator  486  he  declares  that  "the  Man  of 
Town  should  be  as  infamous  a  Character  as  a  Woman 
of  the  Town." 

Steele's  conception  of  the  English  gentleman  is 
shown  in  young  Bevil  of  The  Conscious  Lovers. 
Throughout  the  play  he  is  gentle,  kind  to  his  servants, 
obedient  to  his  father,  sincere  in  his  love,  considerate 
even  of  his  rival.  He  neither  drinks  nor  swears,  re- 
fuses to  fight  a  duel,  is  generous  with  his  money,  reads 
serious  literature,  loves  music,  and  trusts  in  Provi- 
dence. 

Steele's  method  of  showing  Bevil's  superior  goodness 
is  to  place  him  in  a  very  questionable  situation  where 
he  will  be  subject  to  both  temptation  and  suspicion, 
and  yet  bring  him  off  honorably.  To  relieve  the 
distresses  of  Indiana  the  young  man  pays  her  debts, 
obtains  her  release  from  a  designing  master,  adopts 
her,  brings  her  to  England  where  he  maintains  her  in 
luxury,  and  secretly  loves  her.  This  situation  has 
many  evil  possibilities.  The  young  woman  is  an 
orphan  who  has  had  a  poor  and  hard  bringing  up. 
She  is  suddenly  transferred  to  surroundings  of  luxury. 
Her  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  young  man's  generosity 
and  kindness  soon  turns  to  love.  They  are  constantly 
together.  Naturally,  the  tongue  of  gossip  gets  busy. 
Why  do  men  commonly  do  such  things  for  socially- 
inferior  women?  But  despite  the  questionable  situa- 
tion^ and  the  unjust  suspicions  of  society,  Bevil  and 
Indiana  conduct  themselves  with  propriety.  Love  is 
not  mentioned  between  them,  for  on  Bevil's  side  is  his 
father's    plan    to    marry    him    to    Lucinda,    and    on 
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Indiana's  side  the  consciousness  that  a  girl  of  her 
station  cannot  hope  honorably  to  marry  a  gentleman. 
But  "consciously"  they  love  and  are  true  to  each  other. 

In  the  conversation  between  Indiana  and  Isabella, 
(II,  2),  Steele  throws  into  contrast  two  ideals  of  man- 
hood— Isabella's  being  the  prevailing  conventional 
one,  and  Indiana's  the  ideal  of  Steele  as  portrayed  in 
the  character  of  Bevil.  Isabella  tries  to  show  Indiana 
that  back  of  Bevil's  care  and  provision  for  her  there 
must  be  an  ulterior  motive. 

Isabella — Yes,  I  say  'tis  artifice,  dear  child.  I  say  to  thee 
again  and  again  'tis  all  skill  and  management. 

Indiana — Will  you  persuade  me  there  can  be  an  ill  de- 
sign in  supporting  me  in  the  condition  of  a  woman  of 
quality?  attended,  dressed,  and  lodged  like  one;  in  my  ap- 
pearance abroad  and  my  furniture  at  home,  every  way  in 
the  most  sumptuous  manner,  and  that  he  that  does  it  has 
an  artifice,  a  design  in  it? 

Isabella — Yes. 

Indiana — And  all  this  without  so  much  as  explaining  to 
me  that  all  about  me  comes  from  him ! 

Isabella — Ay,  aye,  the  more  for  that.  That  keeps  the 
title  to  all  you  have  the  more  in  him. 

Indiana — The  more  in  him!     He  scorns  the  thought — 

Isabella — Then,  he — he — he — 

Indiana — Well,  be  not  so  eager.  If  he  is  an  ill  man,  let 
us  look  into  his  stratagems.  Here  is  another  of  them. 
(Showing  a  letter.)  Here's  two  hundred  pounds  in  bank 
notes,  with  these  words:  "To  pay  for  the  set  of  dressing- 
plate  which  will  be  brought  home  tomorrow."  Why,  dear 
aunt,  here's  another  piece  of  skill  for  you,  which  I  own  I 
cannot  comprehend,  and  it  is  with  a  bleeding  heart  that  I 
hear  you  say  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Bevil.  .  .  . 

Isbella — Ah,  poor  soul!  has  not  his  plot  taken?  don't  you 
die  for  him?  has  not  the  way  he  has  taken,  been  the  most 
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proper  with  you?  oh!  he  has  sense,  and  has  judged  the  thing- 
right. 

Isabella's  point  of  view  is  the  prudent  one.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  keeping  of  a  woman  had  a  cer- 
tain meaning.  Dame  Gossip  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
her  suspicions.  Is  not  the  comedy  of  manners  full  of 
just  such  skill  and  artifice?  And  back  of  it  is  there 
not  always  an  unworthy  motive  ?  But  Steele's  hero  is 
a  new  type  of  man.  He  is  made  for  a  purpose.  Placed 
in  the  same  situation  that  invariably  resulted  in  the 
moral  lapse  of  Restoration  gentleman,  this  new  man 
merges  not  only  morally  triumphant,  but  more 
splendidly  virtuous  because  of  the  experience.  Steele 
deliberately  puts  his  hero  on  trial  by  subjecting  him 
to  temptation  from  within  and  suspicion  from  without 
in  order  to  show  that  he  could  be  a  true  gentleman  in 
his  relations  to  a  helpless  and  confiding  woman. 

The  prevailing  cynical  attitude  toward  man  and  his 
moral  worth  is  reflected  in  these  words  of  Isabella : 

There  are  among  the  destroyers  of  women,  the  gentle, 
the  generous,  the  mild,  the  affable,  the  humble,  who  all, 
soon  after  their  success  in  their  designs,  turn  to  the  contrary 
of  those  characters.  I  will  own  to  you,  Mr.  Bevil  carries  his 
hypocrisy  the  best  of  any  man  living,  but  still  he  is  a  man, 
and  a  hypocrite.  They  have  usurped  an  exemption  from 
shame  for  any  baseness,  any  cruelty  towards  us.  They  em- 
brace without  love;  they  make  vows  without  conscience  or 
obligation;  they  are  partners,  nay,  seducers  to  the  crime, 
wherein  they  pretend  to  be  less  guilty.  .  .  .  This  it  is  to 
Bevil  and  mankind.  Trust  not  those  who  will  think  the 
worse  of  you  for  your  confidence  in  them;  serpents  who  lie 
in  wait  for  doves  .  .  .  Take  it  from  me,  fair  and  natural 
dealing  is  to  invite  injuries;  'tis  bleating  to  escape  wolves 
who  would  devour  you!     Such  is  the  world! 
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As  against  this  characterization  of  man  in  the  com- 
edy of  manners,  the  new  man  of  Steele  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Indiana : 

I  will  not  doubt  the  truth  of  Bevil,  I  will  not  doubt  it. 
He  has  not  yet  spoke  of  it  by  an  organ  that  is  given  to  lying. 
His  eyes  are  all  that  ever  told  me  that  he  was  mine.  I  know 
his  virtue,  I  know  his  filial  piety.  .  .  .  What  have  I  to 
be  concerned  for?  my  lesson  is  very  short.  If  he  takes  me 
forever,  my  purpose  of  life  is  only  to  please  him.  If  he 
leaves  me  (which  Heaven  avert)  I  know  he'll  do  it  nobly, 
and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  learn  to  die,  after 
worse  than  death  has  happened  to  me. 

And  Steele  justifies  this  faith.  In  so  doing  he  has 
created  a  new  type  of  man  whose  actions  are  the  result 
of  thinking,  and  in  whose  integrity  a  confiding  woman 
can  safely  trust  her  happiness. 

3.     A  New  Kind  of  Love  and  Love-making. 

With  a  new  type  of  man  and  woman  Steele  gives  us 
a  new  definition  of  love  and  a  new  kind  of  love- 
making. 

In  the  comedy  of  manners  love  usually  has  a  sexual 
basis.  'To  be  in  love,  now,  is  only  having  a  design 
upon  a  Woman,  a  modish  way  of  declaring  war  against 
her  Virtue,"  was  Lady  Easley's  definition.18  Love  is 
commonly  called  a  fever,  a  poison,  a  disease,  for  which 
marriage  is  the  cure.  In  The  Country  Wife  it  is  called 
"a  damned  malady"  and  a  "distemper."  Margery 
Pinchwife  says,  "I  have  got  the  London  disease  they 
call  love;  I  am  sick  of  my  husband,  and  for  my  gal- 

18  In  Cibber's  Careless  Husband. 
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lant.  I  have  heard  the  distemper  called  a  fever,  but 
methinks  'tis  like  an  ague ;  for  when  I  think  of  my  hus- 
band, I  tremble,  and  am  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  have 
inclinations  to  vomit;  but  when  I  think  of  my  gallant, 
dear  Mr.  Horner,  my  hot  fit  comes,  and  I  am  all  in  a 
fever  indeed."19 

If  love  is  a  fever,  it  is  short-lived.  Constancy  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  Restoration  lover. 

Love  is  generally  regarded  as  a  game.  To  trick  a 
woman  or  capture  a  man  is  looked  upon  as  an  achieve- 
ment in  which  one  may  take  pride.  Leonora  boasts 
that  she  "loved,  as  great  generals  fight,  not  for  peace, 
but  for  Glory."20 

Another  common  motive  in  love  is  the  hope  of  gain. 
Aimwell  and  Archer1  are  typical  Restoration  gentle- 
men who,  impoverished,  start  out  frankly  to  marry 
rich  ladies  for  their  fortune's  sake. 

The  accepted  method  of  Restoration  love-making  is 
summarized  thus  by  Sir  Novelty  Fashion  :  "Opportun- 
ity, Importunity,  Resistance,  Force,  Entreaty,  Persist- 
ing— Doubting,  Swearing,  Lying — Blushes,  Yielding, 
Victory,  Pleasure,  Indifference."22 

This  base  conception  of  love  was  a  special  mark  of 
criticism  with  Steele,  who  conceived  love  to  be  "the 
union  of  minds  in  pure  affection,"  of  which  Providence 
is  the  author.  With  Steele  love  is  the  great  refiner  of 
men's  minds  and  hearts.  It  is  that  which  makes 
woman    gentle    and    man    noble.      It    is    the    greatest 

19  In   Wycherley's  Country  Wife. 

20  In  Cibber's   Woman's  Wit. 

21  In   Farquhar's  Beaux'  Stratagem. 

22  In  Cibber's  Love's  Last  Shift. 
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sanctifying  influence   in   human   life.     A  few  of  his 
many  definitions  follow: 

Love  is  a  passion  of  the  mind  (perhaps  the  noblest) 
which  was  planted  in  it  by  the  same  hand  that  created  it. — 
Lover  36. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  this  passion  is,  in 
honest  minds,  the  strongest  incentive  that  can  move  the  soul 
of  man  to  laudable  accomplishments.  Is  a  man  just?  Let 
him  fall  in  love  and  grow  generous.  Is  a  man  good-natured? 
Let  him  love,  and  grow  public-spirited.  It  immediately  makes 
the  good  which  is  in  him  shine  forth  in  new  excellences,  and 
the  ill  vanish  away  without  the  pain  of  contrition  but  with 
a  sudden  amendment  of  heart. — Lover  5. 

I  will  teach  you  to  avoid  the  temptations  of  lawless 
desire,  which  leads  to  shame,  and  sorrow;  and  carry  you  into 
paths  of  love,  which  will  conduct  you  to  honor  and  happi- 
ness.— Lover  1. 

The  union  of  minds  in  pure  affection  is  renewing  the 
first  state  of  man. — Letter  to  Mrs.  Scurlock,  Aug.  15,  1707. 

Let  others,  my  lovely  charmer,  talk  of  a  blind  god  that 
disposes  their  hearts,  I  contemn  their  low  images  of  love.  I 
have  not  a  thought  which  relates  to  you  that  I  cannot  with 
confidence  beseech  the  All-seeing  Power  to  bless  me  in. — 
Letter  to  Mrs.  Scurlock,  Aug.  16,  1707. 

Love,  which  animates  my  heart,  sweetens  my  humours, 
enlarges  my  soul,  and  affects  every  action  of  my  life. — 
Tatler  142. 

It  cannot  be  conceived  by  those  who  are  involved  in 
libertine  pleasures,  the  sweet  satisfactions  that  must  arise 
from  the  union  of  two  persons  who  have  left  all  the  world 
in  order  to  place  their  chief  delight  in  each  other;  and  to 
promote  that  delight  by  all  the  methods  which  reason,  urged 
by  religion  and  duty,  forwarded  by  passion,  can  intimate  to 
the  heart. — Lover  29. 

It  is  utmost  madness  to  let  your  affections  fix  where  you 
cannot  expect  the  approbation  of  your  reason. — Lover  8. 
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In  The  Funeral,  Campley  in  making  love  to  Lady 
Harriet  declares,  "I  love  you  with  too  sincere,  too 
honest  a  devotion,  and  would  have  your  mind  as  fault- 
less as  your  person. "  Lady  Sharlott  feels  secure  in 
the  love  of  Lord  Hardy  for  "Thou  lov'st  my  mind."  In 
The  Lying  Lover  Bookwit  defines  love  as  the  "union  of 
minds,  and  she  that  engages  mine  must  be  very  well 
able  to  express  her  own."  Penelope  in  yielding  to 
Lovemore  declares,  "My  person  and  my  mind  are  yours 
forever/'  In  The  Conscious  Lovers  Bevil  tells  Indiana 
that  "my  understanding,  from  all  your  sex,  has  mark- 
ed you  out  as  the  most  deserving  object  of  my  esteem." 
When  Indiana  and  Bevil  are  finally  joined,  Sealand 
exclaims,  "How  laudable  is  love  when  born  of  virtue." 

Throughout  the  plays  of  Steele  Love  is  a  worthy 
passion  proceeding  from  the  reason  and  understand- 
ing; and  love-making  is  sincere.  The  sex  appeal  passed 
out  with  the  triangle  plot. 

4.     A  New  Conception  of  Marriage. 

An  important  contribution  of  Steele  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  stage  was  a  new  conception  of  marriage. 
Throughout  Restoration  literature  comedy  is  a  tri- 
angle play.  Commonly,  the  three  main  characters  are 
a  stupid  husband,  a  vain  and  sensuous  wife,  and  a  fine 
gentleman.  The  fine  gentleman,  whose  business  is  the 
debauching  of  women,  discovers  a  passion  for  the  wife, 
who,  tired  of  her  husband,  returns  the  sentiment.  They 
thus  begin  an  intrigue  which  promises  to  culminate  in 
the  basest  of  crimes.  The  fine  gentleman  cultivates 
a  friendship  for  the  husband  to  gain  easy  access  to  the 
wife.     The  wife,   although   hating  her  husband,   pro- 
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fesses  great  love  for  and  fidelity  to  him  in  order  to 
cloak  her  intended  crime.  Finally,  as  the  result  of 
shrewd  scheming  they  accomplish  their  base  designs, 
to  the  degradation  of  all  concerned. 

The  wickedness  of  the  design  is  sought  to  be  tem- 
pered by  circumstances  that  are  made  to  appear  ex- 
tenuating. The  husband  is  old  and  jealous,  like  Pinch- 
wife  ;"3  or  brutish,  like  Sir  John  Brute  ;2i  or  unfaithful, 
like  Rhodophil/5  On  the  other  side,  the  wife  is 
usually  a  beautiful  young  woman  who  is  eyed  by  the 
jealous  husband,  abused  by  the  brutish  one,  or  sinned 
against  by  the  unfaithful  one.  The  third  character, 
the  spark,  appears  as  the  hero.  He  is  witty,  handsome, 
well-dressed.  In  making  love  he  is  eloquent  and 
winning.  In  escaping  detection  he  is  ingenious.  He 
is  such  a  figure  as  captures  the  heart  of  all,  and  wins 
applause  at  the  expense  of  the  wronged  husband. 

The  low  estate  of  marriage  is  to  be  seen  on  every 
page  of  every  play  of  the  period.  The  opening  words 
of  Vanbrugh's  The  Provok'd  Wife  are  typical : 

Sir  John  Brute — What  cloying'  meat  is  love  when  matri- 
mony's the  sauce  to  't !  Two  years  of  marriage  has  debauch- 
ed my  five  senses.  Everything  I  see,  everything  I  hear, 
eveiything  I  feel,  everything  I  smell,  everything  I  taste, 
methinks,  has  wife  in  it.  No  boy  was  ever  so  weary  of  his 
tutor,  no  girl  of  her  bib,  no  nun  of  doing  penance,  or  old 
maid  of  being  chaste,  as  I  am  of  being  married.  Sure, 
there's  a  secret  curse  entailed  upon  the  very  name  of  wife. 
My  lady  is  a  young  lady,  a  fine  lady,  a  witty  lady,  a  virtuous 
lady,  and  yet  I  hate  her.  .  .  .  She  has  no  vice  that  I  know 
of;  but  she's  a  wife;  and  D n  a  wife!     If  I  were  married 

iS  In   The  Countr,/   Wife. 

•4  In   Vanbruph's  The  Provok'd  Wife. 

-5  In   Dryden's  Marriage,  a  la    Mode 
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to  a  hogshead  of  claret,  matrimony  would  make  me  hate  it. 
.     .     .     Sure  if  women  had  been  ready  created,  the  devil, 
instead  of  being  kicked  down  into  hell,  had  been  married! 

On  her  side,  Lady  Brute  heartily  hates  her  husband 
and  determines  to  play  the  "down-right  wife"  and 
cuckold  him. 

In  Otway's  The  Soldier  of  Fortune  matrimony  is 
called  "a  damned  invention,"  and  marriage  a  "sad" 
word.  Lady  Dunce  calls  her  husband  her  "evil 
genius,"  and  Sylvia  regards  a  husband  "of  all 
creatures  the  most  odious."  Husbands  are  referred  to 
as  a  "plague  to  all  well-meaning  women." 

In  Etherege's  Sir  F opting  Flutter,  Flutter  complains 
that  "marriage  has  lost  its  good  name."  Lady  Harriet, 
in  considering  marriage,  says,  "I  think  I  might  be 
brought  to  endure  him,  and  that  is  all  a  reasonable 
woman  should  expect  in  a  husband." 

In  The  Country  Wife  husbands  are  called  "damned 
tyrants"  ;  the  marriage  vow  is  compared  to  a  "penitent 
gamester's  oath" ;  and  wives  are  declared  good  only 
for  making  a  man  a  cuckold.  Marriage  is  said  to  be 
a  sign  of  interest  rather  than  love.  Wives  are  to  be 
kept  in  ignorance  and  under  lock  and  key. 

Mrs.  Fainall,  in  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World,  hates  her 
husband  "most  transcendantly."  Marriage  bonds  are  called 
"chains,"  and  husbands  "vipers"  and  "Turks." 

The  only  conditions  under  which  a  wife  is  not  a  curse 
is  when  she  brings  "the  blessing  of  a  good  estate  with  her," 
according  to  Old  Bellair,  in  Sir  Fopling  Flutter. 

"No  man  worth  having  is  true  to  his  wife,"  declares 
Berinthia,  in  Vanbrugh's  Relapse. 

"Marriage  is  hell,  and  an  old  woman  the  devil,"  thinks 
young  Rakish,  in  Cibber's  Woman's  Wit. 
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Lady  Sullen,  in  Farquhar's  Beaux  Stratagem,  resolves 
that  "since  a  woman  must  wear  chains,  I  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  'em  rattle  a  little." 

There  is  scarcely  a  happy  or  an  honorable  marriage 
to  be  found  in  the  comedy  of  manners.  The  subject  is 
almost  invariably  treated  with  cynicism  and  contempt. 

It  was  Richard  Steele  who  rose  up  among  the  de- 
famers  of  the  hearthstone  and  cried  "Hold" !  Of  all 
English  writers  Steele  has  spoken  most  feelingly  and 
beautifully  about  marriage,  home  life,  womanhood, 
childhood.29 

Of  the  Restoration  gentleman,  the  hero  in  the 
comedy  of  manners,  Steele  says: 

Methinks  there  should  be  a  general  confederation 
amongst  all  honest  men  to  exclude  from  society,  and  to 
brand  with  the  blackest  note  of  infamy,  those  miscreants, 
who  make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  get  into  families, 
and  to  estrange  the  affections  of  the  wife  and  husband.27 

The  husband,  who  in  the  comedy  of  manners  is  an 
object  of  contempt,  becomes  in  the  writing  of  Steele 
the  recipient  of  felicitations. 

He  who  is  possessed  of  a  woman  of  merit,  whose  heart  is 
retained  to  him,  not  only  by  the  laws  of  our  religion  and  our 
country,  but  also  by  daily  new  obligations  of  civility,  kind- 
ness and  friendship,  has  an  object  on  which  to  employ  the 
best  dispositions  of  the  mind,  and  exercising  in  himself  the 
highest  generosity.28 

Whatever  fine  gentleman  may  think,  or  loose  writers 
may  suggest,  there  is  not  to   be  found  in   all  the  wild   of 

28  For  a  discussion  of  Steele's  influence  in  this  matter,  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  see  Gay's  essay.  The  Present  State  of   Wit,   1711. 

27  Lover  36. 

28  Essay  on  The  Greatest  Happiness  in  Life. 
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pleasure  through  a  whole  year,    half  the   satisfaction  which 
the  well-married  man  knows  in  one  dav.~" 

The  word  "wife,"  which  is  in  low  repute  in  tne 
comedy  of  manners,  is  to  Steele  "the  most  agreeable 
and  delightful  name  in  Nature."30  "When  the  wife 
proves  capable  of  filling  serious  as  well  as  joyous 
hours,  she  brings  Happiness  unknown  to  Friendship 
itself." 

Marriage,  to  Steele,  is  "the  State  capable  of  the 
highest  humane  felicity."31 

The  greatest  evidence  of  Steele's  regard  for  mar- 
riage is  not  his  many  utterances  on  the  subject,  but 
the  fact  that  in  his  plays  he  eliminates  marriage  from 
the  plots.  To  Steele  the  home  is  too  sacred  to  be  made 
the  issue  in  a  dramatic  action.  All  Steele's  principal 
characters  are  unmarried  persons  and  all  his  loves  are 
legitimate. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  where  Cibber  falls  short  of 
sentimental  traditions.  The  only  possible  improve- 
ment over  the  Restoration  motif  to  be  noted  in  Gibber's 
plots  is  that  he  makes  the  husband  an  adulterer  instead 
of  a  cuckold,  and  gives  him  an  eleventh  hour  con- 
version. This  might  really  be  an  improvement  if  the 
conversion  were  genuine ;  for  it  is  less  shocking 
(though  not  different  morally)  to  have  a  husband 
break  the  marriage  vow  than  to  have  the  wife  do  so. 
Cibber  gives  us  simply  a  modification  of  the  triangle 
plot,  with  the  husband,  instead  of  the  fine  gentleman, 

-9  Ibid. 

30  Spectator   490.      Other  Spectators   treating   conjugal    happiness   are   85,    149, 
150. 

31  Spectator    4  9  0. 
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as  the  aggressor  in  sin  (with  the  conversion  of  the  hus- 
band as  an  added  element)  ;  whereas  Steele  gives  us  a 
new  plot  in  which  all  characters  are  unmarried  and  in 
which  there  is  no  violation  of  virtue,  the  sentimental 
interest  consisting  in  the  successful  defense  of  her 
virute  by  the  heroine,  coupled  with  the  reformation  of 
the  hero. 

Steele's  plots  not  only  eliminate  marriage  as  an 
issue  in  the  action,  but  keeping  his  principal  characters 
single  he  is  able  at  the  end  of  the  play  to  marry  them 
— thus  affording  a  dramatic  vindication  of  the  state 
of  marriage. 

5.     A  New  Servant. 

In  Restoration  comedy  the  servant  is  invariably  a 
rogue.  He  is  commonly  used  in  promoting  assigna- 
tions, carrying  news,  telling  lies,  affecting  deceptions, 
and  doing  all  sorts  of  dirty  work.  He  is  frequently 
disguised  as  a  priest  to  perform  sham  wedding  cere- 
monies. He  is  vulgar,  untruthful,  loud,  avaricious, 
contemptible. 

The  female  servant  is  of  kind.  Often  enough  she 
engages  in  a  vile  intrigue  with  her  master.  She  is 
vain,  talkative,  silly,  given  to  eaves-dropping,  and  be- 
traying secrets. 

Servants  are  generally  comic  characters  and  merit 
contempt. 

Richard  Steele  set  out  deliberately  to  overturn  this 
tradition  and  to  recover  the  servant  from  the  low 
estate  into  which  he  had  fallen.  In  the  plays  of  Steele 
the  servant  not  only  rises  to  a  position  of  dignity  and 
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character,  but  he  at  times  even  holds  a  commanding 
place  in  the  action. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  this  new  servant.  The  first 
of  his  kind  is  Trusty,  in  The  Funeral.  Obviously,  Steele 
aimed  to  commend  him  by  his  very  name,  for  com- 
monly servants  in  plays  are  notoriously  untrustworthy. 
Trusty  is  the  servant  of  Lord  Brumpton,  who  has  been 
duped  into  a  marriage  with  a  young  adventuress,  a 
widow.  The  widow  induces  the  old  lord  to  disinherit 
his  son,  Lord  Hardy,  who  is  engaged  to  marry  the 
heroine,  Lady  Sharlott.  The  problem  of  the  play  is 
how  to  disillusion  the  old  lord,  defeat  the  machinations 
of  the  widow,  restore  the  young  lord's  fortune,  and 
prosper  the  match  between  the  young  people.  The 
bringing  of  all  this  about  is  entrusted  to  the  servant. 
He  is  made  the  mainspring  of  the  play.  He  counsels 
the  old  lord,  advises  the  young  lord,  directs  the  widow, 
and  plays  the  part  of  the  guiding  genius  generally. 

Not  only  does  Steele  elevate  the  character  of  the 
servant,  but  he  sentimentalizes  him.  When  the  young 
lord  is  turned  out  of  the  house,  Trusty,  following  him 
to  the  gate,  weeping,  gives  the  young  man  fifty 
guineas,  pretending  that  the  father  sent  it  after  him. 
When,  eight  years  later,  the  young  lord  returns, 
Trusty  hugs  him  and  weeps,  exclaiming :  "I've  often 
carried  you  in  these  arms  that  grasp  you ;  they  were 
stronger  then,  but  if  I  die  tomorrow,  you're  worth  five 
thousand  pounds  by  my  gift31 — 'tis  what  I've  got  in  the 
family,  and  I  return  it  to  you  with  thanks." 

32  Here  is  a  .^ood  example  of  the  exaggerated  generosity  of  sentimental 
characters.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  servant  saving  five  thousand  pounds 
from  his  earnings. 
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Humphrey,  the  servant  in  The  Conscious  Lovers, 
follows  these  general  lines.  He  is  regarded  by  his  old 
master,  Sir  John  Bevil,  "more  like  an  humble  friend 
than  a  servant."  To  the  young  lord  he  is  an  "old 
friend."  When  a  difference  between  young  Bevil  and 
Humphrey  impends,  the  young  lord  exclaims:  "Honest 
Humphrey,  you  have  always  been  a  useful  friend  to 
my  father  and  myself;  I  beg  you  continue  your  good 
offices,  and  don't  let  us  come  to  the  necessity  of  dis- 
pute." When,  before,  have  we  a  nobleman  who  shuns 
a  quarrel  with  a  servant  in  the  name  of  friendship  ? 
Humphrey  throughout  the  play  is  more  the  confid- 
ential friend  and  advisor  than  the  servant — to  both 
his  old  and  young  master.  His  part  is  one  that  com- 
mands respect,  even  admiration. 

There  are  many  Trusties  and  Humphreys  in  succeed- 
ing sentimental  comedy.  The  humanitarian  impulse 
that  led  Steele  to  rescue  the  servant  later  led  to  the 
rescue  of  other  stage  characters  who  traditionally 
have  held  obscure  and  even  contemptible  positions. 
Cumberland  thus  elevated  an  Irishman33  and  a  Scotch- 
man,31 Kelly  rescued  a  lawyer,36  and  Kelly  and  Mack- 
lin3fi  both  rescued  Irishmen. 

33  Major  O'Flaherty,  in  The   West  Indian. 

34  Colin  McLeod,  in  The  Fashionable  Lover.  In  discussing  this  practice  of 
"'rescuing"  characters  Cumberland  says:  "I  perceived  that  I  had  fallen  upon 
a  time  when  great  eccentricity  of  character  was  pretty  nearly  gone  by,  but 
still  I  fancied  there  was  an  opening  for  some  originality,  and  an  opportunity 
for  showing  at  least  my  good  will  to  mankind,  if  I  introduced  the  characters 
of  persons  who  had  been  usually  exhibited  on  the  stage,  as  the  butts  for 
ridicule  and  abuse,  and  endeavoured  to  present  them  in  such  lights  as  might 
tend  to  reconcile  the  world  to  them,  and  them  to  the  world.  I  therefore 
looked  into  society  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  such  as  were  the  victims 
of  its  national,  professional,  or  religious  prejudices;  in  short,  for  those  suffer- 
ing   characters    which    stood    in    need    of    an    advocate,    and    out    of    these    I 
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This  elevating  and  sentimentalizing  of  the  servant 
robbed  sentimental  comedy  of  most  of  its  humorous 
possibilities.  When  Steele  read  the  completed  Con- 
scious Lovers  to  his  co-laborer,  Colley  Cibber,  the  actor 
thought  the  play  devoid  of  humor,  and,  according  to 
Theophilus  Cibber  (Colley's  father),  suggested  the 
insertion  of  a  pair  of  humorous  servants  to  lighten  the 
action.  The  point  of  Gibber's  criticism  is  so  significant 
as  showing  the  conflicting  ideas  of  Steele  and  Cibber, 
respecting  the  office  of  comedy,  that  the  passage  is 
here  given  in  full : 

When  Sir  Richard  finished  this  comedy,  the  parts  of  Tom 
and  Phyllis  were  not  then  in  it.  He  read  it  to  Mr.  Cibber 
(Colley),  who  candidly  told  him,  that  though  he  liked  the 
play  upon  the  whole,  both  in  the  cast  of  the  characters  and 
execution  of  them;  yet,  that  it  was  rather  too  grave  for  an 
English  audience,  who  want  generally  to  laugh  at  a  comedy, 
and  without  which  in  their  opinion,  the  end  is  not  answered. 
Mr.  Cibber  than  proposed  the  addition  of  some  comic  charac- 
ters, with  which  Sir  Richard  agreed,  and  saw  the  force  and 
propriety  of  the  observation.  This  comedy  (at  Sir  Richard's 
request)  received  many  additions  from,  and  were  greatly 
improved  by  Mr.  Cibber. — T.  Gibber's  Liven  of  the  Poetx,  iv, 
119,  120.;T 

The  testimony  of  Theophilus  Cibber  on   this  point 

meditated  to  select  and  form  heroes  for  my  future  dramas,  of  which  I  would 
study  to  make  such  favorable  and  reconciliatory  delineations,  as  might  incline 
the  spectators  to  look  upon  them  with  pity,  and  receive  them  into  their  good 
opinion  and  esteem. — Memoirs  of  Richard  Cumberland,  Philadelphia,  18">6, 
Chapter  III. 

33  In  School  for  Wives.  In  the  preface  Kelly  says:  "Two  thing's,  beside  the 
moral  inculcated  by  this  piece,  the  Author  has  attempted:  the  first,  to  rescue 
the  law,  as  a  profession,  from  ridicule  and  obloquy  ;  and  the  second,  to 
remove  the  imputation  of  a  barbarous  ferocity      .      .      .      from  the  irish  nation." 

'M  Marriage  a  la  Mode. 

37  Cibber,   Theophilus.      Lives   of   the   Poets.      17">3. 
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is  not  to  be  taken  unreservedly,  as  this  author  is 
notably  untrustworthy.  That  there  was  a  tradition  to 
this  effect  seems  probable  from  the  following  state- 
ment in  The  Dramatic  Censor  :38  "Never  a  better  drawn 
coxcomb  than  Tom.  It  is  said  this  part  and  Phyllis 
were  added  to  the  piece  by  Cibber."  Although  Steele, 
in  the  preface  to  the  play,  acknowledges  Cibber's 
assistance  in  getting  the  play  ready  for  premeditation, 
he  does  not  speak  of  any  additions  the  actor  may  have 
made.  The  claim  that  Steele  was  not  qualified  to 
create  such  characters  of  pure  fun  seems  ill-founded, 
for  we  have  in  the  Tatler  just  such  a  pair  of  comic 
servants.  On  the  other  hand,  Steele's  depreciation  of 
the  Tom  and  Phyllis  scene  in  Guardian  87  (he  calls 
their  famous  love  scene  "a  flippant  scene  of  low  love") 
seems  to  lend  color  to  the  claim  that  Cibber,  not  Steele, 
is  the  author  thereof. 

Whether  or  not  Cibber  created  Tom  and  Phyllis,  or 
Steele  did  at  the  instigation  of  Cibber,  certain  we  are 
that  without  these  characters  the  play  would  be  in- 
sufferably dull.  The  sentimentalizing  of  Humphrey, 
the  main  servant  in  the  action,  left  the  play  without 
any  comic  relief,  and  made  dramatically  necessary  the 
creation  of  the  lower  servants. 

The  sentimentalizing  of  Humphrey  by  Steele  is  a 
significant  instance  of  that  author's  departure  from 
the  Terentian  comic  theory.30  Although  Steele  believed 
he  was  following  in  the  steps  of  his  Latin  master,  it  is 
plain  to  even  the  casual  reader  that  the  sentimentalism 

3b  The  Dramatic  Censor    (by  Francis  Gentleman),   2  vols.,   1770. 

39  The  Conscious  Lovers  is  an  adaptation  of  Terence's  comedy,  Andria.  For 
an  adequate  discussion  of  the  eighteenth  century  misinterpretation  of  Terence, 
see  Beinbaum's  Drama  of  Sensibility,  Chapter  II. 
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of  Steele  has  no  precedent  in  the  play  of  Terence.  In 
the  Latin  play,  Davus  is  a  comic  character  throughout. 
He  is  the  classical  servant  type  who  lies,  deceives, 
tricks,  and  resorts  to  any  conduct  less  than  criminal 
to  extricate  his  master  from  difficulty.  Even  the  affair 
of  the  childbirth,  which  ordinarily  might  not  be  fit 
matter  for  a  comedy,  is  kept  this  side  of  the  serious  by 
the  clever  juggling  of  the  infant  by  Davus.  Through- 
out, the  cleverness  and  ready  wit  of  this  unusual 
character  keeps  the  play  light  and  entertaining,  and 
at  no  point  is  he  sentimental.  In  contrast,  Steele  makes 
Humphrey  a  sober  and  sentimentalized  servant  who 
fills  the  office  of  friend  and  advisor  of  Bevil,  rather 
than  a  clever  schemer  in  his  behalf.  He  preaches 
constantly,  shows  never  a  flash  of  wit,  and  does  not 
raise  a  laugh  in  the  play. 

This  sentimentalized  servant,  which  became  a 
tradition  among  eighteenth  century  comic  writers,  was 
one  of  the  most  significant  and  far-reaching  innova- 
tions of  Steele. 

6.      The   Re-Enthronement   of  Conscience. 

Steele  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  stage  of  his 
time  by  re-enthroning  conscience.  In  Restoration 
comedy  Conscience  is  dead.  The  only  punishment  for 
sin  consists  in  being  found  out.  Even  when  found  out, 
punishment  is  little  more  than  a  feeling  of  chagrin, 
or  of  wounded  pride.  There  is  no  compunction  of 
conscience,  no  anguish  of  soul,  no  condemnation  of 
heart.  Retribution  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  atonement 
is  nowhere  made;  restitution  is  nowhere  exacted. 
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But  in  the  plays  of  Steele  King  Conscience  once 
more  assumes  the  throne.  Bookwit,  even  before  he  is 
aware  of  the  iron  bars,  feels  deep  conviction  of  sin. 
Were  he  never  apprehended,  were  he  not  shut  in  by 
iron  bars,  still  he  would  be  troubled  in  soul. 

Shakespeare  is  pre-eminent  among  our  dramatists  in 
enthroning  conscience.  He  allowed  MacBeth  no  peace 
of  mind,  nor  Richard.  Lady  MacBeth  sees  blood  on 
her  hands  and  walks  the  floor  at  night.  Just  so,  Steele 
gives  us  a  man  who  is  oblivious  to  iron  bars  in  the 
presence  of  an  outraged  conscience. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  sentimentalism  of 
Steele,  one  must  commend  him  for  the  moral  service 
he  did  in  rediscovering  Conscience — in  substituting  for 
Horner  and  Aimwell,  Bookwit  and  Bevil.  And  his 
definition  of  conscience  as  "my  wounded  mind"  is  a 
welcome  definition  of  a  long-neglected  word. 

7.     A  New  Type  of  Heroine. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  humanitarian  impulse 
that  moved  Steele  to  rescue  and  elevate  the  lowly 
character  of  the  servant.  This  same  generous  impulse 
manifested  itself  in  the  creation  of  a  heroine  entirely 
new  to  the  English  stage.  Indiana  is  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  lowly  virgins  who  rise  to  conquer.*" 

40  Steele  was  one  of  the  first  English  poets  to  show  sympathy  for  the  rising 
democratic  movement.  In  The  Conscious  Lovers  we  have  Mr.  Sealand  and  Mr. 
Cimberton,  both  merchants,  who  take  their  places  with  the  landed  gentry.  In 
Act  IV,  scene  two,  Mr.  Sealand  says:  "Sir,  as  much  a  cit  as  you  take  me  for, 
I  know  the  town  and  the  world  ;  and  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  we  merchants 
are  a  species  of  gentry  that  have  grown  into  the  world  this  last  century,  and 
are  as  honourable,  and  almost  as  useful,  as  you  landed  folks,  that  have 
always  thought  yourselves  so  much  above  us;  for  your  trading,  forsooth,  is 
extended  no  farther  than  a  load  of  hay  or  a  fat  ox.     You  are  pleasant  people, 
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In  the  comedy  of  manners  heroines  are  all  women 
of  quality.  The  aristocratic  ideal  prevails.  But  Steele 
builds  his  best  sentimental  comedy,  The  Conscious 
Lovers,  around  a  supposedly  poor  foundling  girl  who 
is  picked  up  from  a  wreck  at  sea,  and  who  later  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  hero  of  the  piece.  He  brings  the 
girl,  when  grown,  to  London  and  supports  her  in 
luxury.  Their  situation  is  quite  unconventional  and 
they  are  subject,  naturally,  to  evil  suspicions.  Their 
relations,  however,  are  proper.  Although  they  never 
speak  of  love,  they  both  are  "conscious"  lovers.  The 
girl  is  so  pure,  innocent,  and  deserving  that  she  wins 
the  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  one  is  disposed  to 
complain  against  the  heartless  convention  that  forbids 
a  gentleman  marrying  a  girl  of  an  uncertain  social 
status.  In  the  end,  Steele  suddenly  and  arbitrarily 
finds  her  a  father  and  a  fortune.  The  social  chasm 
being  thus  bridged,  the  wedding  proceeds. 

This  sort  of  sentimental  heroine,  who  passes  through 
a  series  of  harassing  experiences  and  finally  finds 
happiness  in  her  "constancy  and  merit,"  and  through 
the  "secret  care  of  Providence,"41  becomes  the  stock 
heroine  of  sentimental  comedy.  No  longer  is  a  woman 
desirable  merely  because  she  has  birth  and  fortune. 
Personal  character  has  come  into  its  own. 

indeed,  because  you  are  generally  bred  up  to  be  lazy ;  therefore,  I  warrant 
you,  industry  is  dishonourable."  In  the  play  Steele  marries  the  daughter  of 
a  merchant  to  the  son  of  a  prentleman. 

41  This  palpably  sentimental  plot  was  satirized  by  Samuel  Foote  in  his 
puppet-show,  Piety  in  Pattens,  or  The  Handsome  Housemaid  (1773),  in  which 
the  author  shows  "how  a  maiden  of  low  deprree,  by  the  mere  effects  of 
morality  and  virtue,  raised  herself  to  riches  and  honour."  The  author  has 
been  made  to  wonder  if  the  title  of  Goldsmith's  famous  play.  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  is  not  intended  in  a  sly  way  to  satirize  the  heroine  of  sentimental 
comedy   who   always   rises  to  conquer. 
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We  see,  then,  that  Richard  Steele  not  only  wrote 
the  first  sentimental  comedy  proper,  but  that  he  con- 
tributed most  of  the  enduring  characteristics  of  that 
species  of  comic  play.  His  outstanding  contributions 
were :  A  new  type  of  woman,  a  new  type  of  man,  a 
new  definition  of  love  and  a  new  kind  of  love-making, 
a  new  conception  of  marriage,  a  new  servant,  the  re- 
enthronement  of  conscience,  and  a  new  type  of 
heroine. 


VII.     CONCLUSIONS 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  study,  the  writer  has 
reached  definitely  the  following  conclusions: 

1.     Sentimental  Comedy  was  a  Growth,  not  an 
Invention. 

The  older  critics  and  historians  were  in  error  in  say- 
ing that  Steele  "invented"  sentimental  comedy.  Steele 
does  mark  the  conscious  rise  of  the  type,  but  its  incep- 
tion dates  back  almost  to  the  beginning  of  the  Restora- 
tion. 

Sentimental  comedy  is  fundamentally  an  expression 
of  the  Puritan  spirit,  inasmuch  as  it  resulted  from  the 
application  of  the  moral  test  to  the  comedy  of  manners. 
Puritanism,  although  politically  submerged  in  1660, 
was  far  from  being  actually  so.  After  a  brief  period 
of  quiessence,  during  the  opening  days  of  the  Restora- 
tion, Puritanism  began  to  reassert  itself.  This  rise,  or 
rather  re-emergence,  of  Puritanism  is  to  be  plainly 
seen  in  the  increasing  attacks  upon  the  profaneness 
of  the  stage.  While  direct  evidence  of  this  conflict  is 
not  abundant,  there  is  much  indirect  evidence  of  it  in 
the  prologues  and  prefaces  of  the  period.  Some  of  the 
plays  that  clearly  attest  this  rising  opposition  to  the 
stage  are :  Preface  to  Cowley's  Cutter  of  Colman 
Street  (1663),  the  prologue  to  Etherege's  Comical  Re- 
venge (1664),  the  preface  to  Dryden's  Mock  Astrologer 
(1668),  the  epistle  dedicatory  of  Wycherley's  The 
Plaindealer  (1674),  the  dedication  of  Mrs.  Behn's  The 
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Lucky  Chance  (1687),  the  preface  to  Congreve's  The 
Double  Dealer  (1694). 

Among  the  direct  attacks  upon  the  stage  of  the 
period  are  Richard  Flecknoe's  Short  Discourse  of  the 
English  Stage  (1664),  Robert  Wolseley's  preface  to 
Valentinian  (1685),  J.  Wright's  Country  Conversations 
(1694),  Richard  Blackmore's  preface  to  his  poem, 
Prince  Arthur  (1695),  Jeremy  Collier's  Short  Vieiv  of 
the  Prophaneness  of  the  English  Stage  (1698). 

From  these  direct  attacks  upon  the  stage  and  the 
many  apologies  and  defenses  offered  by  the  dramat- 
ists, it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  Puritan  spirit  was 
rising  in  England  throughout  the  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion, and  that  stage  reform  was  a  coming  certainty. 

The  best  evidence  of  this  growing  conflict  is  to  be 
found  in  a  reading  of  the  plays  themselves.  Many  of 
the  Restoration  dramatists,  yielding  to  the  growing 
demand  for  reform,  temper  the  viciousness  of  the  tra- 
ditional Restoration  plot,  and  introduce  moral  and  sen- 
timenal  scenes.  The  conversion  of  the  sinning  hero  at 
the  close  of  the  play  became  almost  a  fashion  near  the 
close  of  the  century.  Protests  against  adultery,  duel- 
ing, enforced  marriage — subjects  which  later  became 
the  burden  of  sentimental  comedy — began  to  appear 
frequently ;  so  that  by  the  time  Jeremy  Collier  uttered 
his  memorable  blast  the  time  was  ripe  for  reform. 
Sentimental  comedy  appeared  as  the  logical  climax  of 
this  growing  movement  and  not  as  the  experimental 
work  of  an  innovator. 

In  this  work  the  writer  has  sought  to  deal 
adequately  with  these  early  approaches  to  sentimental 
comedy,  as  found  in  the  work  of  Etherege,  Mrs.  Behn, 
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Vanbrugh,  Farquhar,  Mrs.  Centlivre,  Congreve,  and 
Cibber.  The  rise  of  sentimentalism  in  the  tragedy  of 
the  period  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  work  of  Otway, 
Rowe,  and  Hill. 

The  present  writer,  however,  avoids  the  confusion 
into  which  several  recent  writers  have  fallen  by  apply- 
ing the  term,  sentimental  comedy,  to  all  these  early 
plays  that  show  a  sentimental  interest.  The  term  is 
here  properly  reserved  for  those  plays,  sentimental  at 
bottom,  that  betray  fundamentally  the  conscious  pur- 
pose of  the  author  to  rebuke  vice  and  to  recommend 
virtue. 

While  the  author  still  holds  to  the  literary  tradition 
that  sentimental  comedy  as  a  conscious  comic  type  be- 
gan with  Richard  Steele,  he  has  made  an  effort  to  give 
due  consideration  to  the  literary  and  spiritual  ante- 
cedents of  Sir  Richard. 

2.     Jeremy  Collier  is  still  Entitled    to    hold    a    Central 
Place  in  the  History  of  the  Moral  Revolution. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  importance  of  Collier 
is  overrated  by  many  writers.  The  dramatists  were 
not  "frightened"  by  Collier,  as  stated  by  Macaulay; 
nor  did  Collier  "invent"  the  moral  test,  as  claimed  by 
Palmer.  But  it  is  possible  to  correct  the  Collier  tradi- 
tion without  reducing  the  non-Juror  to  a  mere  "cat  o' 
nine  tails"  (Whibley)  or  to  a  "mere  sign  of  a  move- 
ment" (Croissant). 

As  pointed  out  previously  in  this  work,  the  chief 
merit  of  Collier's  Short  View  was  its  timeliness.  But 
timeliness  is  a  great  and   rare  virtue.      It  requires  a 
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genius  to  be  the  man  of  the  hour.  To  be  able  to  gather 
up  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  to  express  it  with 
adequacy  and  finality,  and  to  do  that  at  the  instant 
when  the  people  wait  for  just  that — constitute  an 
achievement. 

This  is  what  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  did  with  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin.  There  are  no  new  arguments  against 
slavery  in  this  famous  novel.  It  is  questionable  if  it 
created  any  new  Abolition  sentiment.  What  it  did 
was  to  give  a  dramatic  and  emotional  statement  of  the 
anti-slavery  cause  at  a  crucial  moment.  No  greater 
service  to  the  Abolition  cause  could  possibly  have  been 
rendered  at  the  instant.  And  had  not  this  service  been 
rendered  by  somebody  in  some  way,  the  cause  would 
not  have  gone  forward.  The  intellectual  stage  of  the 
movement  had  passed  and  the  emotional  stage  had 
come.  The  time  was  ripe  for  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and 
despite  its  palpable  defects  as  a  novel  and  its  obvious 
character  as  propaganda,  it  swept  the  country. 

This  is  precisely  the  service  which  Collier  did  in  his 
day.  Of  course  he  was  a  poor  critic ;  certainly  he  was 
unjust  and  unfair  in  many  of  his  strictures;  admittedly 
his  book  is  of  little  value  to  us  today — but  the  fact 
remains  that  he  occupied  the  center  of  interest  in  his 
day,  and  was  the  embodiment  of  an  ideal  that  affected 
profoundly  the  subsequent  course  and  character  of 
our  dramatic  literature. 

That  Collier  was  the  generally-recognized  leader  of 
the  reform  forces  seems  not  open  to  question.  He  it 
was  who  drew  the  fire  of  Dryden,  Congreve,  Wycher- 
ley,  Dennis,  Cibber,  and  others.  These  men  did  not 
answer  Collier's  predecessors.    They  evidently  did  not 
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take  the  reform  seriously  until  Collier's  blast  brought 
them  to  their  senses.  Truly,  Collier  was  the  "sign  of  a 
movement,"  but  he  was  much  more  than  that :  he  was 
the  embodiment  of  it,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
became  the  target  of  the  angry  defenders  of  the  stage. 
We  shall  have  to  leave  Jeremy  Collier  where  history 
has  placed  him — the  central  dramatic  figure  of  the 
reform  movement  which  marks  the  end  of  the  Restora- 
tion regime,  and  that  ushers  in  a  modified  Puritanism 
that  finds  its  characteristic  expression  in  the  senti- 
mental comedy  of  Richard  Steele. 

3.  Colley  Cibber,  although  He  did  make  Some  Advances 
toward  the  Sentimental  Ideal,  ivas  still  of  the  Old 
School. 

That  Cibber  was  far  more  important  in  the  rise  of 
sentimental  comedy  than  he  was  formerly  considered 
has  been  clearly  shown  by  recent  students  in  this  field. 
But  the  writer  is  unable  to  concur  in  the  claim,  now 
made,  that  Cibber,  and  not  Steele,  was  the  founder  of 
sentimental  comedy. 

This  new  claim  results  largely  from  a  failure  to 
define  the  term,  sentimental  comedy,  and  to 
distinguish  between  this  comic  type  and  the  preceding 
comedy  of  manners.  Mr.  Bernbaum,  the  chief  advo- 
cate of  Cibber,  seems  to  regard  as  a  sentimental 
comedy  any  comedy  that  has  a  sentimental  interest- 
He,  therefore,  has  Mrs.  Centlivre,  Cibber,  Mrs.  Behn, 
Farquhar,  and  other  Restoration  poets  writing  senti- 
mental comedies.  He  even  alludes  to  "sixteenth  cen- 
tury sentimental  comedies,"  and  regards  A  Woman 
Killed  with  Kindness  as  the  first  of  the  species.     This 
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loose  way  of  using  a  term  that  has  a  definite  historic 
meaning  has  resulted  in  much  confusion.  It  also  in- 
validates Mr.  Bernbaum's  thesis  that  Cibber  founded 
sentimental  comedy. 

There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  comedy  of 
manners  and  sentimental  comedy.     For  example : 

1.  The  comedy  of  manners  is  a  triangle  play. 
Sentimental  comedy  is  not. 

2.  The  comedy  of  manners  shows  bed  room  scenes 
and  exhibits  adultery.  Sentimental  comedy  particul- 
arly eschews  that. 

3.  The  comedy  of  manners  has  for  its  hero  a 
Restoration  fine  gentleman,  with  all  that  term  implies. 
The  hero  in  sentimental  comedy  is  either  a  converted 
sinner  or  an  established  saint. 

4.  The  Restoration  heroine  is  a  young  wife  who 
actually  or  potentially  cuckolds  her  husband.  The 
sentimental  heroine  is  a  young  maiden  who  bravely 
resists  all  assaults  upon  her  virtue  and  who  is  a  model 
of  chastity. 

5.  The  plot  of  the  comedy  of  manners  is  moved  by 
the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  the  characters.  In  sentimental 
comedy  Providence  is  the  mainspring. 

6.  In  the  comedy  of  manners  there  is  no  regard  for 
poetic  justice.  In  sentimental  comedy  that  law  reigns 
supreme. 

7.  The  comedy  of  manners  is  epigrammatic.  Sen- 
timental comedy  is  sententious. 

8.  The  comedy  of  manners  made  the  audience 
laugh.  Sentimental  comedy  deliberately  aimed  to 
make  the  audience  cry. 
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9.  The  comedy  of  manners  abounds  with  profanity. 
Sentimental  comedy  purposely  avoids  it. 

10.  The  comedy  of  manners  berates  marriage. 
Sentimental  comedy  exalts  it. 

In  classifying  a  dramatic  writer  one  must  give  due 
consideration  to  these  fundamental  differences  that 
mark  the  two  antagonistic  schools.  As  Mr.  Bernbaum 
points  out  in  his  book,  sentimentality  is  universal.  One 
may  expect  to  find  instances  of  sentimentality  in  the 
literature  of  any  age  or  nation.  But  mere  instances 
of  sentimentality  do  not  constitute  a  writer  a  senti- 
mentalist, nor  an  age  as  a  sentimental  age. 

There  is  no  denying  the  rise  of  sentimentality  in  the 
plays  of  the  Restoration  period.  And  certainly  Colley 
Cibber  carried  sentimentality  to  a  higher  point  than 
his  fellow  Restorationists.  But  when  looked  at,  in  the 
large,  Cibber  plainly  belongs  where  history  has  long 
placed  him — with  the  writers  of  the  comedy  of  man- 
ners. His  plots  are  usually  of  the  triangle  variety. 
He  has  a  weakness  for  bed  room  scenes.  His  Lord 
Foppington  is  the  best  example  of  the  fine  gentleman. 
His  women  are  gay,  coarse,  vulgar,  free.  Sins  usually 
go  unpunished.  Dueling,  drinking,  pimping  abound. 
Scepticism  prevails.     Profanity  is  epidemic. 

The  sentimentality  found  in  Cibber  is  sporadic  and 
incidental.  Moreover — and  this  is  important  to  note — 
it  is  prompted,  not  by  the  reform  motive,  but  by  the 
practical  desire  to  keep  up  with  a  constantly-reform- 
ing public  taste.  Cibber  was  first  of  all  an  actor.  He 
loved  applause.  That  he  was  vain  he  himself  admits. 
It  was  his  constant  aim  to  give  the  public  what  he 
thought  it  wanted.     This  was  his  policy  as  play-writer 
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and  theatre-manager.  Very  properly  he  calls  himself 
a  "theatrical  merchant."  If  in  writing  Love's  Last 
Shift  he  gave  his  play  a  slightly  new  turn  by  having 
his  adulterous  husband  repent  (after  a  fashion),  it  was 
because  Cibber  thought  a  refining  taste  would  like  it. 
And  when,  in  his  second  play,  Woman's  Wit,  he  omitted 
sentimental  scenes,  it  was  because  he  found  out  he  had 
overdone  sentimentality  in  his  first  play.  Thus,  we 
have  Cibber  skillfully  toying  with  a  changing  senti- 
ment, seeking  always  to  strike  exactly  at  the  level  of 
it,  to  the  end  that  his  play  would  be  practically  suc- 
cessful in  the  largest  possible  measure. 

Cibber  was  not  a  reformer.  He  founded  no  new 
comic  tradition.  He  developed  no  new  comic  type. 
He  did,  however,  sentimentalize  some  of  his  characters 
in  deference  to  public  taste ;  and  in  doing  so,  helped 
materially  in  paving  the  way  for  sentimental  comedy. 

4.     Richard  Steele  was,  in  the  true  sense,  the  Founder 
of  Sentimental  Comedy. 

Unlike  Cibber,  Steele  was  a  reformer  by  nature.  In 
everything  he  wrote,  from  The  Christian  Hero  to  his 
letters  to  his  wife,  he  was  a  moralist.  Moreover, 
Nature  had  endowed  Steele  with  a  gentle,  kindly, 
lovable  disposition  which  gave  a  sentimental  quality 
to  everything  he  wrote.  Unlike  Jeremy  Collier,  whose 
book  has  been  traditionally  called  a  "blast,"  Steele 
was  mild,  agreeable,  generous.  Everybody  loves 
Steele.  His  sentimentalized  morality  is  as  agreeable 
as  it  is  ineffective. 

With  Steele  sentimentality  was  not  an  experiment 
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or  a  profession.  It  was  the  expression  of  the  man 
himself. 

Steele  was  not  primarily  a  man  of  the  theatre.  In 
no  sense  was  he  dependent  upon  the  theatre-going 
public.  He  was  not  an  actor  nor  a  professional  play- 
wright; and  therefore  was  not  subservient  to  public 
taste.  Steele  turned  deliberately  to  the  writing  of 
plays  because  he  saw  what  a  powerful  agency  for  evil 
the  stage  had  become,  and  he  desired  to  purify  that 
force  and  to  turn  it  to  the  support  of  good. 

We  have  in  Steele,  then,  a  man  admirably  equipped 
in  temperament  and  motive  to  establish  the  senti- 
mental comic  tradition. 

Being  a  born  reformer  and  conceiving  the  stage  to 
be  a  proper  moral  agency,  Steele  held  that  the  play 
should  positively  support  morals  by  showing  men — 
not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  ought  to  be.  Comedy, 
under  Steele,  took  on  the  serious  and  ideal  aspects  that 
properly  belong  to  tragedy.  Comedy  also  ceased  to 
deal  primarily  with  vice  and  folly,  and  turned  to  the 
vindication  of  virtue.  Since  laughter  had  long  been 
associated  with  vice  on  the  Restoration  stage,  there 
grew  up  with  Steele  and  the  sentimentalists  an  associa- 
tion between  tears  and  virtue. 

Whereas  in  the  comedy  of  manners  vicious  designs 
were  furthered  through  the  exercise  of  human  wit  and 
ingenuity,  in  sentimental  comedy  the  ends  of  virtue 
were  furthered  by  providential  favor. 

Contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Restorationists, 
Steele  introduces  the  law  of  poetic  justice.  In  the 
plays  of  Steele  every  sinner  draws  his  due  wages,  and 
every  saint  his  due  reward. 
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One  of  the  most  important  departures  of  Steele 
from  the  Restoration  tradition  was  his  attitude  toward 
marriage.  With  Steele  comedy  ceases  to  be  a  triangle 
sex  play.  Heroes  are  no  longer  adulterers  and  home 
wreckers.  Marriage  is  no  longer  a  joke  and  a  by- 
word. 

Steele  restores  to  woman  the  beauty  and  dignity  she 
lost  at  the  hands  of  Restoration  playwrights.  The 
sentimental  heroine  is  good,  chaste,  lovely.  She  has 
charms  of  mind  as  well  as  of  person.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  woman  of  Steele  is  not  sex-conscious. 

With  a  new  woman  Steele  gives  us  also  a  new  man 
— of  generosity,  courage,  and  virtue.  Steele's  stage 
hero  is  his  dramatized  Christian  Hero. 

Naturally,  we  have  in  Steele  a  new  definition  of  love 
and  a  new  kind  of  love-making.  The  atmosphere  of 
Steele's  love  scenes  are  not  sex-laden.  The  word 
"love"  in  Steele's  plays  has  a  content  that  is  high  and 
holy. 

Steele  displaces  the  roguish  servant  of  classical 
origin  with  a  sentimentalized  old  man  who  is  a  moral 
and  dignified  personage. 

Conscience,  dethroned  at  the  reopening  of  the 
theatres,  is  by  Steele  restored  to  the  position  that 
Shakespeare  vouchsafed  to  her. 

The  popular  sins  of  dueling,  drinking,  adultery, 
gaming,  and  lying  are  for  the  first  time  boldly  and 
directly  assailed. 

Steele  was  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  to  show  any 
sympathy  for  the  incipient  democratic  movement.  He 
marries  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  to  the  son  of  a 
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landlord,   and   raises   a   foundling   to   the    position    of 
respect. 

Thus,  we  see  that  Richard  Steele  gave  to  sentimental 
comedy  practically  all  of  its  enduring  characteristics. 
Steele  should  remain  in  general  where  history  has 
placed  him.  He  was  the  first  dramatist  to  break  with 
the  comedy  of  manners,  and  he  wrote  after  a  new 
comic  model  of  his  own  making. 

Steele's  name  is  as  definitely  and  justly  associated 
with  sentimental  comedy  as  Wordsworth's  is  with 
modern  romantic  poetry.  Both  poets  were  anticipated 
at  times  by  earlier  men,  but  Steele  and  Wordsworth 
first  embody  in  a  conscious  way  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
spective movements  with  which  their  fame  is  linked. 
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